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BIOOBAPHICAL PREFACE. b 

was fedupcm peas-porridge, and about the same time published 
his great work upon projectiles. In that year also, appeared 
his elegant treatise upon " The Emptiness of Human Ac- 
quirements." 

The success of these works induced his mother the next 
year to vary his diet, and to allow him pickled-salmon, occa- 
sionally chequered with red-herrings, on which he produced 
his wonderful Essay on the Integral Calculus, together with 
his " Satirist's Guide, or The Art of Bearing False Witness 
against your Neighbour." The next year he took to beef 
and mustard, and wrote three books of a very opposite ten- 
dency, namely, " The Defence of the Pope ;" " An Essay on 
the English Constitution ;" and " The Court Jester ; or, 
Every Man his own Fool." 

Shfortly after this he was elected Professor of Conic Sec- 
tions at the University of Leyden, where he gave to the world ^ 
his very ingenious essay on Carving ; and having taken to 
mating pork for supper, he published his grand commentary 
and explanation of the Apocalypse of St. John ; his calcula- 
tions of the longitude, and his method of magnifying fixed 
stars. He next tried a course of saur krout, and edited one 
of the great critical journals of Leyden : but, having disco- 
vered a combination among the authors of the city, for the 
purpose of murdering him, he gave up saur krout and the 
review, and abandoned himself to roast mutton, cauliflowers, 
and Bordeaux wine ; upon which diet he continued till his 
death, which occurred exactly seventy years afterward. His 
writings during this period consisted principally of history, 
biography, pastoral poetry, eulogies, elegies, natural history, 
and nhilosophy ; and so much beloved had he made himself 
by A time of his decease, that it was actually proposed in the 
«enUe of the University of Leyden to embalm his body, and 
|)lace it in a glass pillar, after the manner of the Ethiopians, as 
described by Herodotus. It being necessary, however, to 
summon the Council, and give one week's notice before the 
motion could be made — ^the customary forms also taking up 
one day, and the speeches on the occasion occupying three— 
before the embalming was voted— the Professor stunk. 

It so happened that when Nicholas Vonderbrugius, the lineal 
descendant and heir direct of this great man, was last in 
London, I had an opportunity of serving him essentially, by 

introducing him to my friend Alderman , who instantly 

bought of him nine thousand hundred weight of salt-butter, 
and five thousand hundred weight of cheese ; and so great was 
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'dte libenl Datchman's gratitude^ that he promised if c^ver I 
came to Leyden, he would show me his great grandfather's 
library. 

Accordingly, being in Holland some years ago, I struck 
across the country to Ley den, where 1 was hopitably received 
by the merchant, who after dinner conducted me into an 
immense chamber, ornamented with oak shelves, whereon 
were deposited the works of Vonderbrugius, in folio^ — six hun- 
dred and thirty-two volumes ! ! ! It was a solemn — it was an 
awful sight ! and we stbod mute with reverence in presence of 
those ponderous monuments of human industry. 

At length my eye fell upon half-a-dozen octavo volumes, 
pushed into one corner of the library, and on asking what 
they were, my host fell into somewhat of a passion, exclaim- 
ing, << That is the only weakness of which my great ancestor 
was ever guilty. Who could conceive that he would be fool 
.enough, after having written six hundred and thirty-two 
volumes folio, to degenerate into an octavo in his old age. I 
will go and order it to be burnt immediately." 

*^ Burnt !*' exclaimed I : <* Heaven forbid ! Give it to 
me I*' 

" With all my heart," replied he ; and I carried it off. 

Its contents I now give to the public in an abridged form, 
and have only to remark, that the William Hans mentioned here- 
^ after, was neither more nor less than the great great grandfather 
of Professor Vonderbrugius, as shown in the genealogy at the 
beginning of this preface. From this I infer, as an indubi- 
table fact, that the whole history which follows was compiled 
f^m authentic family dociunents, and consequently must be 
true I 
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In this Ein; Artbar's reign, 
A lust; Knight was pricking o'er the plain. 

ONthemotningo^ tho 24th day of March, 1520, atia»ellcr 
waa seen riding in tlje smalt rugged croBS road nhich, traversing 
tlie eastern part of Kent, formed the immediate comniunica 
tioQ between Wye and Canterbury. Far be it from me tn 
insinuate that thia load pursued any thing like a direct courot 
from tlie one place to the other ; on the contrary, it seemed 
like a serpent, to get on only by twisting : and yel truly, a.- 
ita track now lies pictured on the old county map before me,] 
can discover no possible reason for its various contortions, 
inasmuch as they avoid neither ascents nor descents, but pro- 
ceed alike over rough and Buwoth, hill and dale, appearing only 
to wind about for the sake of variety. I can conceive the en- 
gineer who planned it, laughing in his sleeve at the consum- 
mate meanderings which he compelled bis travellers to undergo. 
However, as at the time I speak of, thia waa the only road 
thr y traveller was obliged 

10 C B, notwithstanding trath 
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I who on the afore-men- 

tim ler towards Canterbur}'. 

wm >unter what the profane 

Tii] *e ; for never a stouter 

eai uter horse was mounted 

bj ill the strong quadrate 

fon nent of every limb, and 

in I >ace, which spoke a |ia 

bib ilmg power. ^ 
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The rider was a man of aboul five or six and twenty, per- 
haps not so old ; but the hardy exposed life which )iad dyed 
liis fiorid cheek with a tinge of deep brown, had given also to 
hia figure that look oILaet mature strength, which is not 
usually concomitant witlT^outbV^ But strength with him had 
nothing of ungracefulness, for the very vigour of his limbs 
[^ave them ease of motion. Yet there was eometliing more^i 
his aspect and in his carriage than can rightly be attribute^p 
Ilie grace induced by habits of martial exercise, or to ihed^ 
nity derived from consciousuesa of skill or valour ; there was 
that sort of i pna te nobilit y of look, which we are often weakly 
inclined to coroBme in our minds with nobility of station, .and 
that peculiar sort of grace which is a gift, not an acquirement. 
,! To paint him to the mind's eye were very difficult, though 
io describe him were very easy ; for though I were to say, that 
he was a tall fair man, with the old Saxon blood shining out 
' in hia deep blue eye, and in his full abort upper lip, from which 
'the light brown moHtache turned off in a sweep, oxpo^ng it^ 
' finearchmg line — though I were to apeak of the manly beauty 
■of his features, rendered scarcely leas, by a deep scar upon hi* 
forehead — or were I to detail, with the accuracy of asculpto^, 
the elegant proportion of e.very limb, I might indeed commu- 
nicate to the mind of the reader the idea of a much morf 
handsome man than he really was ; but I should fail to invest 
the image with that spirit of gracefulness which, however 
combined with outward form, seems to radiate from within, 
which must live to be perfect, andtnust be seen to be understood. 
. Ilis apparel was not such aa his bearing seemed to warrant : 
though good, it was not costly, and though not faded, it cer- 
■ ainly was not new. Nor watthq fashion of it entirely Eng- 
lish : the gray clotb-doublet slashed with black, as well as the 
failing ruff round his and his 

lioae of dark stuff, i wunced 

foreign also by the co the va- 

riety of modes then nation, 

justified a man in chi xtreme. 

whetherfrom the &thi I'sninth 

7>air, or iroiin the cloe worder. 

The traveller's hose atter fa- 

shion, and served to a la limbi-. 

without Btraitenin|r hii hia wide 

hoots of untanned let evinced 

^ that he did not conaic ig, or al 

least very fatiguing. . 
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in* those daye, when as old Holinshed assures us, it was* 
not safe to ride unarmed, even upon the most iVcquented road, 
a small bridle path, such as that which the travellei^^puigued. 
was not likely to afford much greater security, f&o^^verj^lfi-/ 
did not appear to have furnished himself with niorBWnTtho-* 
complement of offensive arms, usually worn by every one 
above the rank of a simple yeoman ; namely, the long straight 
do|d|^7edged sword, which, thrust through a broad buff belt, 
hun^^rpendicularly down his thigh, with the hilt shap^ in 
form of a cross, without any farther guard for the hand ; . while 
in the girdle appeared a small dagger, which served a\so as a 
knife ; added to these, was a dag or pistol, which though small, 
considering the dimensions of the arms then used, would have . 
caused any horse-pistol of the present day to blush at its own 
insignificance. 

In point of defensive armour he carried none, except a 
steel cap, which hung at his saddle-bow, while its place on his 
head was supplied by a Genoa bonnet of black velvet, round 
which his rich chestnut hair curled in thick profision. 

Here have I bestowed more than a page ar.d a half upon 
the description of a man^s dress and demeanoui-, which, under 
most circumstances, I should consider a most scanrialous and 
illegitimate waste of time, paper, and attention ; but, in truth, 
I would fain, in the present instance, that my reader s^hould 
see my traveller before his mind^s eye, exactly as his picture 
represents him, j^iicki^ig along the road on his strong black 
horse, with his chest borne ^ward, his heel depressed, his 
person erect, and his whole i^ure expressing corporeal ease . 
and power. 

Very difiisrent, however, were his mental sensations, if one 
might believe the knitted look of thought tliat sat upon his full 
broad brow, and the lines that early care seemed to have busily 
traced upon the cheek of youth. Deep meditation, at all events, 
was the companion of his way ; for, confident in the yure-footed- 
ness of his steed, he took no care to hold his bridle in hand, but 
suffered himself to be borne forward almost unconsciously, fixing 
his gaze upon the line of light that hung above the edge of the hill 
before him, as if there he spied some object of deep interest ; yet, 
at the same time, with that fixed intensity, which told, that; whife 
the eye thus occupied itself, the mind was far otherwise ein 
ployed. 

. It was a shrewd March morning, and the part of the road 
ftt which the traveller had now arrived, opened out upon a wide ■ 
iriSd common, whereon the keen north-west blast had full room ^ 
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lo exercise itself unrestrained. On the one side, the country 
sloped rapidly down from the road, exposing an extensive view of 
some fine level plains, distributed into fields, and scattered witli 
a multitude of hamlets and villages, the early smoke rising 
from whose chimneys, caught by the wind, mingled with the 
vapour from a sluggish river in the bo^om, and, drifting over 
the scene, gave a thousand different aspects to the lajub|ape 
as it passed. On the other hand, the common rose agflR the 
sky in a wide sloping upland, naked, desolate, and unbroken, 
except where a clump of stunted oaks raised their bare heads 
out of an old gravel pit by the road side, or where a group of 
dark pines broke the distant line of the ground. The road 
which the traveller had hitherto pursued proceeded still along 
the side of the hill, but branching off to the left was seen 
another rugged gravelly path, winding over the common. 

At the spot where these two divaricated, the horseman 
stopped, as if uncertain of his farther route, and looking for 
some one to direct him on his way. But he looked in vain ; 
no trace of human habitation was to be seen, nor any indication 
of man's proximity, except such as could be gathered from the 
' ])resence'of a solitary duck, which seemed to be passing its 
anchoritish hours in fishing for the tadpoles, which inhabited a 
little pond by the road-side. 

The traveller paused, undetermined on which of the two 
roads to turn his horse, when suddenly a loud scream met his 
car, and instantly setting spur3 to his horse, he galloped to- . 
wards the quarter from whence the sound seemed to proceed. 
Without waiting to pursue the windings of the little path, in 
a moment he had cleared the upland, towards the spot where 
he had beheld the pines, and instead of finding that the 
country beyond, as one might imagine ffom the view below, 
fell into another deep valley on that side, he perceived that the 
common continued to extend for some way over an uninter- 
rupted flat, terminated by some wide plantations at a great 
distance. 

In advance, sheltered by a high bank, and the group of 
pines above mentioned, appeared a solitary cottage formed of 
wood and mud. It may be well supposed that its architecture 
was not very perfect, nor its construction of the most refined 
taste ; but yet there seemed some attempt at decoration in the 
rude trellis that surrounded the door-way, and in the neat cut- 
ting of the thatch which covered it from the weather. As 
^f thel traveller rode towards it the scream was reiterated, aitd 
now? guided by his ear, he proceeded direct towards a little.: 
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geoAeUf which had been borrowed from the common, and 
^closed with a mud wall. The door of this enclosure stood 
open, and at once admitted the stranger into the interior, where 
he beheld — what shall be detailed in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER ;II. 

^^ Patient yourself ^ Madam, aid pardon me.*^ 
' Shakspeare. 

Now, doubtless, every romance-reading person, into whose 
hands this book may fall, will conclude, and determine, and 
feel perfectly convinced in their own minds, that the scream* 
mentioned in the last chapter, announces no less important u 
being than the heroine of the tale, and will be very much sur- 
prised, as well as disappointed, to hear that when the 'traveller 
rode through the open gate into the little garden attached to 
the cottage, he perceived a group, which certainly did not 
derive any interest it might possess from the graces of youth 
and beauty. It consisted simply of an old woman, of the 
poorest class, striving, with weak hands, to stay a stout rosy 
youth, of mean countenance, but good apparel, from repeat- 
^ ing a buffet he had bestowed upon the third person of tluj 
group, a venerable old man, who seemed little calculated to\. 
resist his violence. Angry words were evidently still passing 
on both parts, and before the traveller could hear to what they 
referred, the youth passed the woman, and struck the old man 
a second blow, which levelled him with the ground. 

If one might judge from that traveller's appearance, he had 
seen many a sight of danger and of horror ; but there was 
something in the view of the old man's white hair, mingling 
with the mould of the earth, that blanched his cheek, and 
made his blood run cold. In a moment he was off his horse. 
and by the young man's side. " How now. Sir villain !" cried 
he, " art thou mad, to strike thy father ?" 

" He's no father of mine," replied the sturdy youth, turning 
away his head with a sort of dogged feeling of shame. " lie's ^ 
jQO&ther of mine — I'm better come.'* 9. 

***:Btfitcfv come, misbegotten knave I" cried the traveller 
. ^ .f . '■"■.""■. 
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12 DARNLEY. 

^' then thy father might blush to own thee. Strike an old man 
like that ! Get thee gone, quick, lest I flay thee !" 

"Get thee gone, thyself I" answered the other, his feelin^i^ 
of reprehension being quickly fled : and turning sharply round, 
with an air of efirontery which nought but the insolence of 
oflSice could inspire, he added, " Who art thou, with thy get 
thee gones ? I am here in right of Sir Payan Wileton, to 
turn these old vermin out ; so get thee gone along with them !'* 
and he ran his eye over the stranger's simple garb with a sneer 
of sturdy defiance. 

The traveller gazed at him for a moment, as if in astonish < 
ment at his daring ; then, with a motion as quick as light, laid 
one hand upon the yeoman's collar, the other upon the thick 
band of his kersey slop breeches, raised him from the ground, 
and giving him one swing back, to allow his arms their full 
.sweep, he pitched him at once over the low wall of the garden 
into the heath bushes beyond. 

Without aflTording a look to his prostrate adversary, the 
stranger proceeded to assist the old man in rising, and, amid 
the blessings of the good dame, conveyed him into the cottage, 
[le then returned to the little garden, lest his horse should 
commit any ravages upon the scanty provision of the old 
couple, (for he was, it seems, too good a soldier even to allow 
his horse to live by plunder), and while tying him to the gate- 
post, his eye naturally turned to the bushes into which he had 
thrown his opponent. 

The young man had just risen on his feet, and, in unutter 
able rage, was stamping furiously on the ground, without how- 
ever daring to re-enter the precincts from which he had been 
^ unceremoniously expelled. The stranger contented himself 
with observing thaf^e was not much hurt ; and after letting 
his eye dwell for a moment on the cognizance of a serpent 
twined round a crane, which was embroidered on the yeoman'a 
roat, be again entered the cottage, while the other proceeded 
slowly over the common, every now and then turning round to 
sliake his clenched fist towards the garden, in the last struggles 
of impotent passion. 

" Well, goixl father, how fares it with thee ?" demanded the; 
traveller, approaching the old man. " I fear that young villain- 
has hurt thee." 

« Nay, Sir, nay," replied the other. " Not so ; in faith Ii^ 
<lid not strike hard : an old man's limbs are soon overthrown.-'; 
4.h ! well I remember the day when f would have whacked Ai 
.^core of thorn. But Vm broken now. — Kate, give his worH^ 
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ship the settle, if our boy had seen him Hft his hand against 
his father, 'faith, he 'd have broken his pate. Though your 
worship sooQ convinced him — God's blessing upon your head 
foi* it." 

The stranger silently sat himself down in the settle, which 
the old woman placed for him with a thousand thanks and 
gratolations, and suffered them to proceed undisturbed with all 
the garrulity of age, while his own thoughts seemed, from 
some unapparent cause, to have wandered far upon a different 
track. Whether, that the swift wings of memory had retraced 
in a moment a space that, in the dull march of time, had occu* 
pied many a long year, or that the lightning speed of hope had 
already borne him to a goal, which was still far beyond proba- 
bility's short view, matters little. Most likely it was one or 
the other ; for the present is but a poiiit to which but little 
thought appertains, while the mind hovers backwards and for- 
wards between the past and the future, expending the store of 
its regrets upon tiie one, and wasting all its wishes on the 
other. — He awoke with a sigh. " But tell me," said he" to the 
old man, " what was the cause of all this ?" 

" Why, Heaven bless your worship," replied the cottager, 
who had been talking all the time, " I have just been telling 
vou." 

** Nay, but I mean, why you came to live here ?" said the 
traveller, "for this is but a poor place!" and he glanced his 
eye over the interior of the cottage, which was >vretched 
enough. Its floor formed of hardened clay — its small lattice 
windows boasting no glass in the wicker frames of which they 
were composed, but showing in its place some thin plates of 
horn (common enough in the meaner cottages of those times,) 
admitting but a dull and miserable lighfe^ the interior — its 
bare walls of lath, through the crevices or which appeared the- 
mud that had been plastered on the outside — all gave an air 
of poverty and uncomfort difficult to find in tJie poorest Eng- 
lish cottage of to-day. ** I think you said that you had been 
in better circumstances ?" continued the traveller. 

" I did not say so, your Worship," replied the old man, 
•< but it was easy to guess ; yet, for twelve lonj? years, have 1 
Iwown little but misery. I was then gate-porter to my good 
Lord Fitzbemard, at Chilham Castle^ here hard by — your 
Worship knows it, doubtless ? Oh ! 'twas a fair place in those 
days, for my Lord kept great state, and never a day but what 
•we had the tilt-ynrd full of gallants, who would bear away the 
ring &om the best in the land. My old Lord could handle e 
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14 PASNLEY. 

lance welU too> though he waxed aged ; but 'twaa my young 
Lord Osborne that was the darling of all our hearts. Poor 

J^outh ! he was not then fourteen, yet so strong, he'd break tii' > 
ance, and bide a buftot, with the best. He's over the seas' '* 
now, alas ! and they say obliged to win his food at the sword'd ^ 
point." y 'K 

<< Nay, how so ?" asked the traveller. '' If he were heir ^C';. 
Chilhani Castle, how is it he fares so hardly, this Lord O&r- \' 
borne ?" . Jt > 

<<We called him still Lord Osborne," answered the old .h' 
woman, '^ for I was his nurse when he was young, your Wor*,'V. 
ship, and his christened name was Osborne. But his title w^* ■ ' 
Lord Darnley, by those who called him properly. God blesd-.v'; 
him for ever ! Now Richa][d, tell his honour how all the mis- . . / . 
fortunes happened." '• o ' /' 

a 'Twill but tire his honour^' said the old man. '< In hm - 
young day he must have heard how Empson and J)u^ey, tfe . /^ 
two blackest traitors that ever England had, went through Idl :* ' 
the country, picking holes in every honest man's coat, and te-' - '•. • 
questrating their estates, 'as 'twas then called. .Lord bless, 
thee, Kate! his Worship knows it all." 

'< I have heard something of the matter, but I would fai» V 
understand it more particularly," said the stranger. " 1 had ... . 
learned that the sequestrated estates had been restored) and the ' ' 
fines remitted, since this young King was up^n the throne*" .■' 

** Ay, truly, Sir, the main part of them," answered the -o.ld ^ 
man ; << but there were some men who, being in the CouHls ' * 
displeasure^ were not likely to have justice done them. Such-: . . 
a one was my good Lord and master, who, they say, had b6en •' 
heard to declare, that he held Perkyn Warbeck's title as gocx^ .;- 
as King Harry the Seventh's. So when they proved the p^iUl 
statutes against hiij^'as they called it, instead of calling for a . 
fine, which every peasant on his land would have brought his ' 
mite to pay, they took the whole estate, and left him a beggar •■ 
in his age. But that was not the worst, for doubtless the^ '• \ 
whole would have been given back again when the yOung-; : 
King did justice on Empson and Dudley ; but as this sequea«-., 
tration was a malice, and not an avarice like the rest, instead \ 
of transferring the estate to the King's own hand, they-gave it ' 
to one Sir Payan Wileton, who, if ever a gallows w^sF&iade ' 
higher than Haman's, would well grace it. This man hat' ' 
many a friend at the Court, gained, they say, by foul means ; \ ; 
and though much stir was made some eight years agone, byj/ - 
ihe Lord Staffi)rd and the good Duke of Buckingham, tohft^icsi^- . 
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tbe Old Lord's eatatOEi given back again, SirPayan was strong 
enough in abettors to outstand them all, and then ■ bu^I 
hear horses' feet. 'Tis surely Sir Payan sent to hound me out 
even from here." 

As he spokoy the loud neighing of the stranger's horse anr 
nounced the approach of some of his four-footed firatemityt 
and opening the cottage-door, the old man looked forth to as* 
certain if his apprehensions were just. 

The cloud, however, was cleared off his brow in a moment, 
by the appearance of the person who rode into the garden. 

" Joy> good wife ! joy !" cried the old man, ** it is Sir Cesar ! 
It is Sir Cesar ! We are^safe enough now !'^ 

"Sir Cesar!" cried the traveller, "That is a strange 
name!" and he turned to the cottage-door to examine the 
person that approached. 

Cantering through tbe garden, on a milk-white palfrey, 
adorned wiUi black leather trapping, appeared a little old man, 
dressed in singular but elegant habiliments. His doublet was 
of black velvet, bis hose of crimson stuff, and his boots of 
buff. His cloak was black, like his coat, but lined with rich 
miniver fur, of which also was his bonnet. He wore no arms, 
except a small dagger, the steel hilt of which glittered in his 
girdle ; and to turn and guide his palfrey, he made use of nei- 
fiier spur nor rein, but seemed more to direct than urge him, 
with a peeled osier stick, with which he every now and then 
touched the animal on either ear. 

His person was as singular as his dress. Extremely diminu- 
tive in stature, his limbs appeared well formed, and even grace- 
ful. He was not a dwarf, but still considerably below the middle 
size ; and though not mis-shapen in body, his face had that 
degree of prominence, and his eye that keen vivacious sparkle, 
generally discovered in the deformed. W complexion, he was 
swarthy to excess, while his long black hair, slightly mingled 
with gray, escaped from under his bonnet, and fell upon his 
shoulders. Still the most remarkable feature was his eye, 
which, though sunk deep in his head, had a quickness and a 
fire that contradicted the calm placid expression of the rest of ^ 
his Countenance, and seemed to indicate a restless, busy spirit ;* 
for £^ncing rapidly from object to object, it rested not a mo- 
ment Q|N»n any one thing, but appeared to collect the informa- 
tion it sought with the quickness of lightning, and then fly off 
to s(Hnething new. 

In this manner he approached the cottage, his look at fiAt-' 
rapidly running over the figures of the two cottagers and tksir 
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guest ; but tlien turning to their faces, iiis eye might be seen 
scanning every feature, and seeoiing to extract their meaning 
in an instant ; as in the summer, we see the bee darting into 
every flower, and drawing forth their virtues, while it scarcely 
pauses to fold its wings. It seemed as if the face was to him 
a book, where each line was written with some tale or some 
information, but in a character so legible, and a language so 
well known, that a moment sufficed him for the perusal of the 
whole. 

At the cottage door, the palfrey stopped of itself, and slip- 
ping down out of the saddle with extraordinary activity, the 
old gentleman stood before the traveller and his hosts with that 
sort of sharp sudden motion that startles, although expected. 
The old man and his wife received their new guest with rever- 
ence, almost approaching to awe ; but before noticing them 
farther than by signing them each with the cross, he turned 
directly towards the traveUer, and doffing his cap of miniver, 
he made him a profound bow, while his long hair, parted from 
the crown, fell over his face and almost concealed it : " Sir 
Osborne Maurice," said he, " Well met." 

The traveller bowed in some surprise to find himself recog- 
nised by the singular person who addressed him. *' Truly, 
Sir," he answered, <' you have rightly fallen upon the name I 
bear, and seem to know me welly though in truth J can boast 
no such knowledge in regard to you. To my rmnembrance, 
this is the first time we have met." 

^< Within the last thousand years, replied the old man, '* wc 
have met more than a thousand times ; but I remember you 
well before that, when you commanded a Roman Cohort in the 
first Punic war." 

** He's mat! !" thought the traveller, " profoundly insane I" 
and he turned an in^Pring glance to the old cottager and his 
wife : but far from showing any surprise, they stood regard- 
ing their strange visiter with looks of deep awe and respect ; 
however, the traveller, at length replied, ^* Memory, witli me, 
is a more treacherous guardian of the past : but may I crave 
-the name of so ancient an acquaintance." 

^' In Britain," answered the old man, <<they call me Sir 
Cesar ; in Spain, Don Cesario ; and in Padua, simply Cesario 
il dotto." 

« What !" cried Sir Osborne, « the famous " 

*' Ay, ay !" interrupted the old man ; ** famous, if it may so 
be called. — But no more of that. — Fame is but like a billow 
on a sandy i^ore, that when the tide is in, it seems a mighty 
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tking, and when 'tis out) 'tis nothing. If I have learned nought 
beside, I have learned to despise fame." 

** That your learning must have taught you far more, needs 
no farther proof than your knowledge of a stranger that you 
Tiever saw — at least with human eyes," said Sir Oshome, *^ and 
in truth, this, your knowledge, makes me a believer in that 
art, which, hitherto, I had held as emptiness." 

'^ Cast from you no ore till you have tried it seven times in 
the fire," replied Sir Cesar ; << hold nothing as emptiness that 
you have not essayed. But hark ! bend down thine ear, and 
thou shalt hear more anon !" 

The young traveller bowed his head, till liis ear was on a 
level with the mouth of the diminutive speaker, who seemed 
to whisper not more than one word, but that was of such a 
nature as to make Sir Osborne start back, and fix his eyes 
upon him with a look of inquiring astonishment, that brou^t 
a smile upon the old man's lip. '' There is no magic here," 
said Sir Cesar: <<You shall hear more hereafter — But hush! 
come into the cottage — for hunger, that vile earthly want, 
calls upon me for its due : herein, alas ! we are all a-kin unto 
the hog — come." 

They accordingly entered the lowly dwelling, and sat down 
to a small oaken table placed in the midst ; Sir Cesar as if 
accustomed to command there, seating the traveller as his 
guest, and demanding of the old couple a supply of those 
things he deemed necessary. ** Set down the salt in the mid- 
dle, Richard Heartley — now bring the bread — take the bacon 
froni the pot. Dame, and if therebeapompionyet not mouldy, 
put it down to roast in the ashes. Whet Sir Osborne's dagger, 
Richard. Is it all done ? — then sit with us, for herein are 
men all alike. Now tell me, Richard Heartley, while we eaf, 
what has happened to thee this mominf^for I learn thou hast 
been in jeopardy.^' 

'nius speaking, he carved the bacon with his dagger, and 
distributed to every one their portion, while Sir ^Osborne 
Maurice looked on not a little interested in the sc^e^ ono..of 
the most curious parts of which was the profound taciturnity 
that had succeeded to garrulity in the two old cottagers, and 
the promptitude and attention with which they executed all 
their guest's commands. 

The old gentleman's question seemed to untie Richard 
Heartley's lips, and he communicated in a somewhat circum- 
locutory phrase, that though he had built his house and en- 
doaid his garden on common laiid» which, as he took it, ^< was 
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free to every one, yet within the last year Sir Payan Wileton 
had demanded for it a rent of two pounds per annum, which 
was far beyond his means to pay, as Sir Payan well knew ; but 
he did it only in malice,^' the old man said, '^ because he was 
the last of the good old Lord's servants who was left upon the 
ground, and he, Sir Payan, was afraid, that even if he were to 
die there, his bones would keep possession for his old master ; 
so be wi^ed to drive him away altogether." 

" Go forth on no account !" interrupted Sir Cesar. — " With- 
out he take thee by force and lead thee to the bound, and 
put thee off, go not beyond the limits of the Lordship of Cfail* 
ham Castle ; neither pay him any rent, but live house fj^ee and 
land free, as I have commanded you." 

<< In truth," answered the old man, " he has not essayed to 
put me off; but he sent his bailiff this morning to demand the 
rent, and to drive me out of the cottage, and to pull off the 
thatch, though our Richard, who has returned from the army 
beyond the seas, is up at the manor to do him man service, 
for the sum." 

" Hold I" cried Sir Cesar ; " let thy son do him man ser- 
vice if he will, but do thou him no man service, and own to 
him no Lordship. Sir Payan Wileton has but his day — that 
will soon be over, and all shall be avenged — own him no JiOrd- 
ship, i say I" 

** Nay, nay. Sir, I warrant you," replied the old maw, " 'twaai 
even that that provoked Peter Wilson, the young bailiff, to strikel 
me, because I said Sir Payan was not my Lord, and I was not 
his tenant, and that if he stood on right, I had as much a right 
to the soil as he. " . 

<< Strike thee ! Strike thee ! Did he strike thee ?" cried Sir 
Cesar, his small black eyes glowing like red-hot coals, and 
tWinkling like stars Ctti a frosty mght. ^' Sur^ he^id not dare 
to strike thee ?" 

" He felled him. Sir Cesar," cried the old woman, whose 
tongue could refrain no longer ; *^ he felled him to the ground. 
1^ a cbSd I have had upon my knee, felled old Richard 
Heartley with a heavy blow !" 

*' My curse upon him !" cried the old knight, while anger 
and indignation cjrave to his features an expression almost sub- 
lime ; *' my curse upon him ! May he wither heart and limb 
like a blasted oak I liJce it, may he be dry and sapless, when 
all is sunshine and summer, without a green leaf to cover the 
nakedhess of his misery ; without fiower or fruit may he pas? 
4way , and fire consume the rottenness of his coi e I " 
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" Oh I your Worship, curse him not so deeply ; we know 
how heavy your curses fall, and he has had some paynmt 
already," said the old cottager : << this honourable gentleman 
heard my housewife cry, and came riding up. So when he 
saw the clumsy coward strike a feeble old man like me, he 
takes me him up by tiie jerkin and the slops, and casts him a» 
clean over the wail on the heath, as I've seen Hob «k»hnson 
cast a truss out of a hay-cart. ' ' 

<< Sir Osborne, you did well," said the old knight; ^you 
acted like your race. But yet I could have wished that this 
had not happened ; 'twould have been better that your coming 
had not been known to your enemies before your friends, 
which, I fear me, will now be the case. He, with whom you 
have to do, is one from whose keen eye nought passes without 
question. The fly may as well find its way through the spider's 
web, without wakening the crafly artist of the snare, as one, 
on whom tliat man has fixed his eye, may stir a step withoujf ^ 
his knowing it. But there is one who sees more deeply than 
even he does." 

"Yourself, of course," replied Sir Osborne ; " and indeed 
I cannot doubt that it is so ; for I sit here in mute astonishment 
to find that all I held most secret is as much known to you as 
to myself." 

"Ob, this is all simplicity," replied the old man ; "these 
are no wonders, though I may teach you some hereafter. At 
present, I will tell you the future, against which you must 
guard, for your fortune is a-making." 

*' But if our fate be fixed," said Sir Osborne, " so that everi 
mortal eyes can see it in thc^ stars, prudence and caution, wis- 
dom and action, are in vain-; for how can we avoid what is cer- 
tainly to be ?" 

**Not so, young man," replied Sir Cesar: "somethings 
are certain, some are doubtful ; some fixed by fate, some left 
to human will ; and those that see such things as are certain; 
may learn to guide their course through things that are not so. 
Thus, even in life, my young friend," he continued, speaking 
more placidly, for at first Sir Osborne's observation seemed 
to have nettled him,--r-" thus, even in life, each ordinary mor- 
tal sees before him but one thing sure, which is death. It he 
cannot avoid ; yet, how wholesome is the sight to guide us in 
existence I So in man's destiny, certain points are feed ; some . - ' 
of mighty magnitude, some that seem but trivial, and the rest 
are determined by his own conduct. Yet -ther^ ere noi^e so 
^clearly marked, that they may not be infiudnocdbY «#J^S'^^^' 
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ti^iU, SO that when the stars are favourable, he may carry his 
good fcnrtune to the highest pitch by wisely seizing opportu- 
nity ; and when they threaten evil or danger, he imay fortify 
himself against the misfortunes that must occur, by philoBO- 
phy ; and guard against the peril that menaces, by prudence* 
Thus, what study is nobler, or greater, or more b«ieficial, than 
that which lays open to the eye the book of fate ?*' 

The impressive tone and manner of the old man, joined 
. even with the singularity of his appearance, and a certain in- 
describable, almost unearthly fire, that burned in his eye, went 
greatly in the minds of his hearers to supply any deficiency in 
the chain of his reasoning. The extraordinary, if it be not 
ludicrous, is always easily convertible into the awful ; and 
where, as in the present instance, it becomes intimately inter- 
woven with all the doubtful, the mysterious, and the fearful in 
our state of being, it reaches that point of the sublime to which 
the heart of every man is niost sensible. Those always who 
know the least of what is true, are most likely to be influ- 
enced by what is doubtful ; and in an age where little was cer- 
tainly known, the remote, the uncertain, and the wild, com- 
manded man's reason by his passions and his fears. 

Sir Osborne Maurice mused. If it be asked whether he be- 
lieved implicitly in that art which many persons were then 
said to possess, of reading in the stars the ifuture fate of indi- 
viduals or nations, it may be answered, No. But if it be de- 
manded whether he rejected it absolutely, equally, No. He 
doubted ; and that was a stretch of philosophy, to which few 
attained in his day ; when the study of judicial astrology was 
often combined with the most profound learning in other par- 
ticulars, when, as a science, it was considered the highest 
branch of human knowledge, and its professors were regarded 
as almost proceeding a step beyond the just boundary of earthly 
research. We might say even more — when they produced 
such evidence of their extraordinary powers, as might well con- 
vince the best-informed of an unlettered age> and which affords 
curious subjects of inquiry even to the present time. 

In the meanwhile Sir Cesar proceeded : ** I speak thus as 
preface to what I have to tell you ; not that I suppose you will 
be dismayed when you hear that immediate danger menaces 
you, because I know you are incapable of fear ; but it is be- 
cause 1 would have you wisely guard against what I foretell. 
Know then, I have learned that you are likely to be in peril 
: tp^morrow, towards noon ; therefore, hold yourself upon your 
Ifiiftrd. Divulge not your proceeding to any ono. Keep d 
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w^chful eye, and si shrewd ear. Mark well yonr company ; 
and see that your sword be loose io the sheath." 

** Certainly, good Sir Cesar, will I follow your counsel," 
replied Sir OslK>me. '' But, might I not crave that you would 
afford me farther information, and by showing me what sort of 
danger threatens me, give me the means of ^.voiding it alto- 
gether ?" 

. " What you ask I cannot comply with," answered the old 
man. " Think not that the book of the stars is like a child's 
horn-book, where every word is clearJy spelled. Vague and 
undefined are the signs that we gain. Certain it is, that some 
danger threatens you ; but of what nature, who can say ? 
Know that, at the same time as yourself, were born sixty other 
persons, to whom the planets bore an equal ascendancy ; and 
at the same hour to-morrow each will undergo some particular 
peril. Be you on your guard against yours." 

** Most assuredly I will, and with many thanks," replied Sir 
Osborne. ** But I would fain know of what reason you take 
an interest in my fate more than in any of the other sixty per- 
sons you have mentioned." 

" How know you that I do so ?" demanded Sir Cesar dryly. 
^' Perchance had I met any one of them in this cottage, ( might 
have done them the same good turn. However, 'tis not so. I 
own I do take interest in your fate, more than that of any 
mortal being. Look not Surprised, yoijng man, for T have 
cause ; nay more — you shall know more. Mark me ! our fates 
are united for ever in this world, and I wUl serve you, though 
1 see, darkling through-the obscurity of time, that the nfbment 
which crowns all your wishes and endeavours is the last that I 
shall draw breath of life. Yet Jour enemy is my enemy, your 
friends are my friends, and f will serve you, though T die !" 

He rose and grasped Sir Osborne's band, and ftsedliis dark 
eye upon his face. " 'Tis hard to part with existence — the 
warm ties of life — the soft smiling realities of a world we know 
—and to begin it all again in forms we cannot guess. Yet, if 
my will could aher the law of fate, I would not delay your hap- 
piness an hour ; though I know, I feel, that this thrilling blood 
must then chill — that this quick heart must stop — that the 
golden light and the glorious world must fade away — and that 
my soul must be parted from its fond companion of earth for 
ever and f >r ever. Yet it shall be so. It is said. Reply not I 
Bpeak not ! Follow me ! Hufiti ! Hush !'* and proceeding to 
the door of the cottage he ihouiicirf H^ palfrey, which flftood 
ready, atad motkmed Sir Osborne t^df^'the same. 
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The yoimg Ejiight did so in silence, and rode along with him 
lo the garden-gate, followed by the old cottagers. There, 
Richard Heartley, as if accustomed so to do, held out his hand ; 
Sir Cesar counted into it nine nobles of gold, and proceeded 
en the road in silence. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Illusive dreams in mystic forms expressed." 

Blaokmobx. 

That which is out of the common course of nature, and for 
which we can see neither cause nor object, requites of course 
a much greater body of evidence to tender it historically ere* 
dible, than is necessary to authenticate any event within the 
ordinary operation of visible agents. Were it not so, the many 
extraordinary tales respecting the astrologers, and even the 
inagicians of the middle ages, would now rest as recorded 
truth, instead of idle fiction, being supported by much more 
witness than we have to prove many received facts of greater 
importance. Till the last century, the existence of what is 
called the second sight, among the .Scots, was not doubted : 
even in the present day it is nbt disproved, and we can hardly 
wonder therefore at our ancestors having ffiven credence to 
the more ancient, more probable, more reasonable supersti-- 
tion of the fates of men being influenced by the stars, or at 
their believing that the learned and wise could see into futu- 
rity, when many in this more enlightened age imagine that 
some of the rude and illiterate possess the same iaculty. 

It is not, however, my object here to defend long gone 
superstitions, or to show that the predictions of the astrologers 
•were ever really verified, except by those extraordinary coin- 
cidences for which we cannot account, and some of which 
every man must have observed in the current of his own Hfe. 
That they were so verified on several occasions, is nevertheless 
bisyond doubt ; for it is not the case that, in- the most striking 
instances of this kind, as many writers have asserted, the pre- 
diction, if it may be so called, was fabricated after its fulfil* 
ment. On the contrary, any one who chooses to investigalOr 
may convince himself that the prophecy was, in many instiiiccv^ 
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^lOuncedy tixii is still to be found recorded by contemporary 
writers before its accomplishment took place. As examples 
might be cited^ the prognostication made by an astrologer to 
Henry the Second of France, that he should be slain in single 
combat, a thing so unlikely, that it became the jest of .his whole 
court, but which was afterwards singularly verified, by his being 
accidentally killed at a tournament by Montgomery, captain 
of the Scottish guards. Also the prediction, by which the 
famous, or rather infamous Catherine de Medicis, was warned 
that St. Germains should be the place of her death. The 
Queen, fully convinced of its truth, never from that moment 
set foot in town or palace which bore the fatal name ; but in 
her last moments, her confessor being absent, a priest was ' 
called to her assistance, by mere accident, whose name was St. 
Germains, and actually held her in his arms during the dying 
struggle. 

These two instances took plaee about fifty years after the 
period to which this history refers, and may serve to show how 
strongly rooted in the minds of the higher classes was this sort 
of superstition, when even the revival of letters, and the diffu- 
sion of mental light, for very long did not seem at all to affect 
them. The habits and manners of the astrologers, however, 
tmderwent great changes ; and it is, perhaps, at the particular 
epoch of which we are now writing, namely, the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth of England, and Francis the First of France, 
that this singular race of beings was in its highest prosperity. 

Before that time, they had in general affected strange and 
retired habits, and whether, as magicians, or merely astrologers, 
were both feared and avoided. Some exceptions, however, 
must be made to this, as instances are on record, where, even 
in years long before, such studies were pursued by persons of 
the highest class, and won them both love and admiration ; the 
most brilliant example of which* was, in the person of Tiphaine 
Raguenel, wife of the famous Constable du Guesclin, whose 
counsels so much guided her husband through his splendid 
career. 

The magicians and astrologers, however, which were scat- 
tered through Europe towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
and the beginning of that which succeeded, though few in 
number, from many circumstances, bore a much higher rank 
in the opinion of the world than any who had preceded them. 
This must be attributed to their being in general pqraons of 
flame station in society, of profound erudition, of coilftly and 
fioti^hcid manners, and also to their making but litde ^Tel<Qi<^t2Ri 
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on the score of their supposed powers, and never any display 
th^reofi except they were eam^itly solicited to do so. 

There was likewise always to be observed in them a d^ree 
of eccentricity, if a habitual difference from their fellow-beings 
might so be called, which being singular, but not obtrusive, 
gave them an interest in the eyes of the higher, and a dignity in 
the estimation of the lower classes, as a sort of beings separated 
by distinct knowledge and feeling from the rest of mankind. 
In those ages, a thousand branches of useful knowledge lay 
hid, like diamonds in an undiscovered mine, and many minds, 
of extraordinary keenness and activity, wanting legitimate 
objects of research, after diving deep in the knowledge of the 
ancients, and exhausting all the treasures of antiquity, still 
misated, devoted themselves to those dark and mysterious sci- 
ences, that gratified their imagination with all the wild and the 
sublime, and gained for them a reverence among their fellow- 
creatures, approaching even to awe. 

As we have said before, whatever was the reality of their 
powers, or however they contrived to deceive themselves, as 
well as others, they certainly received not only the respect of 
the weak and vulgar, but if they used their general abilities for 
the benefit of mankind, they were sure to meet with the admi- 
ration and the friendship of the great, tlie noble, and the wise. 
Thus, the famous Earl bf Surrey, the poet, the courtier, the 
most accomplished gentleman, and bravest cavalier of that very 
age, is known to have lived on terms of intimacy with Comeliue 
Agrippa, the celebrated -Italian sorcerer, to whose renown the 
fame of Sir Cesar of England is hardly second, though early 
sorrows, of the inost acute kind, had given a much higher 
degree of wildness and eccentricity to the character of tho 
extraordinary old man, of whom wo speak, than the accom- 
plished Italian ever suffered to appear. 

In many circumstances, there was still a great degree of 
i^imilarity between thcin : both were deeply versed in classical 
knowledge, and every el^ont attainment,, and both possessed 
that wild and vivid iniaginz^ion, which taught them to combine 
in one strange and heterogeneous system, the pure doctrines of 
Christianity, the theories of the Pagan philosophers, and the 
strange mysterious notions of the dark sciences they pursued. 
Among many fancies derived from the ' Greeks, it seems 
certain that both Sir Cesar and Cornelius Agrippa- received, as 
in undoubted fact, the Pythagorean doctirne of the transmis- 
*jion of^the souls through various human bodies for a long 
period of existence, the spirit retaining, more or less, indiflS^pt- 
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men, the recollection of events which had occurred to them at 
other periods of being. 

One striking difference however existed between these two 
celebrated men. Cornelius Agrippa was all mildness, gentle- 
ness, and suavity ; while Sir Cesar, irritated by the memory of 
much sorrow, was wild, vehement, r»nd impetuous ; ever 
striving to do good, it is true, but hasty and impatient undei' 
contradiction. The same sort of mental excitement hurried 
him on to move from land to land, and place to place, without 
seeming ever to pause for any length of time, and as he stood 
not ^ upon the ceremony of introduction, but made himself 
known to whomsoever the fancy of the moment might lead 
him, he was celebrated in almost every part of the world. 

So much as we have said seemed necessary, in order to give 
our readers some insight into the character of the extraordi- 
nary man whose history is strongly interwoven with the web of 
the present narrative, and to prevent its being suppofjjd that 
he was an imaginary being, devised for the nonce, and we shall 
therefore now proceed with him in his proper person. 

"Let us reason," said Sir Cesar, breaking forth abruptly, 
after he had proceeded with the young Knight some way in 
silence — " Let us reason of nature and philosophy ; of thinjEr? 
that are, and of things thiit may be , for J would fain expel 
from my brain a crowd of sad thoughts and dark imaginings. 
•^'^Wlfcjmunt the caverns of memory." 

" Ishould prove but a slow reasoner,'' replied the youn^ 
Knight, " when compared with one whose mind, if report 
speak truth, has long explored the deepest paths of science, 
and discovered the full wealth of Nature." 

" Nay, nay, my friend," answered the old man, " sometliinii 
I have studied, it is true ; but Nature's full wealth who shall 
ever discover ? Look through the boundless universe, and yon 
shall find, that were the life of man extended a thousand fold, 
and all his senses refined to the most exquisite perfection, and 
had his mind infinite faculty to comprehend, yet the portion lu 
could truly know, would be to the great whole, as one grain of 
sand to the vast foundation of the sea. As it is, man not only 
contemplates but few of Nature's works, but also only sees a 
little part of each. Thus, when he speaks of life, he meanj- 
but that which inspires animals, and never dreams that every thinp 
has life — and yet it is so. Is it not reasonable to suppose (hat 
every thing that moves feels, and we cannot but conclude thnt 
every thing that feels lias life. 'I'he Indian tree, that raise*- 
its branches when any livin<^ crcatnvc ?^\>!?''^^^^^*'^'' twx^V ^^\> 
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must have sensatioiT; the loadstone that Hks to its fellow mixai 
know, must perceive that that fellow is near. Motion is life, 
and if viewed near, every thing would be foufid to have motion. 
10 have life, to have sensation." 

Sir 0:^borne smiled. " Tl»en you do suppose,*' demanded 
he, " that all vegetables and plants feel ?" 

** Nay, more ; much more T' answered the old man. *' I 
doubt not that every tiling in Nature feels in its degl*ee, ftoin 
the rude stone that the mason cuts, to man, the niost sensitiv(> 
of substantial beings." 

" It is a bold doctrine," said the young Knight, who, willing 
to gain what insight he could into his companion's character, 
pressed him for a still faither exposition of his opinions, though 
at the same time he himself felt not a little carried away by 
the energy of manner, and rich modulation of tone with which 
the old man communicated his singular idea-?. " It is a bold 
doctrine, and would seem to animate the whole of Nature. 
Could ft be proved, the world would acquire a glow of life., 
and activity of existence, where it now appears- cold and 
silent." 

" The whole of Nature is animated," replied Sir Cesar, 
*• Life, combined with matter, is but a th^uaandth part of life 
(wistent. The world teems with spirits : the very air is thick 
'.vith them. They dance in the sunshine, they ride upon tlie 
beams of the stars, they float about in the melodies of muBlc, 
they nestle in the cups of the flowers, and I am forced to 
!)clieve, that never a flower fades, or a beam passes away, 
without some being mourning the brief date of loveliness on 
earth. Doubt not, for this is true, and though no one cai] 
prove that matter is sensitive, yet it can be proved tliat such 
.spirits do exist, and that they may be compelled to clothe them- 
selves with a visible form. It can be proved, 1 say, and 1 haw 
proved it." 

" I have heard the same reported of you," replied Sir Os- 
borne ; " when you, with the renowned Cornelius Agrippa, 
trailed up a spirit to ascertain what would be the issue of the 
battle of Ravenna. Was it not so ?" 

" Speak not of it I" cried the old man, " speak not of it 1 
In that battle fell the bright, the gallant, the amiable Nemours. 
Though warned by counsel, by prophecy, and by portent, Ik- 
would venture his life on that fatal battle, and fell. — Speak 
not of it i But now to you and yours. — Whither go you ?" 

** My first care," replied Sir Osborne, " must be to seek ni} 
^ai}^cr, at ^YhosQ wish I have now returned to Kpgland. T<^* 
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vou, who know far more of me and mine than 1 ever dreamed 
that mortal ear had heard, I need not say where my father 
dwells." As he spoke, Sir Oebome drew up his horse, follow- 
ing the example of his companion, whose palfrey had stopped 
at a point where the road, separating into two branches, gave 
the traveller the option of proceeding either towards Canter- 
bury or Dover, as his business or pleasure might impel. At the 
same time the young Knight fixed his eye upon the other's 
face, as if to ascertain what was passing in his mind, seeking, 
probably, thence to learn how far the old man's knowledge 
really extended in respect to himself and his concerns. 

" It is a long journey," said Sir Cesar, thoughtfully, "and 
*lwill take you near three weeks to travel thitlier and back. 
Much may be lost or won in three weeks. You must not go. 
liie on to Dover and thence to London ; wait there till I give 
vou farther news, and be sure that my news shall be of some 
avail." 

" It cannot be," answered Sir Osborne Maurice. " Before 
I take any step whatever, I must see my father ; and though 
I doubt not that your advice be good, and your knowledge 
more than natural, 1 cannot quit my road, or wait in any place 
till I have done the journey to which duty and affection call me.'' 

" Your own will, then, be your guide, though it be a bad 
one," answered Sir Cesar. " But mark, I tell' you, if you 
pursue the road you are on, you will meet with danger, and 
will lose opportunity. My words are not wont to fall idly." 

" Whatever dangers may occur," replied Sir Osborne, " m\ 
road lies toward London^ and it shalf not be easy to imped u 
me on my may." 

" Ho ho! so headstrong !" cried the old Knight ; " T GodV 
name, then, on ! My palfrey goes too slow for your youno 
blood. Put spurs to your steed. Sir, and get quick into th(j 
perils, from which you will need my hand to help you out, 
Spiir, spur, Sir Knight ; and good speed attend you." 

** By your leave, then," replied Sir Osborne, taking the old 
man at his word, and giving his horse the spur : '* Sir Cesar, 
I thank you for your kindness, we shall meet again, when 1 
hope to thank you better, till then, farewell !" 

*; Farewell, farewell I" muttered the old Knight ; « just the 
same as ever ! If 1 remember right, he was killed in the first 
Punic war, for not taking the advice of Valerius the Sooth- 
sjayer ; and tiiough now hi3 soul has passed through fifty dif 
ferent bodies, he is just as headstrong as ever," and with thcst? 
5k9.gfi reflections Sir Cesar pursued taa n«^^. 
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Leaving iiim, however, to his own meditations, we nius? 
now, for some time, follow the track of Sir Osborne Maurice, 
whose horse bore him quickly along that same little tortuous 
road, in the midst of which we encountered him in the begin- 
ning. To say sooth, some speed was necessary, for whatever 
might be the cause that induced the young Knight to linger at 
the cottage of old Richard Heartley, and whatever might be 
the ideas that had occupied him during so long a reverie, ho 
had wasted no small portion of the day, between listening to 
the garrulity of the old man, thinking over the circumstances 
wiiich that garrulity jcalled up to memory, and conversing with 
ihe singular being from whom he had just parted ; and yet. 
within a mile of the spot where he had left the astrologer, Sir 
Osborne drew in his bridle, and standing in the stirrup, locked 
round him on both sides over the high bank of earth, which in 
rhat place flanked the road on either hand. 

After gazing round for a moment, and marking every trifling 
object with an attention which was far more than the scenery 
merited, from any apparent worth or picturesque beauty, he 
turned his horse into a small bridle-path, and riding on for 
about a mile, came in front of a mansion, which, even in that 
day, bore many a mark of venerable antiquity. 

A small eminence, at about five hundred yards' distance from 
it, gave him a full view of the building, as it rose upon another 
slight elevation, somewhat higher than that on which he stood. 
Through tlie trees, which filled up the intermediate space, was 
seen gliding a small river, that, meandering among the 
<!opses, now shone glittering in the sun, now hid itself in the 
•shades, with that soothing variety, gay, yet tranquil, placid but 
not insipid, which is the peculiar characteristic of the course 
of an^ English stream. The wind had fallen, the clouds had 
dispersed, and the evening sun was shining out, as if seducing 
the early buds to come forth, and yield themselves to his 
treacherous smile, and all the choir of Nature was hymning its 
•iong of joy and hope in the prospect of delishtful summer. 
Above the branches, which were yet scarcely green with the 
iirst downy promise of the spring, was seen rising high the 
dark, octagon keep of Chilham Castle. It was a buildrng of 
the old irregular Norman construction, and the architect, who 
probably had forgot that a staircase was requisite till he had 
completed the tower, had remedied the defect, by throwing 
out from the east side a sort of square buttress, which contained 
the means of ascending to the various stories of wliich it was 
composed. On the west side of the keep, appeared a Ioim; 






mass of buildings of a still more ancient date, surrounded by 
strong stone wails overgrown wkh ivy, foitning a broken, but 
picturesque line of architecture, stretching just above the tops 
of the trees, and considerably lower than tlK5 tower, while a 
small detached turret was seen here and there, completing the 
castellated appearance of the whole. 

Sir Osborne paused, and gazed at it for five or ten minute.^ 
in silence, while a variety of very opposite expressions took 
possession of his countenance. Now it seemed that the calm 
beauty of the scene filled him with thoughts of tranquillity and 
delight ; now, that the view recalled some poignant sorrow, 
for something very bright rose and glistened in his eye. Al 
last, his brow knit into a frown, and anger seemed predominant. 
as, grasping the pommel of his sword with his left-hand, lie 
shook his clenched fist towards the antique battlements of the 
castle, and then, as if ashamed of such vehemence of passion, 
he turned his horse, and galloped back on the road he came. 

The moment after he had again entered upon the road to 
Canterbury, a sudden change took place in the pace of his 
horse, and perceiving that he had cast a shoe, the young Knight 
was forced, although the sun was now getting far west, to 
slacken his pace ; for the lady who walked over the burning 
ploughshares would have found it a different story had she tried 
to gallop over that road .without shoes. Proceeding, there- 
fore, but slowly, it was nearly dark when he reached the littlo 
•village of North bourne, where, riding up to the smithy, he 
called loudly for the farrier. No farrier, however, made hi>' 
appearance ; and all was silent, and as black as his trade, and 
the only answer which Sir Osborne could procure, was at 
length elicited from one of a score of boys, who, with open 
eyes and gaping mouths, stood round listening unmoved for a 
quarter of an hour, while the Knight adjured the blacksmith 
to come forth and show himself. 

" Can I have my horse shod here or not, little varlet ?" cried 
he at length, to one of the most incorrigible starers. 

" Ye moy, if ye loyke," answered the boy, with that air of 
impenetrable stupidity which an English peasant boy can 
sometimes get up when he is half frightened and half sullen.. 

" He means, ye moy, if ye can," answered another urchin, 
with somewhat of a more intellectual face, *' for Jenkin 
Thumpum is up at the hostel shoing the merchant's beast, s^nd 
Dame Wiimy, his wife, is gone to hold the lantern. He \ 
he! hel'^ 
**Ka! ha! ha!" roared his companies?, to who$« mvwi 
. . 3* 
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Dame Winny holding the lantern was a very good joie. 
'' Ha ! ha ! ha ! wherever Jenkin Thumpura i^, there goes 
Dame Winny. to hold the lantern. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

'< But bow far is it to the inn, my good boy ?^' demanded Sir 
Osborne. 

" Oh, it's for half an hour up the road ye see,"replied the 
boy, who still chuckled at his own joke, and wanted fain tn 
repeat it. 

<' But are you sure the blacksmith is tliere V demanded Sir 
Osborne. 

" Oy, oy 1" replied the boy, " as sure as eggs are bacon, it" 
be^s not coming back again. So if ye go straight up along, 
you'll meet Jenkin coming, and Dame Winny holding the 
lantern. Ha ! ha ! ha I" 



CHAPTER IV. 

-*. 

•' The first, forgive my verse if too diffuse, 
Performed the kitchen's and the parlour's use." 

It was quite dark when Sir Osborne Maurice arrived a»' 
the gate of the hostel, or inn, which consisted of a long row 
of low buildings, running by the side of the road, with a straw - 
yard at the nearer endj into this the traveller guided his horse 
by 'the light of a horn lantern, which was held by no other 
person than Dame Winny herself, while her husband, Master 
Thumpum, pared the hoof of a stout gelding which stood tied 
to the stable-door. (Things were arranged diflerentlyin those 
days from what they are now). 

As soon as the good lady heard the sound of a horse's feet 
pntering the court, she raised her melodious voice to notify to 
I he servants of the house a traveller's arrival. 

"Tim Chamberlain! Tim Chamberlain!" cried sh<?, 
* here's a master on horseback." 

The Chamberlain, for by such sonorous title did he desi«r- 
iiate himself, came forth at the summons, presenting not only 
the appearance of an ostler, but of' a bad ostler too ; and 
ailer assisting the Knight to dismount, he took from tlie saddle 
{he leathern bags, which commonly accompanied a traveller ov.< 
? journey in those days, and running his hand over the exterior « 
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with the utmost nonchalance, endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the contents were such as might be acceptable to any 
of his good friends on the road. 

Sir Osbonie's first care was of his horse, which he ordered 
to be shod, for the purpose of proceeding immediately ; but 
finding its foot somewhat tender, he at length determined upon 
passing the night at the inn, rather than injure an animal on 
which his farther journey greatly depended ; and leaving the 
Chamberlain to examine his bags more at his leisure, he 
entered the kitchen, which was then the common room of 
reception. 

Night had by this time rendered the air chilly, and the sight 
of a large blazing fire, which greeted his eye as he pushed 
open the door, promised him at least that sort of reception 
for which he was most anxious, as he did not propose to 
himself any great communion with those who might be within. 
The apartment was not very inviting, in any other particular 
than in the cheerful blazing of the large logs of wood with 
which the hearth was strewed, for the floor was of battened 
mud, aiid the various utensils which hung round did not do 
great credit to the hostess' housewifery. 

Much was the confusion which reigned amidst pans, kettle:^ 
pots, and plates ; and sundry were the positions of spits, gridi*- 
rons, and ladles ; in short, it seemed as if the implements of 
cooking had all got drunk after a hard day's work, and had 
tumbled over one another the best way they could. From the 
large black rafters overhead, however, hung much that migh( 
gratify the eye of the hungry traveller ; for the kitchen seemed 
to serve for larder as well as drawing-room. There, might 
be seen the inimitable ham of York, with manifold sides of 
bacon, and dangling capons, and cheeses store ; and there, too, 
was the large black turkey, in its native plumes, with endless 
strings of sausages, and puddings beyond account. Nor was 
dried salmon wanting, nor a net full of lemons, nor a bag of 
pease ; in a word, it was a very comfortably-garnished roof, 
and in some degree compensated for the dis-array of the room 
that it overhung. 

In those days, the close of the evening was generally the 
signal for every traveller to betake himself to the nearest 
place of refuse ; and with his circle round the fire, and his 
own peculiar chair placed in the most approved corner of the 
vast chimney, mine Host of the inn seldom expected the 
arrival of any new guest after dark. It was then, if his coca* 
paoy were somewhat of his owpdegree^ tliatUeYiCi\M^^>»* 
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best story, or crack his best joke ; and sometitncs even, altrr 
many an overflowing flagon had gone round at the acknow 
ledged expense of his guests, he himself too would club his 
tankard of toast and ale, for which it is probable, he found 
!<uflicient means to make himself kindly reparation in some 
other manner. 

In such course flowed by the moments at the inn, when Sir 
Osborne Maurice, pushing open the door of the kitchen, inter- 
rupted the landlord in the midst of an excellent good ghost 
story, and made the whole of tlie rest of the party turn theii 
heads suddenly round, and fix their eyes upon the tall graceful 
ligure of the young Knight, as if he had been the actual ap- 
parition under discussion. 

The assembly at the kitchen fire consisted only of six per- 
sons. Mine host, as above stated, in his large arm-chair, wa« 
first in bulk and dignity. Whether it be or not a peculiar 
quality in beer to turn every thing which contains a groat. 
quantity of it into the shape and demeanour of a ton, has often 
struck me as a curious question in natural philosophy ; but 
certain it is t}\at many innkeepers, but more particularly the 
innkeeper in question, possess, and have possessed, and pro- 

4»ably will possess, so long as such a race exists, the size, ro 
undity, profbupdness, and abhorrence of locomotion, which 
are considereaas pecuhar attributes of the above-named re- 
ceptacle, as well as the known quality of containing vast 
quantities of liquor. Mine host was somewhat pale withal, 
hut sundry carbuncles illuminated his countenance, and gave 
an air of jollity to a face whose expression was not otherwise 
very amiable. 

Next to this dignitary sat a worthy representative of a raco 
now, alas ! long, long extinct, and indeed almost unrecorded. 
Oh, could old Hall or Holinshed have divined that the 
Portingal captain would ever^ become an animal as much 
'?xtinct as the mammoth or the mastodon,* leaving only a 
tow scattered traces to mark the places through which he wan- 
dered, what long and elaborate descriptions should we not havo 
had, to bear at least his memory down to coming ages ! But 
in the days of those worthy writers, Portugal, qtj as they wrote 
if, Portingal, was tho land from which adventure and discover) 
issued forth over the earth, ay, and over the wa'^r too ; and 
ilicy never dreamed that the flourishing kingdom, whose adven- 
turous seamen explored eivery comer of the known world, and 
brought the fruits vnd treainires of the burning zone to tb^ 
/riffjd nations of Uie noitb, would ever dwindle away, so as to 
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be among the nations of Europe, like a sprat in a shoal oi 
herrings ; or certainly they would have given us a full and par- 
ticular description of a Portingal captain, from the top of his 
head down to the sole of his shoe. 

Luckily, however, the learned Vonderbrugius has supplid the 
defect more to my purpose than any other writer could have 
done, not only by describing a Portingal captain in the abstract, 
but the very identical Portingal captain, who there, and at that 
moment, sat by the fire-side. 

I have already hinted that the learned Theban's Latin is 
somewhat obscure, and* I will own that the beginning of his 
definition rather puzzled me : " CapUanus Portingalensia est 
homo pedibu8 sex — '* 

It was very easy to construe the first four words like a boy 
at school ; CapUanus Portingalensis, a Portugal captain, esi 
homo is a man. That was all very natural, but when it came 
to pedibus seXf with six feet, I was very much astonished, till 
I discovered that the professor meant tiius elegantly to express 
that he was six foot high. 

But before I proceed with the particular account, it maybe 
necessary to say a word or two upon the general history and 
qualifications of the Portingal captains of that day. Portu 
gal, as has been observed, was then tiie cradle o( lidventurou 
merchantmen ; that is to say, of men who gained an honest 
livelihood by buying and selling, fetching and carrying, lying 
and pilfering, thieving wholesale and retail, swearing a great 
deal, and committing a little manslaughter when it was ne- 
cessary. With these qualifications it may well be supposed 
that the Portingal captains were known and esteemed in every 
quarter of the globe, except America, and as they were daring, 
hardy, boasting fellows, who possessed, withal, a certain insin* 
uating manner of giving little presents of oranges, lemons, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, &c. to the good dames of the houses 
where they were well-received, as well as of rendering every 
sort of unscrupulous service to the breeched part Sf the esta-" 
blishment, it may equally well be supposed that some few peo- 
ple shut them out of their houses, and called them << thievish 
vagabonds," while a great many took them in, and thought 
them *^ nice, good-humoured gentlemen.^ 

Freeholders of the ocean, their own country bound them by 
no very strict laws, and if they broke the laws of any other, 
tliey took to their ship, which was generally near, and, like the 
Greenwich Pensioner, <' went to sea again." Speaking a 
jU'gcm of aU languages, acconunodating UiemsQlyea t5^ ^^^^^ 
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tomS) cheating and pilfering from all nations/ and caring not 
one straw more for one country than another, they furnished 
the epitome, the beau ideal of a true Citizen of the world. 

The specimen of this dignified race, who occupied a seat 
between mine host and hostess, was, as we have seen, six feet 
high, and, what sailors would term, broad over the beam. His 

• neck was rather of the longest, and at the end of it was 

^ perched a mighty small head, whose front was ornamented with 

a large nose, two little dark twinkling eyes, under a pair of 
heavy black brows, and a mouth of quite sufficient size to serve 

', a moderate-minded pair. Any one who has heard of a red 

Indian, may form some idea of his complexion, which would 
remind one of a black sheep marked with red ochre ; and from 
his rich soil sprang forth and flourished a long thin pair of 
mustachoes, something after the Tartar mode. His dress was 
more tolerable than his face, consisting of a dark brown 
doublet, slashed with light green, (much resembling a garden 
full of cabbage stocks,) with trunks and hosen to correspond ; 
while in his belt appeared a goodly assortment of implements 
for cutting and maiming, too numerous to be recited ; and be- 

'-^ tween his legs, as he sat rocking himself on his chair, held 

this long sword, with the point of which he ever and anon 
raked fresh ashes round a' couple of eggs that were roasting 
^ on the hearth. 

Smiling on this jewel of a captain, sat our landlady in th(; 
next chair, a great deal too pretty to mind the aflairs of her 
house, and a great deal too fine to be veiy good. Now the 
captain was a dashing man, and though he did not look tender, 
he looked tender things ; and besides, he was an old friend of 
the house, and had brought mine hostess many a little senti- 
mental present from beyond the sea, so that she found herself 
justified in flirting with so amiable a companion, by smiles 
and glances, while her rotund husband poured forth his aie- 
•nspired tale. 
I On the rfght band of the hostess stood the cook, skewering 

h ^»p a fine breast of house lamb, destined for the rere supper of 

?^ i stout old English clothier, Jekin Groby by name, who, placed 

in the other seat of honour opposite mine host, leaned himself 
back in a delicious state of drowsiness between sleeping and 
T/akiiig, just hearing the buzzing of the landlord's story, with 
only sufl^cient apprehension left to catch every now and then 
t '*• tiu ghoai-^ihe gho9ty^ and to combine that idea with strange 

) misty fantasies in his sleep-embarrassed brain. The sixth 

j»erson was the turnspit dog, who, freed from his Ixionian t^^ki 
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sat on Lis rump facing his master, on whose countenance he 
gazed with inost sagacious eyes, seeming much more attentive 
to tlie tale than any one else but the cook. 

As I have said, Sir Osborne tlirew open the door somewhat* 
suddenly, startling all within. Every one thought it was the 
ghost The landlord became ^ motionless ; tJie landlady 
screamed ; the C€K>k ran the skewer into her hand ; the turn- 
spit-dog barked ; Jekin Groby knocked his head against the 
chimney ; and the Portingal captain ran one of the eggs 
through the body with the point of his sword. 

It has been said that a good countenance is a letter of ro- 
commendation, and to the taste of mine hostess it was the boist 
that could be given. Thus, after she had finished her scrcani, 
and had time to regard tlie physiognomy of the ghost who 
threw open the kitchen door, she liked it so much better than 
that of the Portingal captain, that slic got up with her very 
best curtsey, drew a settle to the fire next to herself, bade thf^ 
turnspit hold his tongue, and ordered Tim Chamberlain, who 
ibllowed hard upon Sir Osborne's footsteps, to prepare for hi^ 
worship the tapestry*chamber. 

'* I seem to have scared you all," said Sir Osborne, some- 
what astonished at the confusion which his entrance had 
caused : " What is the matter ?" 

"J^ay, marry, Sir, 'twas nothing," replied the landlady- 
with a sweet simper, *' but a foolish ghost that my husband 
spoke of." 

" The foolish ghost has broke my head, I know," said Jekin 
Groby, rubbing his pole, which had comfe in contact with tlu: 
<*liimney. 

•* Nay, then, the ghost was rud«, as well as foolish," re- 
marked Sir Osborne, taking his seat. 

'* Ila ! ha ! well said, young gentleman," cried the honest 
clothier. " Nay, now, I warrant thou hast a merry heart." 

" Thou would'st be out," answered Sir Osborne : *• My 
heart's a sad one," and he added a sigh, that showed there was 
rfome truth in what he said, though he said it lightly. 

" They sayo, that thin doublets cover alway gay heart," said 
the Portingal captain. " Now, Senhor ! your doublet^^ wa« 
not very thick, good youths." 

"Good youth 1" said Sir Osborne, turning towards the 
speaker, whom he had not before remarked, and glancing his-; 
eye over his person, " Good youth ! what mean you by that, 
Sir ?" Btit as his eye fell upon the face of the Portingal, his 
*'lieek suddenly reddened very high, and the glance of tlio. 
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other sunk as if quelled by some powerful recollection.-^ 
•*0h ! ho !" continued the Knight, " A word with you, Sir," 
and rising, he pushed away the settle, and walked towards the 
'end of the room. 

^* Pray don't fight, gentlemen !'* cried the hostess, catching 
hold of the skirt of Sir Osborne's doublet. " Pray don't fight ! 
I never could bear to see blood spilled. John Alefop ! Hus- 
band ! you are a constable, don't let them fight !'* 

<< Leave me, D^me, you mistake me. We are not going to 
fight," said Sir Osborne, leading her back to the fire ; "I merely 
want to speak one word to this fellow. Come here. Sir I" 

The Portingal captain had by this time risen up to his full 
Iieight) but as he marched doggedly after the young Knight, 
there was a swinging stoop in his long neck that greatly dero- 
gated from the dignity of his demeanour. Sir Osborne spoke 
to him for some time in a low voice, to which he replied 
nothing but " Dios ! It's nothing to 1 1 Vary well ! Not . a 
word !" 

*' Remember, then," said the Knight, somewhat louder. " If 
I find you use your tongue more than your prudence, I will slit 
vour ears !" ' 

" Pan de Dios ! you are the only man that dare to say nu.- 
^ so," muttered the captain, following towards the fire, at which 
the Knight now resumed his seat, and where mine host was 
expatiating to Jekin Groby, the hostess, the cook, and the turn- 
spit-dog, «pon the propriety of every constable letting gentle- 
{ men settle their differences their own way. " For," said he. 

^ '* what is the law made for ? Why, to punish the offender. — 

{"' Now, if there is no oflfence committed, there is no offender, 

then would the law be of no use ; therefore, to make the law 
useful, one ought to let the offence be committed without in- 
termeddling, which would be rendering the law of no avail.'* 
'* Very true," said his wife. 

" Why, there's something in it," said Jekin Groby, ** for 
when I was at Court, the King himself ordered two gentlemen 
to fight. Lord a' mercy, it seemed to me cruel strange !" 

"Nay, when wert thou at Court, Master Jekin ?" demanded 
the landlord. 

( u Why, have I ate lamb and drank ale at thy house twice 

/ every year," demanded the indignant clothier, " and know*st 

; thou not, John Alesop, that I am a Clothier, otherwise Cloth- 

• merchant, to his Most Gracious Grace King Henry ? A nd 

that twice he has admitted me into his dignified presence ? 
/ ind once that T staved six weeks at the Palace at Westmln* 



9ter ? Ob» it is a Prince of a Kiog ! Lord a' mei'cy, you 
never saw his like !"' 

'' Nay, nay, I heard not of it," replied tbe landlord. << Bu/ 
come. Master Jekin, as these gentlemen don't seem inclineil 
to fight, tell us all about the Court, and who you saw there« 
while the lamb is roasting.'* 

The honest clothier was willing enough to tell his story, and 
including even the Knight, every one seemed inclined to hear 
him, except indeed the Portingal captain, who was anxious to 
recommence his flirtation with Master Alesop's dame. Bii< 
she, having by chance heard a word or two about slitting ot 
ears, turned up her nose at her foreign enamorato, and pre- 
pared herself to look at Sir Osborne Maurice, and to listen to 
Jekin Groby. 

<* Oh, it is a prodigious place, the Court !" said the clothier, 
*^ a very prodigious place indeed. But to my mind, the finest 
thing about it is the King himself. Never was such a king ; 
so fine a man, or so noble in his apparel ! I have seen hini 
wear as many as three fresh suits a day. Then for the broi- 
dery, and tlie cloth of gold, and the cloth of silver, and the 
coats of goldsmiths' work ; there was a world of riches ! — 
And among the nobles too, there was more wealth on their 
backs than in their hearts or their lieads, I'll warrant. The 
nobility of the land is quite cast away, since the youngsters 
went to fetch back the Lady Mary from JPrance, after her old 
husband the Frepch King died. None but French silks worn : 
and good English cloth, forsooth, is too coarse for their fine 
backs ! And then the French fashions, too, not only touch 
the doublet, but affect the vest, and the nether end, so tha< 
what with chamfred edging, and short French breeches, they 
make such a comely figure, that except it were a dog in a 
doublet, you shall not see any so disguised as our young no 
bility." 

While the good clothier proceeded, the Portingal had more 
than once fidgeted on his seat, as if with some willingness to 
evade the apartment, atid at length had arisen and was quietly 
proceeding towards the door, when the eye of Sir Osborne 
Maurice fixed upon him, with a sort of stem authority in itr- 
glance, which he seemed well to understand, for without more 
ado, he returned to his settle, and showed as if he had merely 
risen to stretch the unwieldy length of his legs, by a turn uppii 
the floor. 

Ja the mean time, Jekin Groby went on. 

<' It is n lewd »e^md a bad, I wot, and the next will be « 

ToL, I.- 
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worse, seeing that all our young gallants are so full of strange 
fantasies — that is not to say all, for there is the young Earl oi' 
Derby, God bless his noble heart ! he is an honest one and a 
inerry, and right English to the core. One day he meets mc 
in the ante-chamber, where I had always leave to stand to see 
all the world go in and out, and he says to me, * honest Jekin 
Groby,' says he, ' dost thou stand here in the ante-room, wait- 
ing for my Lord Cardinal's place if he should chance to die ?' 
* Nay, my good Lord,' I was bold to answer, * I know that here 
I am out of place, yet my Lord Cardinal's would not suit me.' 
So then he laughed ; * why not ?' says he, * for certainly thou 
urt of the cloth.' — But hark ! they are crying in the court." 

The honest clothier was right, for sundry sounds began to 
make themselves beard in the court-yard, announcing the arrival 
of no inconsiderable party, who, if one might judge by the 
vociferation of the servants, were people that made some noise 
in the world. 

Up started mine host, as well as his rotundity would let him, 
up started mine hostess, and out rushed the cook ; while, at 
the same moment, a bustling lacquey, with riding-whip in 
Iiand, pushed into the kitchen, exclaiming, << What^s this ! 
what's tliis ! but one tapestried room, and that engaged ? — 
Nonsense ! it must be had, and shall be had, for my young lady 
and her woman I" 

"A torch ! a torch!" cried a voice without. " This way, 
lady. The rain is coming on very hard ; we shall be much 
better here." 

All eyes turned towards the door with that anxious curiosity 
which every small body of human beings feels, when another 
' person is about to be added to the little world of the moment. 
But fastidious, indeed, must have been the taste that could 
have found any tiling unpleasing in the form that enteied. It 
was that of a sweet, fair girl, in the spring of womanhood : 
every feature was delicate and feminine, every limb wais small 
and graceful, yet with that rounded fulness, which is indispen- 
sable to perfect beauty. Her colour was not high, but it was 
fine ; and when she found herself before sp many strangers, it 
grew deeper, and deeper, till it might have made the rose look 
pftle — 

I hate long descriptions — She was lovely, and I have said 
enough. 

By this time the hostess had advanced, and a venerable olii 
man in a clerical robe had followed into the room* while mine 
host himself loUed forward to see what best could be done 
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fbr the accommodation of the large party, that seemed willing 
Uy honour his inn with their presence. 

^* I heard something about the best chamber being engaged,?' 
said the young lady, in a voice that sweetly corresponded with 
her person, at the same time turning half towards the hostess, 
half towards the clergyman ; " I beg that I may disturb no 
one, any chamber will do for me and my woman, if you think 
we cannot reach the Manor to-night.'' 

** Ay ! but if we can have the best chamber, I don't see 
why not, lady," said the lady's-maid, who by this time had 
followed. 

Sir Osborne Maurice advanced. '< If it is to me," said he, 
** that the best chamber has been assigned, I shall feel myself 
honoured in resigning it to a lady, but infinitely more, if my 
memory serves me right, and that lady be Lady Constance de 
Grey." 

" Good heaven. Master Osborne Maurice l" said the lady, 
colouring again with evidently no very unpleasant feelings ; '* 1 . 
thought you were in Flanders. When did " 

But she had no time to finish her phrase, for the old clergy- 
man cast himself upon Sir Osborne's neck, and wept like a 
child. ** My dear Osborne," cried he, " how ? when ? where ? 
— But I am a fool — how like you have grown to your dear 
lady mother. — Pardon, me, my Lord — I n^ean, Sir — 1 don't 
know what I'm talking of. — But you know you were my first 
pupil, and like my child — and I never thought to see you again 
before my old ^es were covered with the dust. Alack! 
alack ! what a fine man thou art grown. 'Tis just five years, 
come May, since you came to take leave of me at the house 
of this my honoured lady's father ; and, mind you, how you 
taught her to shoot with the bow, and how pleased my good 
lord her father was to see you." 

'< I have not forgot one circumstance of the kind hospitality 
Ith en received," said Sir Osborne, << and never shall, so long 
as I have memory of any thing." 

^' Ay, but she has lost the archery," said the old clergyman. 
** She has lost it entirely." 

** But I have not lost the bow, Master Osborne," said the 
lady, with a smile : <^ I have it still, and shall some day releam 
to draw it." 

There was a strange difierence between the manner of the 
clergyman and that of the lady, when addressings the young 
knight. Lady Constance evidently saw him with pieaaul^btit 
she seemed to feel, or to suppose, that there existed h^tmeio. ^ 






iheta a difference 6f mnk, wiiich tnnde some raserve oa her 
part necessary ; while» on tiw eontnurjfv the old man gm?e way 
to mdimhed joy at meeting' with hia former pupil, though qua- 
lified by an air of respeot and deference, which mingled 
strangely with the expressions of fondness that he poured 
forth. 

By this time, the host and hostess havuig remored from the 
fire, and the Portingal Captain having quietly slipped away in 
the bustle, no one remained near it but Jekin Groby, and he 
not being rery terrific of aspect, Lady Constance placed her> 
self in one of the vacant seats, till such time as her chamber 
should be prepared. Sir Osborne wrung the old tutor's hand 
aflectionately, and whi9pered, while he followed to the side of 
Lady Constance, '* I have a world to say to you, and much 
upon which to consult you." 

'' GoQd, good !" replied the old man, in the same subdued 
tone, /when the lady has retired.^ 

Having seated themselves roul^ the fire, the conversation 
was soon renewed, especially between the tutor and Sir Os- 
borne. Lady Constance sometimes joining in, with her swegt 
musical voice, and her gentle engaging manner, and sometimes 
falling into deep reveries* which teemed not of the happiest 
nature, if one might judge by the grave, and even sad cast, 
that her countenance took, as she fixed her eyes upon the em- 
bers, and appeared to study deeply the various forms they 
ofiered to her view. . ^ 

In the mean time, the clergyman gradually engaged Sir 
Osborne to detail some of the adventures which he had met 
with during the five years that he had served in the Impwial 
army, then combating in Flanders; and there he spoke of 
^< moving accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth 'scapes 
in the imminent deadly breach," and of much, that he had 
seen, mingled with some small portions of what he himself 
had done ; and yet when he told any of his own deeds that 
fiad met with great success, he took care to attribute all to high 
good fortune, and a happy chance. It was thus, he said, that, 
by a most lucky coincidence, he happened to take two standards 
of the enemy, before the eyes of the late Emperor Maximilian, 
who, as a recompense, honoured him with knighthood from 
his own sword. 

'< Indeed!" exclaimed Lady Constance; waking from her 
reverie, ''then I do congratulate you most sincerely. The 
road to fortune and to fame is now open to you, Sir Osbomei 
?ind, I feel sure— I know that you will reach the goal." 
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^^ A thousand tbanks» lady, for your good augury,*' replied 
the Knight ; <'nOr do I lack hope, though there are so many 
competitors in the field of fame, that the difficulty of winning 
renown is increased. In the army of Flanders, there is many 
an aspirant, with whom it is hard to contend." 

*^ True,'' replied Lady Constance ; <' hut even that makes 
the contention more honourable. Oh ! we have heard of that 
army, and its feats of arms, even here. We cannot be sup* 
posed to have received the names of all who have done high 
deeds ; but, they say, that the young Lord Damiey, the son of 
the unhappy Earl Fitzbemard, is realizing the tales of. the 
knights of old. You must have met him, Sir Osborne Mau- 
rife. Do you know him ?" 

<< I cannot say that I know him well," replied ihe Knight« 
** though we have served long in the same army. He has 
gained some renowuy it is true, but there are maiiy men at 
arms as good as he.*' ,jFf 

<< I know not well why," said Lady Constance nter a pause, 
><but I have always been much interested in that yoangmptle- 
man's history. The unexpected, and seemingly undeMrved 
train of misfortunes that fell upon his house, and the accounts 
that all men give of his gallantry and darilig, his comrtesy and 
accomplishments, have made him quite one of my heroes of 
romance." 

Whether it be true that very high praises of duother will 
frequently excite some small degree of envy, even in the most 
amiable minds, matters not ; but Sir Osborne did not seem 
very easy in his chair, while Lady Constance recited the high 
qualities of his companion in arms. " I have heard," replied 
he at length, " that the fame which Lord Darnley has acquired, 
cither justly or unjustly, has even reached the ears of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, and has worked much in favour of 
those claims, which his family make to their forfeited estates. 
It is well known that bis Grace is the flower of this world's 
chivalry ; and as the young Lord is somewhat skilful in the 
toumois, and at the barriers, the King has, I hear, expressed a 
wish to see him, which, if he should come over, may turn fa« 
vourably to his cause." 

" God grant it may !" said Lady Constance, " although I 
have never seen the young gentleman, and though the person 
who now holds his estates is cousin to my deceased fsither — " 

" Good God ! is it possible ?" exclaimed Sir Osborne, "that 
my Lord your father is dead ? But I might have divioed it 
from seeing-^ you here alone. " 

■ ■ 4* • 
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Lady Gonitanee airbed, *^J am indaed alone in aOthe 
world,** said she. *^ My father has been dead these three years. 
My Lord Cardinal Wolsey claims me as ward of the Crown, 
and as 1 am now in my one-and-twentieth year, he calls me to 
a place I hate — the Court. Knowing no one there, loved of 
no one there, I shall feel like an inei^perienced being in a sad 
strange world. Bat when the time comes that I may com- 
mand my own actions, if they will ever let me do so, I will 
return to my Other's halls, and live among my own tenantry. 
But to change a painful subject ; my good father," she conti- 
nued, turning to the clergyman, '< were it not well to send a 
messenger to Sir Payan Wileton, to let him know that we shall 
not arrive at his house to-night, though we will take our fore^ 
noon meal with him to-morrow." 

The old clergyman seemed somewhat embarrassed. *^1 
know not what to do," said he. << 'Twoidd be better not to 
go at all,— -yet what can be done ? You promised to go as you 
went to Londony and one ought always to keep one's promise. 
So what can the lady do ?" and he turned abruptly to Sir Os- 
borne, not so much as if he asked his advice, as if he made 
him an apology. 

" Why, the lady had certainly better keep her word," an- 
swered Sir Osborne, with a smile ; << but you know, my good 
old friend, that I cannot judge of the circumstances." 

*^ Ay, true ; I forgot," answered the other. ** She must go. 
T am afraid, though she knows what the man is, and dislikes 
him as much as any one " 

At this moment the chamberlain entered, with lady Con- 
stance's woman, announcing that the tapestry chamber was 
now warmed and lighted ; and the young lady left them, with 
many apologies to Sir Osborne, for depriving him of his 
apartment. 

" I warrant you, madam," said Tim Chamberlain, " his 
worship will be well lodged ; for 'tis but the next room to that 
he had, and 'tis all as good, bating the tapestry." 

'^ I am a soldier, lady," said Sir Osborne, <^ and not much 
accustomed to tapestry to my chamber, without it be the blue 
Jiangings of the sky, spangled with the starry broidery of 
Heaven ; but, in truth, I wish they had given me but a tram- 
per's garret, that 1 might at least have had some merit in giving 
up the room." 

As the honest clothier, Jekin Groby, who was little heedful 
of ceremony, still sat by the fire, though apparently dipped 
^eply in the Lethean stream of an afternoon's dozei the con- 



vmrntion of Sir Oiborne Miuriofi witb bis M mot^ tmii 
not be so private as they could have wishedy wpecifiiiy tf the 
eook and Uie chamberlain were biuriing «bQiH Uying forth a 
table for the rere supper, and two or three lacqueyp who bad 
ftoeompanied the litter of JLtady Copst^ncoy wer? running in 
and out, endeavouring to make as jHiuch noise as posiible about 
nothing. However, they found an opportunity to appwit a 
place of meeting in London, to which both were jounieying, 
and it was agreed that the first arrived, should there wait for 
the otheiu^ Ah^^y qfiestions concerning the state of England did 
Sir Osboftie ask of the old man, f<Mr whom he seemed to eater- 
tain both reverence and love ; and deeply did he ponder tU the 
answers he received. Oflen also did the tutor look an;Kiously 
in the face of the young Knight* and often did Sir Osborne 
return it with the same kind of hesitating glance, as if there 
were some subjeol on which they both wiiSied to speak, yet 
doubted whether to begin. 

At length Sir Osborne spoke out, more to the clergyman's 
thoughts Sian his words. " We will talk of qlU tliat Imeafler 
in London," said he, '* 'twere too long to expose now — but 
tell me one thing ; know you, my good fiither, a celebrated 
man called in Italy, Cesario il dotto ? — Is he to be trusted ? — 
For I met with him to-day, when he much astonished me, and 
much won upon my opinion ; but I knew not how far I might 
confide in him, tliough he is certainly a most extraordinary 
man." 

^^ Trust your life in his hands," exclaimed the tutor. '< He 
is your father's best and dearest friend, and never has he 
ceased his efibrts to serve. him. We used much to dispute^ for 
I am bound by my calling to hold his studies as evil, but eer- 
tainly his knowledge was wonderful and his intentions were 
good. God forgive him if he err in his opinions! as in truth 
he does, holding strange fantasies of many sorts of spirits* 
more* than the Church allows, with various things, altogether 
heretical and vain. But as I have said, trust him with your 
life, if it be necessary ; for h^ is a true friend and a good man, 
although his knowledge and his art be altogether damnable 
and profane." 

. " 'Tis strange I never heard my father name him," said Sir 
Osbprne. 

" Oh ! he bore another name once," replied the tutor, 

'* which he changed when he first gave himself to those dan- 

ge^us studies, that have since rendered him so famous. It is 

j^-.nt custom among such men to abjure their name : but he had 
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another reason, being joined in a famous conspiracy some 
thirty years ago." 

" Why," said Sir Osboine, " he does not seem a very old 
man now." 

** He is fully eighty," replied the clergyman, " and there is 
the wonder, for he seems never to change. For twenty years 
he was absent from England, except when he came to be pre- 
sent at your birth. At length every body had foigotten him 
but your father, and he is now only known by the name of Sir 
Cesar. Yet strange as it may seem, he is Aceived and courted 
by the great, he knows the secrets and afiairs of every one, 
and possesses much influence even in the Court It is true I 
know his former name, but under so strict a vow to conceal it, 
that it can never pass my lips." 

> ^But how came he present at ray birth ?" demanded Sir 
09b^me, whose curiosity was now highly excited. 

** He came to calculate your nativity," replied the tutor, 
** which he did upon a scroll of parchment"— 

"Fifty-six yards long by three yards broad," said Jekin 
Crroby waking, " which makes just one hundred and sixty-eight,, 
ya w Bless me, I forgot ; is supper ready ? Host, host I 

Cook, serve quick, and these gentles will take a bit of my 
iamb, I am sure." 

*.' I thank you, good Sir," said the Knight, " but I must to 
bed for I ride betimes to-morrow." 

"So do, V faith," said the clothier, " and by your leave, Sir 
Knight, I'll ride with you, if^you go toward to Lunnun, for 
ray hags are well lined, and company's a blessing in these days 
of plunder and robbery." 

" With all my heart,",replied Sir Osborne, "go that you hav(^ 
your horse saddled by half past five, we will to Canterbury 
together." 

"Well, I'll be ready, I'll be ready," said the clothier; 
" but sure you'll stay and taste the lamb and ale ? See how 
it hisses and crackles ! Oh, 'tis a rare morsel, a neck of lamb ! 
Stay, stay." 

."I thank you, 'tis not possible," replied the Knight; 
" good night, my excellent old friend," he continued, pressing 
the tutor's hand, " we shall soon meet, then, at the house of 
your relation. Doctor Butts ; till then, farewell ! '^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



^/^Tou have the captives, 

Who were the opposites of thii day's strife: 
We do require, them of you, so to use them 
' As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine." — Srakspbaei. 

The chamber of Sir Osborne MaaricG was next \a that of 
Lady Constance de Grey, and from time to time he could hear 
through the partition the sweet murmuring of her voice^ as she 
spoke to the woman who undressed her. Whatever were tht 
thoughts thj^e sounds called up, the young soldier did* not 
flieep, but ky pondering over his fate, his brain troubled by a 
host of bui^meditations, that would not let him rest. It waff 
not that he either was in love with Lady Constance, or fancied 
himself in love with her, though he neither wanted ardour of 
feeling, nor quickness of imaginaticm ; and yet he tboaght 
ever all she said with strange sensations of pleasure, and tried 
to draw the graceRil outline of her figure upon the blank 
darkness of the night. And then again he called up |the fort- 
night that he spent some five years before, at the mansion of 
her fother when he Had gone thither to bid farewell to his old 
tutor ; and he remembered every little incident as though 
'twere yesterday. Still all the while, he never dreamed of 
love. He gave way to those tlioughts as to a pleasant vision^ 
which filled up sweetly the moments till sleep should fall upon 
his eyelids ; and yet he found that the more he thought in such 
a train, the less likely was he to slumber. At length the idea 
of the Portingal captain crossed his mind, and he strove to fiic 
at what moment it was that that worthy had quitted the 
kitchen of the inn, by recalling the last time he positively had 
been there. He tried, however, in vain, and in the midst of the 
endeavour he fell asleep. 

The sun had fully risen by the time Sir Osborne woke, and 
finding himself later than he had intended, he dressed himself 
hurriedly and ran down to the court, where be met the honest 
dothiei^' already prepared to set out. His own horse, thanks 
to the jbare of Jekin Groby, had been accoutred also ; and as 
renmined for him to do but to pay his reckoning and 
all WIS soon ready, and the trvaellers on the road« 
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<'Ah! ha! Sir Knight," said the clothier, with good- 
humoured familiarity, as Sir Osborne sprung into the saddle; 
^* what would they say in camp, if it were known that Jekiu 
Groby, the Kentish clothier, was in the field before you. Ha ! 
ha! ha! that's good. And you talked, too, of being off by 
cock-crow. Lord 'a mercy ! poor old Chanticleer has almost 
thrown his neck by crowing, and you never heeded his 
piping." V 

** I have been very lazy," said the Knight, '< and know not, 
in truth, how it has happened. But tell me, honest master 
Groby, did you remark last night at what hour it was tfatt the 
vagabond Portingallo took his departure ?" 

" Why, 'twas just when my young lady. Mistress Constance, 
came in," said the clothier ; " He slipped away, just as I've 
seen a piece of cloth slip off a shelf, fold by fold, so quietly 
that no one heard it, till, flump! it was all gone together. 
But bless us," he continued, '' how comical ! our horses are 
both of a colour. Never did I see such a match, only mine 
has got a white foot,, which is a pity Bought him in York- 
shire when I went down after the cloth. Them damned cheats* 
however, painted me his white foot, and 'twas not till I'd had 
him a week that I saw his foot begin to change colour. Vast 
cheats in Yorkshire. Steal a man's teeth out of his head if 
be sleeps with his mouth open." 

" It is a good' horse though," said Sir Osborne ; ^' rather 
heavy in the shoulder. But it is a good strong horse, and 
wou|)pl bear a man-at-arms well, I doubt it not." 

Jekin Groby was somewhat of a judge in horseflesh, not- 
withstanding his having been gulled by the Yorkshire jockeys : 
and what was more, he piqued himself upon his knowledge, so 
that he soon entered upon a strain of conversation with Sir 
Osborne, which could only be interesting to connoisseurs. 
This continued Some way as they trotted along the road, which 
ofiered no appearance of any thing bearing the human form 
divine, till they came to a spot where the way had been cut 
between two high banks, formed of chalky soil mingled with, 
veins of large flints. On the summit of one of these banks was 
perched a man, who seemed looking out for somethmg, as be 
stood motionless, gazing down the road towards them. Upon 
his shoulder he carried a pole, or stave, as it was calfied, some 
thirteen feet long, with a sharp iron head, such as ^was fre- 
quently carried by the people of the country in tho^o days, 
serving both as means of aggression and defence, aad Mio ae 
a sort of leaping pole wherewith they cleared the deep ^ '-^^ 
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by which the country was in many parts intersected. Th6 
man himself was apparently ahove the ordinary height. Who- 
ever he was, and whatever was his occupation^ no sooner did 
he see the travellers, than descending the bank by means of the 
veins of flint, which served him as steps, he ran on as hard as 
he could, and then turning off through a little stile, was seen 
proceeding rapidly across a field beyond. 

*^ Did you remark that fellow with his long pole ?" demand- 
ed Sir Osborne. ^* We have frightened him : look, he runs." 
<< He is vexed to see more than one at a time, Sir Rnight,"^ 
replkj^r^^ekii^ Groby. ^^ God's fish ! I am glad 1 had your 
worsbip with me." 

'< Why he can mean us no harm," said Sir Osborne. '^ The 
moment a man flies, he changes from your enemy and be- 
comes his own. But that fellow was evidently looking out 
for some one-: now if he know not that you are travelling here 
with your bags well lined, as you express it, which doubtless 
you are too wise a man to give notice of, to every one, he 
cannot be watching for ti«, for my plunder would not be wortli 
his having. I rather think that he is some fellow hawking 
foul, by the long stave he has on his shoulder." 

" It may be so," replied the cloth-merchant. " One is bound 
to think charitably and never to judge rashly ; but i' faith, 1 
am mistaken if he is not a vast rogue. As to their not knowing 
that my bags are pretty full of angels, trust them for that. No 
one is robbed without the consent of the chamberlain or 
hostler where last he lodged. The moment you are off your 
beast, they . whip you up your cap-case or budget, as it may 
happen, and if they can't find out by the weight, they give it 
a shake, after such a sort as to make the pieces jingle. Then 
again, as for his pole or stave, as you term it, those fellows 
with their staves are so commonly known for robberry on the 
roads, that no honest man rides without his case of dags at 
his saddle-bow, or something of the kind to deal with them 
out of reach of their pike, which' sort of snapper, truly, I sec 
your worship: has got as well as myself." 

"Oh, you need not fear them," said Sir Osborne, somewhat 
amused at the alarm of the clothier, though willing to alUigjt* 
** You are a stout man, and I am not quite a school-boy." *'\-' 

^* Oh, Hear them ? I don't fear them !" replied Jekin, affect-'*/ • 
ing a virtue which he had not ; for though, in truth, not very "^.v 
sessible to fear of a mere personal nature, yet his terror at the ^ 
idea of insing his angels was most pious and exemplary. " A. 
<mxph ^ true msgi are worth forty of them \ ^xAXn^^Asa^^*^!^ 
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fbllow bas run away.«-So now to what I was telling your wor- 
ship about the horse. He cleared the fence and the ditch on 
t'other side ; but then there was again another low fence, not 
higher nor — let me see— »not higher nor — Zounds! there's 
Longpole again — Lord how he runs !— he's a poaching, sure 
enough." — But to continue— 

During the next mile's journey, the same occurrence was 
repeated four or five times, till at last the appearance of the 
man with the stave, whom Jekin Groby had by this time chris- 
teued LfOngpole, was hardly noticed either by the Knight or 
his companion. In the meantime, the horsemen proceeded but 
iSlowly, and at length reached a spot where the high bank broke 
away, and the hedge receding, left a small open space of what 
appeared to be common ground, f ts extent perhaps might be 
half an acre, Ijring.in the form of a decreasing wedge between 
two thick hedges, full of leafless stunted oaks, terminated by 
a clump of larger trees, which probably hung over a pond. 
Thus it made a sort of little vista, down which the eye natu- 
rally wandered, resting upon all the tranquil homely forms it 
presented, with perhaps more pleasure than a vaster or a 
brighter scene could have afforded. Sir Osborne looked down 
it for a moment, then suddenly reined in his horse, and point- 
ing with his hand, cried to Jekin Groby, who was a little in ad- 
vance, " I see two men hiding behind those trees, and a third 
there in the hedge. Gallop quick ; 'tis an ambush." 

The clothier instantly spurred forward his horse, but his 
passage was closed by two sturdy fellows, armed with the sort 
of staves which had obtained for their companion the name of 
Longpole. Animated with the same courage in defence of 
his angels that inspired a hen in protection of her chickens, 
Jekin Ghroby drew forth his dags, or horse-pistols, and with the 
bridle in his teeth, aimed one at the head of each of his anta- 
gonists. The aggressors jumpeil aside, and would probably 
have let him pass, had he not attempted too boldly to follow 
his advantage. He pulled the triggers, the hammers fell, but 
no report ensued, and it was then he felt the folly of not having 
well examined his arms before he left the inn. 

In the mean while Sir Osborne Maurice was not uneinployed. 
At the same moment that Jekin had been attacked, a man 
forced his way through the hedge, and opposed himself to the 
Kjiight, while sundry others hastened towards them. Sir 
Osborne's first resource was his pistol, which, like thove of 
the clothier, had been tampered with «t the inn. But the 
Hjiil^t lost net his presence of mind, tad^GtedoRlMliNKv^ 
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eymi against the pike. The aaimal, lolig accustomed to com- 
bat where still more deadly weapons were employed, reared 
up, and with a bound brought the Knight clear of the stave, 
and witMn reach of his adversary, on whose head Sir Osborne 
discharged such a blow with the butt-end of his pistol as laid 
him senseless on the grdund« 

With a glance of lightning, he saw that at least a dozen 
more were hurrying up, and that the only chance left was to 
deal suddenly with the two, who were now in a fair way to pull 
the clothier off his horse» and having despatched them, to gal- 
lop on with all speed. Without loss of a moment, therefore, 
he drew his sword and spurred forward. One of honest Je- 
kin's assailants instantly faced about, and with his pike rested 
on his foot, steadfastly opposed the Cavalier. However, he 
was not so dexterous in the use of his weapon, that Sir Osborne 
could not by rapidly wheeling his horse obtain a side view of the 
pike, when by one sweeping blow of his long sword he cleft it 
in twain. One moment more and the unhappy pikeman^s head 
and shoulders would have parted company, for an arm of iron 
was swaying the edge of the weapon rapidly towards his neck, 
when suddenly a powerful man sprang up on the Knight's 
horse behind, and pinioned his arms with a force, which, though 
it did not entirely disable him, saved the life of his antagonist. 

Using a strong effort, Sir Osborne so far disengaged hiy 
arm as to throw back the pommel of his swerd into the chest 
of this new adversary, who in a moment was rolling in the 
dust ; but as he fell, another sprang up again behind the 
Knight, and once more ' embarrassed his arms ; others seized 
• the horse's bridle, and others pressed upon him on every side. 
Still Sir Osborne resisted, but it was in vain. A cord was 
passed through his arms, and gradually tightened behind, in 
spite of his struggling, where being tied, it rendered all farther 
efforts useless. 

Hitherto not a word had been spoken by either party. It 
seemed as if, by mutual understanding, the attacking and the 
attacked had forborne any conversation upon a subject which 
they knew could not be decided by words. 

At length, however, when they had pulled Sir Osborne Mau- 
rice off his horse, and placed him by the side of Jekin Groh)', 
wlio had now long been in the same situation, the tallest oi* 
the party, evidently no other than the agreeable gentleman thvi 
had watched them along the road with such peculiar care, -and 
whom we shall continue to call Longpole, advanced^ k6l<fijnj[; 
hia side, which was still suffering from the pommel cfSft^Ofer 
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boim's v/fofi^ uA «ftey r^wUog ttooi lHrtb» tut aAfa-eawftd 
hiipgoV to. the Knighti with, much l^ssa^f^ri^. tfaam nigbibive 
been expected fircmtbe lesistaQcehe iuicl laet wiMi^^^Tbou 
hit'st damned hard !" sajd be, " and I doubt thou hast hrdl^en 
one of my ribp with thy back-sheave. How8oever» I know not 
which of you is which, now Pve gq|k you. Faitby th^ should 
have described me the nien» not the horaea ; both the horo^ 
are alike.''* 

*\ Is your wieih to rob us or not ?" said Sir Osborne. ; <' bo* 
cause, in robbing i|s both, you are sune to rob the right. Only 
leave us our horses, and let us go ; for to cut our throats will 
serve you but little." 

<* If I wished to rob thee, my gentleman," answered Long-* 
pfole, " I'd cut thy throat too, for breaking my companion's 
head, who lies there in the road as if he w^e dead, or rather 
as if he were asleep, for he's snoring like the father-hog of a 
large family, the Portingallo vagabond i However, I'll have 
you both away, then those who sent to seek you will know 
which it is they want. Hollo! there, knock that fellow down 
that's fingering the bags. If one of you toiich a stiver, I'll 
make your skin smart for it." 

" I see several Portingals," said Sir Osborne, " or I mistake. 
Is it not so?". 

'* Ay, Portingals and Dutchers, and such like, mixed," ro^ 
plied Longpole. '' But come, you must go along." 

A light now broke upon the mind of Sir Osborne. " Lis- 
ten," cried he to the Englishman, as he was preparing to lead 
them away ; " How comes that you Englishmen join yourselves 
. --with a beggarly race of wandering vagabonds, to revenge the 
quarrel of a base-bom Portingallo -Captam upon one. of your 
own countrymen ? Give me but a moment, and you shall hear 
whether he did not deserve the punishment I inflicted." 

Longpole seemed willing to hear, and one or two others came 
round, while the rest employed themselves in quieting the 
Knight's horse, that, finding himself in bands he was unaccus- 
tomed to, began plunging and kicking most violently. 

" I will be shot," said the Knight. " This Portingal had 
a^'reed to furnish a cargo of fruits to the Imperial Army in 
Flanders ; 't^? now two years ago, for we had a malignant 
fever in the camp. He got the money when they were landed, 
and was bringing them up under a small escort, which I com- 
manded, when we*^found our junction cut off by the right wing 
of the enemy's army, which had wheeled. The greatest excf- 
iinn was necessary to pass roufid^ through a hollow w«iy ; th<j 
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lisast fioli^ the leaM Ositer ^ It t)«tt&M> #oukl have betmyed 
tt td tb« fVeiieh out-posrtu, who m^ ndt taffte 4haii H bow- 
«hdt from us ; when oinr PdHio^l MO^ped in the rtaist, and 
wmediie would not gotHi» utileflB I p^6illiiMNl'to]^7 hiM dotible 
fer the ihtft, and net to tell any body of what he had done. 
If I had ran aiy lance through him, ais I Waii tempted, bis com- 
panion Would have made a noise, and We w«re lost, so I was 
obliged to promise. He knew he could trust the word of an 
English Knight, so he went on quietly enough, and got his 
money ; but then I took him out into a field, acMi, after a strug- 
gle, I tied him to a tree, and lashed him with my stirrup leath- 
ers till his back was flayed. He was not worth a Knight's 
sword, or I would have swept his head off. But tell me, is it 
for this a party of Englishmen maltreat their countrymen ?*' 

•* You served him right, young Sii>" answered Longpole ; 
^' and 1 remember that malignant fever well, for I w^ then 
fletcher to Sir John Pechie's band of horse archers. But^ 
nevertheless, you must come along, for the Portingallo and his 
men only lend a hand in taking you to Sir Payan Wileton, 
who tells us a very different story, and does not make you out 
a Knight at all." 

Sir Osborne replied nothing, (for it seemed that the name 
of Sir Payan Wileton showed him reply was in vain,) but suf- 
fered himself to be led on in silence by Longpole and jfive of 
his stoutest companions, while the rest were directed to follow 
with Jekin Groby and the two horses, as soon as the Portuguese 
whom the Knight had stunned, should be in a fit state to be 
removed. 

For some way Sir Osborne was conducted along the high 
road without any attempt at concealment on the part of those 
who guarded him, and even at a short distance from the spot 
where the affray had happened, they stopped to speak with. a 
carter, who slowly driving his team on td the village, " Ah ! 
'Dick,'* said he, addressing Longpole ; *' what hast bf^en at ?" 

•' Why, faith," answered the other, " 1 don't well know. We 
a job of his Worship's. You know he has queer ways with 
iiim ; and when he tells one to do a thing, one knows well 
enough what the beginning is, but what the end of it is to be 
no one knows but himself. He says that this g^leman is the 
man that excited the miners on his Cornish lands to riot and 
insitfrection, and a deal more, so that he will have him taken. 
He don't look it, does he ? If it had been to-morrow, Fd 
not have gone upon the thing, for to-day mysworn service is out.'' 

*' hy \ ay V^ saidi the oth6r, <« His hard to know Sir Twitoat, 
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Howsomdever, he has got all the land round about, one way 
or t'other, and every thing must yield to him ; for no one ever 
withstood him but what some mischance fell upon him. Mind 
you how when young Davors went to law with him, and gained 
his cause, about seven acres field, he was drowned in the pond 
when out hawking not a year after. Do not cross him, man ! 
Do not cross him ! For either God's blessing or the Devil's is 
uj^on him, and you'll come to harm some way if you do." 

'* I'll not cross him, but I'll leave him," said Longpole ; — 
'< for I like neither what I see or hear of him, and less what I 
do for him. So, fare thee well, boy." 

Sir Osborne Maurice had fallen into a profound reverie, 
from which he did not awake during the whole of the way. — 
The astrologer's prediction of approaching evil, and a thou- 
sand other circumstances, of still more painful presage, came 
thronging upon his mind, and took away from him all wish or 
power, either to question his conductors, or devise any plan 
for escape, had escape been possible. 

The way was long, and the path which Longpole and his 
.r* companions followed, led through a variety of green fields and 
lanesrsilent and solitary, which gave the young Knight full 
time to muse over his situation. Had he given credit to the 
words of his conductor, and, for an instant, supposed that the 
reason of his having been so suddenly seized, was the charge of 
instigating a body of Cornish miners to tumult, he would have 
felt no apprehension ; for he knew it would be easy to clear 
himself of crimes committed in a county which he had never 
seen in his life. But Sir Osborne felt, that if such a charge 
were brought forward, it would merely be as a pretext to place 
him in the power of his bitterest enemies. 

The manner in which he had been made a prisoner, so dif* 
/^' fl^nt from the open fair course of any legal proceeding ; the 
' persons who had seized him bearing no appearance of officers 
of the law ; the doubt that the chief of them had himself 
expressed as to the veracity of the charge, and the pre- 
sence of a set of smuggling Portuguese sailors, all showed 
evidently to Sir Osborne that his detention solely originated in 
some d^p wile of a man famous for his daring cunning and 
his evil deeds. Yet, still knowing the full extent of his dan- 
ger, and blal^d with a heart unused to quail to any circum- 
stances of fate, the Knight would have felt no apprehennon, 
had not odd little human nature, who always keeps a grain or 
two of superstition in the bottom of her snuff-box, ^sontinu- 
ally reminded him of the prophecy of his singular coaKpaoioB 
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«f the day before, and reproached him for not having followed 
the advice, which would infallibly have removed him from the 
difficulties by which he was now surrounded. The mysterious 
vagueness, too, the shadowy uncertainty of the predicted ^viK 
wluch seemed even now in its accomplishment, in despite of 
aU his eflbrts, weighed upon his mind ; and it was not till tjie 
long heavy brick front of an old manor-house met his view, 
giving notice that he was near the place of his destination, 
that he could arouse his energies to encounter what was to 
follow. 

The large folding doors, leading into a stone hall, were 
pushed open by his conductors, and Sir Osborne was brought 
in, and made to sit down upon a bench by the fire. One or 
two servants only were in the hall, and they, unlike the per- 
sons who brought him, were dressed in livery, with the cogni- 
zance of Sir Payan, a snake twisted round a crane, embroi- 
dered on the sleeve. << His worship is in the book-room, Dick,'- 
^said one of the men, ** take your prisoner there.*' 

These few words were all that passed, for an ominous sort 
of silence seemed to hang over the dwelling and affected all 
within it. Without reply, Longpole led the young Knight 
forward, followed by two of those who had assisted in securing 
him, and at the end of a long corridor, which terminated the 
hall, knocked at a door in a recess. 

** Come in !" cried a voice within, and the moment after. 
Sir Osborne fou^||bim8elf confronted with the man whose 
name we have ofnR had occasion to mention, with but -little 
praise in the course of the preceding pages, Sir Payan Wile- 
ton. He was seated in an arm-chair at the farther end of the 
small book-room, which, all petty as it was, when compared 
with all tiie vast libraries of the present day, offered a prodigy 
in point of literary treasure, in those times when the invention oi' 
the press had made but little progress towards superseding the- 
painful and expensive method of manual transcription. About 
a hundred volumes, in gay bindings of vellum and of velvet, 
ornamented the shelves, and two or thiee others lay on a table, 
before him, at which also was seated a clerk, busily engaged in 
writing. 

Sir Payan himself was a man of about fifty, of a deep ashy 
complexion, and tkin, strongly marked features. H is eyes were 
dark, shrewd, and bright, and sunk deep below his brows, in 
the midst of which waa to be observed a profound wrinkle, 
which gave his face a continual frown. H\a c\\^<;^\iQW'a5i'^^% 
high, Ms hair abort and grizzled, and Vii^i -wYwAe ^^^^^\:^^w:«l>s^ 
•perhaps more of sternness than ot cxwvxvviigj. ^ 
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On' the entrance of Sir Osborne Manrice, for a moment U0 
one spokoy and the two Knights regarded each other in silence;, 
with an austere bitterness that might have spoken them old 
enemies. But while he gazed on the young Knight, Sir Payan'B 
hand, which lay on some papers before him, gradually con- 
tracted — clenched harder and harder, till at length the blood 
in his thin knuckles vanished away, and they became white 
as a woman's by the force of the compression. But it was in 
vain ! Sir Osborne's glance mastered his, and dashing his hand 
across his brow, he broke forth. 

<< So this is he who excited my tenants and labourers to revolt 
against the King in that unfortunate Cornish insurrection, and 
who led them on to plunder my bailiff's dwelling, and to mur- 
der my bailiff*! Clerk, make out instantly the warrant for his 
removal to Cornwall, with copies of the depositions taken here, 
that he may be tried and punished for his crimes on the spot 
where they were committed." 

<< Sir Pay an Wileton,'' said the Knight, still regarding him 
with the same steady determined gaze, ^* we meet for the first 
time to-day, but I think you know me." 

" I do. Sir, I do 1" replied Sir Payan, without varying from 
the hurried and impatient manner in which he had spoken at 
first ; <' I know you for a rebellious instigator to all kinds of 
mischief, and for a homicide. Speak, Richard Heartley, did 
the prisoner offer any resistance ? Has he added any fresh 
crimes to those he has already perpetratedilk 

" Resist !" cried Longpole ; "ay, your ^Bship, he resisted 
enough, and broke one of the Portingallo^ heads, but not 
more than was natural or reasonable. The other one resisted 
too, yet it was easy to see that this one was of gentle blood, 
which was what your Worship wanted, I doubt. But however, 
as -they were both mounted on strong black horses, such as 
your honour described, we brought them both up." 

*' Umph !" said Sir Payan, biting his lip — " there were two^ 
were there ?" and he muttered something to himself. " Send 

me here, the Captain or Wilson, the bailifi^. It must be 

ascertained which is which — though there can be no doubt — 
there can be no doubt !" 

" Mark me, Sir Payan Wileton," said Sir Osborne, the 
moment the other paused. " Mark me, and take good heed 
before you too far commit yourself; we know each other, and 
therefore a few words will suffice. . Five people in England 
are aware' of my arrival,. and equally aware of where I slept 
ijtst night, and when I set out thiamoxiiii^g. Jud^o.^ therefore. 



whether it will Hot be easy to trace me hither^ and to free me 
fiom your hands." 

Sir Payan Wileton had evidently been agitated by some 
strong feeling on first beholding the young Knight^ but by this 
time he had completely mastered it, and his face had resumed 
that rigid austerity of expression, with which he was wont to 
cover all that was passing in his mind. 

<< Railing, Sir, and insinuations will be found of no use 
here," he said, calmly. '* Cierk, make good speed with those 
warrants. — Oh, here is Wilson. Now, Wilson, look at the 
prisoner well, and tell me if you are sure that he is the person 
who assaulted you yesterday, and who led the miners when 
they burned your father's house in Cornwall. Look at him 
well !" 

The young man, whom it may be remembered Sir Osborne 
Maurice had despatched so unceremoniously over the wall of 
old Richard Heartley's garden, now advanced, and regarded 
the ELnight with a triumphant gi in. 

" Oh, ho, my .brave bird! what you're limed, are you," he 
muttered, and then turning to Sir Payan : " Yes, your Wor- 
ship, 'tis he," he continued, " I'am ready to swear that 'twa« 
he led the men that burned Pencriton House, and that threw 
me over the wall, because I struck old Heartley for calling your 
Worship an usurping traitor and " '" 

But at that moment Longpolc laid a grasp upon his coUai* 
that almost strangled him. 

^ " You struck my father, did you I" exclaimed he ; " then 
pray' God to make all your bones as soft as whit-leather, for if 
tliey're but as crisp as buttered toast, I'll break every one in 
your skin !" 

" Silence !" cried Sir Payan Wileton ; " Silence, Heartley ! . 
if your father has been struck, I will take care he shall have 
satisfaction." 

" With your Worship's good leave, I will take care of it 
myself," replied Longpole. " I never trust any one to give or 
to receive a drubbing for me. I like always to calculate my 
own quantity of crabstick." 

" Silence !" said Sir Payan ; " again I say silence ! My 

good Richard, I assure you, you shall be satisfied. Clerk, swear 

Wilsoii to the depositions he made. Oh, here is the Portin- 

• fallo.y Captain, is that the man you remember having seen in 

Gorhwali when you were last there ?" 

** YeSy yes^ je\ Pero I Ibat was himself I" cw^\W^«^teaiti\:„ 
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^ I sawed him at tbe ale-house at Penzanee with my own eye, 
when I went to fetch the cargo of coal." 

^ You mean of tin. Captain,'* said Sir Payan. 

" Yes, yes, of ten," replied the Portuguese. " It was just 
fen, I remember." 

Sir Osborne's patience was exhausted. 

"Vagabond! thief." cried he, ^* do you remember my 
sfcourging you with the stirrup leathers in Flanders, till thefe 
was not an inch of skin upon your back ?" 

^'Yes, yes, that was your turn^' said the Captain; "1 
scourge you now." 

" Remark what he says," cried Sir Osborne, to those who 
stood round, " and all of you bear witness in case——" 

" Prisoner, you stand committed,*' cried Sir Payan, in a 
loud voice. " Take him away ! Suffer him not to speak ! 
Richard Heartley, place him in the strong-room at the foot of 
tlie staircase, and having locked the door, keep guard over 
him. Captain, stay you with me ; all the rest go." 

The commands of Sir Payan were instantly obeyed, and 
tlie room being cleared, he pressed his hands before his eye3, 
and thought deeply for some moments. 

" He is mine !" cried he at length, " he is mine ! And shall I 
let him out of my own hands now that I have him,when 'twould 
be so easy to furnish him with a hook and a halter wherewith 
;to hang himself, as the good Chaplain and John Bellringer did 
to tbe heretic Hun in the Lollards' Tower last year ? — But no, 
that is too fresh in the minds of men, and too many suspi- 
cions are already busy — So, my Captain — I forgot — Sit down, 
my good Captain. I am, as we agreed, about to give this 
young man into your hands to take to Cornwall. — Why do 
you laugh ?" 

" He, he ! Cornwall i" cried the Captain ; " I do not 00 in 
Cornwall." ^ 

" Nay, some time in your life you will probably voyage to 
Cornwall, as well as to other lands," said Sir Payan. " Now. 
'tis the same to me, whether yeu take him there now, or a 
hundred years hence : you may carry him all over the world 
if you will, and drop him at the antipodes.'" 

" I understand, I understand," replied tlie Portingal ; *< You 
have much need to get rid of him, and you give him to ine. ^ 
Well, I will take your present, if you give me two hundred 
golden angels with him." — Sir Payan nodded assent. «* But 
Jet me understand quite all ^ well," continued the Captaifi; 
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«< You want me to take him to Cornwall. There is one Corn- 
wall at the bottom of the sea ; do you mean that?" 

" Twere fully as good as the other," said Sir Pay an ; " if 
the journey were short, and the conveyance sure." 

*'* Two cannon-shot will make it a quick passage," replied 
the Captain ; '< but they must be made of gold, my good 
Worship." 

" Why of gold ?" demanded Sir Payan— « Oh ! I catch 
your meaning. But you grow exorbitant." 

"Not I," said the Portingal; "I only ask two hundred 
angels more. Why, an indulgence will cost me half the pay. 
It's very dear drowning a' man. If you like me to take him 
and leave him in Turkey with the Ottomites, I will do it for 
the two ; but if I send him to Cornwall, he ! he ! he ! you 
shall give me four." 

" But how shall I know that it is done ?" said Sir Payan, 
thoughtfully ; " but that must be trusted to. You are not such 
a child as to be pitiful. Men know how to avenge themselves, 
and yen heard his boast of having scourged you. If you be a 
man, then, do not forget it." 

" Forget it !" cried the Portingal, his dark brows knitting till 
they almost hid his eyes ; " give me the order under your hand 
and fear not." 

"What! an order to murder him!" cried Sir Payan: 
" Think you my brain is turned ?" 

" No, no ! You have the wrong," said the Portingal ; "I 

mean an order to take him to Cornwall — It shall be very easy 

to drop him by the way. If I was exorbitant, as you call me, 

I had- make you pay more, because for why ? I know you 

would eat your hand to get rid of him ; else why have you 

make me bring you news of him when in Flanders ? Why 

♦ you pay three spies two crowns the month to give you news 

every step he took ?— ^Oh ! I know it all : but it is this ; I am 

an honest merchant and no rogue, and when I pop him in the 

. sea, I do a little bit of my own business, and a bit of yours, so 

I do not charge you so much as if it was all yours. Is not that 

'honest?" 

" Honest 1" said Sir Payan, with a grim' smile ; " Yes, very 
honest. But mark me. Sir Captain. I '11 have some assu- 
rance of you. Thus shall it be. I'll give you a warrant to 
. take him to Cornwall, but you shall sign me a promise to drop 
hint overboard by the way, so that there be no peaching ; for 
. wim oar i^eoka are in the same halter, each will take care not 
to draw the oorcl on his Mow, lest he be haaged Idsota^^.^.^ 
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<' WmLU wdU,'' saUl Ihe Pditingftl, '< ttefs all right. No 
fear of me, and yon will aot for your own Mke. But look 
beret 3ir Pa3raa. What have jou mtended to do with the 
other man that was taken with him, as tliey teU me, who was 
at the inn-house, and will tell it to all the w^d ? He*s the 
iat clothier; give hin to me too, and let my men have the 
clearing of his bags. You owe them something for the job, 
and one has had his head broke, and will die by the time he is 
aboard. Besides, they were never paid for bringing you up the 
whole cargo of strong wine, t^ years past, which was paid 
for by Dudley, the sequestrator.** 

*^ Then he should have paid for the carriage,*' said Sir 
Payan. 

" But he never got it !" cried the Portingal. " You kept 
all, when you heard he was in prison, good Sir Payan ; when 
they did take his head off, you drank the wine yourself. But, say, 
will you, or will you not, let my men have all that is inside that 
fat clothman's bags, and I will take him, so that you shall never 
see him again ? if not, your whole business shall soon be known 
by every body in the world, by his tongue.'* 

Sir Payan thought for a moment. .**lt must e'en be so," . 
said be at length. " Take him, but do not hurt him ; and as 
to his bags, do as you like.'* 

" Oh, hurt him, no !" answered the other. ** In six months 
he shall be so good a sailor as any of the others, and two thou- 
sand miles away. But we must get off to-night. I will go 
down, get the boat close under the cliffih and be back about 
one o'clock in the morning. Have all ready against I come^ 
tlie gold and the order — warrant as you call it, and all ; 
and lock all my men up in the big granary, with a thing of , 
bacon, and a big cask of liquor ; so shall they be all drunk 
before three, and asleep by four, and sober again by the while 
I am back, and nobody hear any thing about their being here 
at all.** 

" That you must do yourself before you go," said Sir Payan. 
" In the meantime, I must take care that the prisoners be kept 
out of sight, for a lady cousin is to be here by noon, and neitliw 
she nor hers must hear of this. I myself must be away. 'Hhe 
came not yesterday, when she should have come ; and ftin 
would I pick a quarrel with her house, for they have lands too 
near my own to be any others than my own. So, though I 
have ordered her a banquet, yet shall she be served witiieonftty 
•courtesy — then, if one woid of anger fall from iM^-^thevcf 
efcall more fdlow " V 
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^^ Oh ! if I be here when she sbaU coBMt'' said the Por*- 
tingaly ** I will give her some cause either to be pleased 
or aoffiT-" 

** What wilt thou do^ fellow ?" demanded Sir Payaiit sternly. 
*^ Beware ! remember she is of my blood." 

** Oh» nothing, nothing/' replied the captain ; '< only tell 
her some little compliment upon her beauty. Buty my good 
worship, can you trust all your men about these prisoners ?" 

<'A11! all!" replied Sir Payan. << There is no fear. No 
one of them but I could hang one way or another, and they 
know it* All except Heartley, and he is bound to n^ by an 
illegal oath, wrung from him by fear of seeing his father driven 
eut this hard winter. But 'tis past noon now. — Ho ! without 
there ! Send in my clerk. What, are the horses saddled ? 
Farewell, Sir Portingal, till one i' the morning." 



CHAPTER VI. 

'^' ^^ Thrice had I loved thoo 
Before I knew thy face or name : 
So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 
Angels affect us oft, and worshipped be." 

DOXNE. 

Thb place to which Sir Osborne Maurice was conveyed? 
when the servants, according to their master's commands, re- 
moved him from the book-room, was a large dark chamber, 
running along beneath the whold extent of the principal stair- 
case, and some way into one of the towers beyond. The old 
manor-house, which, for many reasons. Sir Payan still inha- 
bited, even after dispossessing Lord Fitzbemard of Chilham 
Castle, although built of brick, in a more modem style than the 
ancient holds of the feudal nobility, had not entirely abandoned 
the castellated architecture formerly in use. Here and there, 
upon the long front of the building, was fastened a large square 
to Wer» useless as a defence, and inconvenient as a dwellincr; 
and at every angle appeared an imposthumous watch-turret, of 
a redder brick than the rest, like warts upon the face of a 
drunkard. The curse of small windows also was upon the 
Jkjuser oiling it look as sombre without, as it was dark and- 
globmy'^^thin, and the thick leafless wood that swe^^cc^vss^jfi; 
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it on both sides, excluded great part of that light which might 
otherwise have found its way into the gloomy mansidn. 

Darker than all the rest was the chamber to which Sir Osborne 
Maurice was conveyed ; the whole of that part which ~ was 
under the staircase, receiving no light whatever, except from 
the other half that, placed in one of the square towers, pos- 
sessed the privilege of an unglazed window, near the ceiling. 
It would be difficult to say for what purpose ^his chamber was 
originally contrived ; but it is probable, that at the time the 
house was built, (during the contentions of York and Lancas- 
ter,) such rooms might be necessary, even in private-houses, 
both as places of strength or concealment, although too weak 
to resist long attack, and too easy of discovery to afford any 
very secure lurking-place. . The use to which Sir Payan Wile- 
ton applied it, was in general that of a prison for deer-stealers 
and other offenders, who came before him in his magisterial 
capacity, which offenders he took care should ever be as nu- 
merous as tb<^re were persons, o{ the lower orders, who op- 
posed or displeased him. 

* The men who conducted the young Knight, shut the door 
immediately upon him ; and thus being left to ruminate over 
hid fate, with his arms still tightly pinioned behind him, and 
scarcely light sufficient to distinguish any objects which the 
room contained, it may well be conceived that his meditations 
were not of the most pleasant description. But, nevertheless, 
indignation had roused his spirit, and he no longer felt that de- 
pression of mind, and abandonment of hope, which, for a time, 
had overpowered him. His first thoughts, therefore, were now 
of escape and revenge, but for the moment no means pre- 
sented themselves of either ; and though he searched round the 
apartment, ascertaining the nature and extent of- his prison, 
which only consisted of that room and a large closet, con- 
taining some straw, no chance whatever of flight presented 
itself, and he was obliged to wait in hopes of circumstances 
provinj^iis friend. 

In about half an hour, the voice of Sir Payan Wileton wag 
heard without, giving various orders, and a moment after tlie . 
trampling of horses sounded as if passing by the window. To 
Sir Osborne, acccustomed for several years to watch witli war- 
like acuteness every motion of a shrewd and active ei>emy, 
these sounds gave notice that his persecutor was gone for the 
time, and even the circumstance of his absence excited in the 
bosom of the young Knight fresh expectations of some f»ivoiir- 
able opportunity. 
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Hardly had Sir Payan departed, when the lock, which might 
well have fastened the door of some antediluvian giant, squeaked 
harshly with the key, and the tall fellow, whom we have deno- 
minated hitherto, and shall still continue to denominate. Long- 
pole, entered, and pushed the door behind him. 

" The devil's gone out on horseback," said he, coming near 
Sir Osborne, and speaking low, *< and I have just got a minute 
to thank your worship." 

" To thank me, my friend !" said Sir Osborne, somewhat 
doubting the man's meaning ; " what for should you thank me ?'* 

" For throwing a man over the hedge that struck my father,'' 
said Longpole, '^ and by that I see you are a true heart, and a 
gentleman — and a Knigiit into the bargain, I am sure, in spite 
of all Sir Payan's tales, and his minion's false swearing ; and if 
I were not his sworn servant, I'd let you off this minute} if I ' 
could find a way." 

^< But is it not much worse to aid in so black a plot as this, 
than to leave this vile suborner, who is not your born master, 
and never can be lawfully, if you be the son of old Richarr] 
Heartley. Only hear me." 

" Nay, Sir Knight," said Longpole ; ** 'faith, I must not hear 
you, for I must mind my oath, and do as I am bid, though it 
be the devil bids me — [ only came to thank you, before T 
brought the other prisoner here, and to tell you, that though I 
have forgotten and forgfiven many hard knocks, I never forget 
a good turn, and that you'll find, whatever you may think now. 
Every dog has his day, but the dog-days don't last all the y^ar.** 

After this quaint hint he waited for no reply,-but quitted thn 
room as fast as possible, and in a moment after returned, push 
ing in the unfortunate Jekin Groby almost drowned in his own 
tears. 

** Here, I've brought your worship a great baby," cried 
Longpole, before he closed the door, " who has wasted as 
much salt water in five minutes, as would have picklo^ a sidr^ 
of bacon." 

As soon as they were alone, Sir Osborri^atteropted to com- 
fort the unhappy clothier as far as he could, assuring him thaf 
he had nothing to fear, for that he i|as not in the least the ob- 
ject of the attack, which had only comprised him, on account 
of his being present at the time. 

*• But my bags I my bags I" blubbered Jekin Groby ; " they've 

got my hags — Four hundred and twelve golden angels, and a 

,: pair of exccltent shears, oh ! oh ! oh ! 1 know it's along ol 
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you that Tve got into the scrape. Oh, dear 1 oh, dear ! Why 
the devil did'nt you tell me you had made the Cornish men 
revolt, then 1 wouldn't have gone with you ; I'd ha' seen you 
damned first. But Pll tell King Henry and Lord Darby, I will 
— and I'll have back my angels, fwdl — Lord ! Lord ! to think 
of my being committed for aiding and abetting Osborne Mau- 
rice, alias Osborne Darling, alias Jenkins, alias Thompson, 
alias Brown, alias Smith, to make the Cornish folks revolt — 
1 that was never there in my life." 

" Nor I either," said the Knight, calmly. 

" Why, they all swear you were !" cried Jekin Groby, leaving 

off" weeping, " and that you and five hundred miners burned and 

sacked the towns, and I believe carried away the steeples on 

* your back, for a matter of that, you did so much. They all 

' swear it." 

" And they all swear falsely," answered Sir Osborne, " as 
you may very well see, when they swear that you were there 
aiding and abetting me." 

" Gads ! that's true too," said Groby : " if they swear such 
big lies about me, why mayn't they do the like about you. I 
thought that nice young lady, and that goodly old priest, would 
not ha' been so fond of your worship if you had been a rob- 
ber and an insurrectionist. Lord a' mercy ! I beg your wor- 
ship's pardon with all my heart." As Groby lost sight of the 
subject of his bags, his grief abated, and looking round the 
room, he added, " I say, Sir Knight, is there no way of getting 
out of this place ? What think ye o' that window ?" 

"If I had my hands free," said Sir Osborne, " I would try t(^ 
climb up and see." 

" Gads man ! let's see your hands," said Groby ; " mine arc 
tied too, but I've managed many a tight knot with my teeth. 
Turn round, your worship — more to the light, such as it is — Ah, 
here I have it, the leading cord ; now pull well — done, millstones'. 
It gives !" and what by dint of gnawing and pulling, in about 
five minutes Jekin Groby contrived to loosen the cord that 
fastened the Knight's arms, and a very slight effort on Sir Os 
home's part finished the work, and freed them completely. — 
The Knight then perform^! the same good ofllice to bis fellow- 
prisoner, and poor Jekin, overjoyed even at this partial libe- 
ration, jumped and sang with delight. ^* Hist 1 hist !" cried he., 
at length, " if I remember, that long rascal of a fellow did 
not lock the door : let us see. No, as I live, the lx>U':5 nor 
shot ! — let us steal out, — but first I'll look through the keyhole. 
Out upon it, there he sits, talking to two of bis fello^v ^ ; '^y- 
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and there's a latch too on the outside of this cursed door, with 
no way to lift it in the in." 

" The window is the surest way," said the Knight, " if I can 
hut reach it. Lend me y^r hack, good maiin'^Groby, and I 
will see.— The sun shines4K>ng through it, and yet 1 cannot 
perceive that it throws the shadow of any bar or grating." ■ 

" Welcome to my back," said the clotliier ; " but oh, do not 
leave me in this place, pray don't ye, Sir Knight." 

" On my honour I will not," replied the Knight, " though it 
is not you they care to keep. Once ! were away, you might 
have your liberty the next hour. But still I will not leave 
you. 

** Thank you. Sir Knight, thank you," said honest Jekin ; 
'< all I ask 10, when you are up, help me up too : and if we can 
get out, leave me as sg|||as you like, for\he less we are together - ■ 
I take it, the better lor Jekin Groby. — And now up on my 
back ; it is a stout one." ** 

Jekin now bent his head against the wall, making a kind of 
step with his two clasped hands, by means of which Sir Osborne 
easily got his elbows on the deep opening of the window^ 
which, from the thicknesA>f the wall, offered a platform three 
feet wide, and with an effort he swung himself up. *' Clear^ 
all clear!" cried he joyfully, "and now, my good Jekin, let 
us see how we can get you up.— Stay, let me kneel here," and 
turning round, he knelt down, holding out his hands to Jekin 
Groby. But it was in vain that Sir Osborne, with all his vast 
strength, strove to pull up the ponderous body of the Kentish 
clothier. He succeeded, indeed, in raising him about a foot/rom 
the ground^ and holding him there, while he made a variety of 
kicks against the wall, and sundry other efforts to help himself 
up, all ineffectual ; but at length Sir Osborne was obhged to 
let him down, and still remained gazing upon him with a 
sorrowful countenance, feeling both the impossibility,. with arty 
degree of honour, to leave him behind, and the impracticability 
of getting him out. 

Poor Jekin, well understanding the Knight's feeling, 
returned his glance with one equally melancholy ; and, after 
remaining for a moment in profound silence, made a vast 
effort of generosity, that again unlocked the floodgates of his 
tears, in the midst of which he blubbered forth, •* Go, Sir 
Knight, go, and Grod speed you ! Heaven forbid that I should 
keep you here! Go!" 

Sir Osborne jumped down, and shook him^ by the' Np^* 
•• Never !" said he, " Never ! But there seems stiU -Qic^BM&^faRi^ 
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for us. That tall fellow, that we called Lougpole this moiii 
ingy is more frieDdly to us than be seems. And I can tell him 
something that will perhaps make him serve us more completely, 
if he will bi^idbr me. Let mej^ whether he Is now alone.'' 
And by the same means that j4m Groby l]a4 before used to 
tftuertain that the man was there, Sir Osborne discovered that 
the two other servants had left him, and that he was alone. 
•< Hist ! Richard Ileartley l" said Sir Osborne, putting his " 
mouth to the key-hole, " Hist !" 

'* Who calls ?" cried Longpole, starting up. 

" 'Tis I," said Sir Osborne, " openthedoor and speak to me.' ' 

"I dare not! I must not!" cried Longpole. "Have pa- 
tience !" he whispered, " have patiencQ ! 1 will come to you 
after, dark." d 

" Yet listen to me,* said Sir Osbon^ but at that moment a 
30und of horses' feet was again heard thfQiBgh the open window, 
and, unwillingly, he witi obliged to desist. 

The arrival of some guest now took place, as Sir Osborne 
judged by the sounds which made themselves heard. The 
inquiries for Sir Payan, the directions for tending the horses, 
and the orders to have them at tit gate in an hour, the mar- 
shaling to the banquet-hall, the cries of the ser^ng men, and 
all the fracas that was madcvin that day, iirhonour of a visiter. 

" By heaven !" said Sir Osborne, " it is Lady Constance dc 
Grey. I remember she purposed coming here towards noon. 
If we could but let her know that we are here, or good old Dr. 
Wilbraham, her people would soon free us. But never does it 
falLJbetter. Longpole has gone from his watchi or he might 
tell her. However, the door is only held by this latch ; let us « 
try to force it. Place your shoulder with mine, good Groby. | 
Now a strong-effort." But in vain. The giant door stood 
unmoved, and Sir Osborne was obliged to resign himself to 
his fate. 

Presently the noise of serving the repast in the chief hall 
died Away, and the servants retiring to their own part of the 
house left the rest in quiet, while not a sound stirred to com- 
municate to the bosoms of the prisoners any sensation either of 
hope or expectation. After about a quarter of an bour'^ 
pause, however, a door opened, and the voice of Liidy Con- 
stance was heard speaking to Dr. Wilbraham. " Nay, mv 
good father," she said, " do not go yourself to seek them. 
Tho\igh we have been treated with but little courtesy, yet wc^ 
may stay a quarter of an hour longer. Perhaps the servajit > 
have not dined, and that is the reason they do n(»t comr. • 
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" By your leave, Lady, I wilt go," said the Chaplain, " and 
will see that the hui-ties be brought up ; for to my poor mind 
we have stayed here too long already for the.cIviliQ) we have 
received. I will not be loqui' 

'■Dr. WilbrahamL" cried Sir Osborne a a the door shut, 
" Dr. Wilbraham I" But the good tutor turning another .way, 
P and passed on without hearing the voice of hia former pupU> 
and silence resumed her dominion over the part of the bouse 
in which they were placed. In a minute' or two after, how- 
ever, a heavy foot announced to the watchful ears of the youn^ 
Knight the approach of some t^er person, but he turned away 
towards the halt where Lai^ Constance had been left, and 
seemed to enter. 

Shortly the voice of the Lady made*itself hSard, speaking 
high and angrily, in ift^e to which the lips of Constance de 
Grey seldom gave utterance. 

" I do not understand what you mean, Sir," said she, coining 
but of the hall, " Where are my servants ? Where is Dr. 
Wilbraham ?" 

" That was not your way, my '^tty Lady," cried the voice 
of the Portingal Captain. " Let me kiss your loafly hand, and 
[ will show you tjie way." 

" Stand off. Sir !" exclaimed Lady Constance. "Dare you 
insult me >i>my cousin's house ?" 

"This way! this way ! Lady Constance de Grey," cried^ 
Sir Osborue, in a voice that shook the hall. "This way'' 
there are friends. Throw up the latch!" ^^ '■' 

At that moment the unscrupulous Portingal se^ns ^Plve 
offered some still greater insult to the young lady, for, with a 
scream, she darted towards the spot to which the voice of Sir 
Osborne directed her, and throwing up the latch, as he called 
to her to do, ran in, followed close by the Portingal. Urged 
by fear, I-ady Constance flew directly to the Knight, and, re- 
cognising a friend, clung to him for protection. The Captain 
not observing that his hands were freed, did not scruple to 
pursue her, even close to the side of the prisoner, calling tO 
her not to be afraid, tliat he would show her the way. Bnt 
Sir Osborne raised his arm, and in a moment laid the Portin- 
gal grovelling on the ground, with the blood gushing from his 
inoulh and nostrils. 

Lady Constanpe still clung to the Knight,' who, totalif 
ibrgetting the possibility of escape, ende 
and ciilm her agitation. Not so Jehin I 
for a iroiaent, con founded by the whole 
6* 
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bethought him, ihut as the door was open he migiit as well 
'^ walk out, and with this intent he made a quick step or twi> 
towards it. His purpose, however, was defeated by the Portin- 
gal, who recovered froui the blMP, and perceiving the design 
of the clothier, started upon his feet, and jumping through the 
open door, banged it in the face of honest Jekin, at the same 
time making the whole house ring with his cries of << Help I 
help ! The lady is letting out the prisoners, and they shall all 
get loose. Uelp! help V^ and getting hold of the rope of the 
alarum, he rung such a peal as soon brought the whole house 
hold together, with the servant of the Lady Constance, round 
the doo^ of the strong room. 

Various were now the cries and exclamations, " What's ilw 
matter?" "Are thep out?" "Which way did they go?" 
" Where's the lady ?" " Oh Lord ^ " Oh lauk !" " Oh 
dear !" " Dear me !" " How strange !" " Who'd have thought 
it !" While the Portingal, with his face all streaming with 
blood, explained to them that Lady Constance wished to lei 
the prisoners out, and that he, notwithstanding their efforts, 
had shut them up all together, by the valour of his invincible 
arm, and he called his bloody muzzle to bear testimony to the- 
truth of his asseveration. 

** You lie, you vagabond thief!" cried one of the young 
lady's servants. " It was you stole my riding whip, when yo?« 
^juran away in such a hurry from the inn last night." 
8P " You must make a great mistake^ my friend," said Dr.' 
I' Wijliyiam, who had come up among the rest ; " Lady Con- 
;}ta4Plle Grey has too much respect for tlie law to assist un> 
prisoners to escape from the house of a magistrate. Let mt 
/ iH here, and we shall soon hear the trutli of all this." 
/" « And let me in !" " And let me in I" " And let me in 

too !" cried a dozen voices, and all prepared to rush into th< 
room, the moment any one raised the latch, on which liong 
pole had his l}and for the purpose. 

" Devil a one of you !" cried Longpole. " Cariosity, I've 
heard say, was one of the great vices of the old gentlewoman 
of Babylon, and so certainly I shall not gratify your's. March 
nvery one ; for his worship, when he went away, gave inc 
charge of the prisoners, and [ am to answer for them when he 
comes back. The only one that goes with me shall be bis re- 
verence, who, God bless him, taught me to read and write, an«? 
«peak French, when I was little Dick Heaitley, the port ^i> 
r<on at the old castle." 
•* And ait thou little Dick Heartier?'' excluiiacil ]:!0':i(v 
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Wilbraham. ^' We are both changed, Dick ; but open me the 
door, good Dick, for by that Porting alo's speech, 1 fancy the 
young lady is here also, with the prisoners, though I conceive 
not how." 

Heartley accordingly opened the door, sufBciently to allow 
the clei^yman to pass, and then following, he shut it, taking 
Nsare to put his dagger under tlie latch, to prevent its obstruct- 
ing his exit, in case of the servants, leaving the spot during 
his stay. 

At ^rst the change from a bright light to comparative obscu- 
rity, prevented the good tutor from distinguishmg clearly the 
objects in the apartment to which he was admitted by Long- 
pole ; but who can express his astonisiiment when he beheld 
Sir Osborne ? Forgetting Lady Constance and every other cir- 
cumstance, he clasped his hands in a sort of agony, " Good 
God !" exclaimed he, " is it possible ? You here I You, my. 
Lord, in the power of your bitterest eitemy ? O Osborne, Os- 
borne ! what can be done to save you ? And is it you ?" cried 
he, raising his voice, and turning to Longpole, in a tone of 
bitter reproach ; " and is it you, Richard iieartley, that do the 
work of jailer upon your own born lord and only lawful 
master ?'* 

" My born lord !•" cried Heartley, springing forward ; " what 
does your reverence mean ? Who is he ? They told me his 
name was Maurice— Osborne Maurice." 

"Osborne Darnley, they should have said," replied the 
young Knight. " Your old Lord's son, Dick Heartley.* '^^^ 

Heartley threw himself at his Lord's feet. " Why di^j^M 
you tell me ? Why did not you tell me V* cried he. ^'d 
sooner have chopped my hand off. I that first taught you to 
draw a bow and level an arrow. I that sougiityou all through 
the camp at Terrouenne to be your servant and servitor, as in 
duty bound, only that you were away guarding the fort bridge 
on the Lambre. Cut my hand offl I'd rather have ripped 
myself up with my dagger." 

It may be supposed that the surprise of Lady Constance and 
of Jekin Groby was somewhat analogous to that expressed bv 
Longpole on finding that the person they had known only as 
Osborne Maurice, or, at best as Sir Osborne Maurice, an ad- 
venturous soldier, whose necessitous courage had obtained for 
him the honour of Knighthood, was in fact the young Lord 
Darnley, whose misfortunes and accomplishments had^-ajbrnlf 
furnished much employment for the busy tongi|0of flu|||r.' ;4Vr> 
th^ TOOK lady, especially, this discovery ^«ive;«, %^iM|ifl$iQrcv vh\ 
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timid shame, for th»4J9terest she had so unguardedly displayed 
in his fate — an interest iilneh nevertheless she might perhaps 
feel heightened when she found all that she had heard of Lord 
Darnley indentihed with all that sh^Jknewoj* Osborne Maurice. 
"I too, may ask, my Lord," she said, *< wlwf did you not tell 
me — or rather, why you did not tell nqj tlita^ who ever ex- 
pressed the deepest interest in;yourfk0, and m his life- time 
might have served you ?" <i,' 

"Your noble father, Lady," replied Lord Darnley, "was 
well aware who I was, even when I was a guest at his man- 
sion, and he, as well as the rest of my friends, thought it best 
that I should still conceal my name while in England, in order 
f o veil me from the machinations of a man, whose unaccount- 
able interest at Court, and unscrupulous nature, were almost 
certain to carry through whatever villaflbus attempt he under- 

- took against me. Our lands and lordships he holds not as we 
did, by chivalry and tenure of possession, but only as steward 
of Dover Castle, an office given and recallable at pleasure. 
You now see how wise was the precaution, since here, in the 
midst of the most civilized country in Europe, I have been 
unlawfuUy seized, on the King's highway — accused of ficti- 
tious crimes, and destined to a fate that only time will show — 
To think that I, a man-at-arms, long used to camps, and with- 
out boasting, no bad soldier either, should be, like an infant, 
in the hands of this deep-plotting usurper ! 'Tis enough to 
drive me mad i" 

|MXo, no, my Lord," said Heartley, or as we have called bin; 
iJUpolc, *' don't you fear. They say that when the Old r^iek 
stirs the fire, he is sure to burn his fingers, and when he salt< 
a birch broom, he pickles a rod for his own back. But stay, 
let me see that there is no one at tlie door listening — No, tfiere 
,,hey are, at the farther end of the hall, but they can't hear — 
So, my Lord, I'll undertake to get you out this blessed night. 
My oath to Sir Payan is up at twelve o'clock to-nijLrht." 

" No oath can bind you to commit a crime," said the clergy- 
man, " and that it is a crime to aid in any way in detaining your 
lord here, can easily be proved." 

" Oh \ your Worship," said Heartly, ^« I can't reason the 
matter with your reverence, you'd pose me in a minute ; but^ 
nevertheless, I'll keep my oath, and I can give you a good rea- 
J50n for it — It would do my- Lord no good if I was to brenk i? 
— ther^ are twenty people round about, .that would all joir^ to 
ilop birat if I "iwere to let him out this moment, and with ;ii; 

/r,iu9ff Jade's three servants to boot, we should still b» b*. :*. ::; 
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by the numbers. We must wait till afler dark ; ay, and till 
after the b^il rings to bed at eleven, but then I will find means 
to free i^ lord." 

** But may they not have thus time to conunit some evil 
deed ?" demanded Lady Constance, " and your tardy succour 
may come too late.'' 

" No, no 1 my Lady,'* replied Longpole, " I heard you 
Portingallo, who is just riding away, tell his rascally slavish 
crew, as he was locking them up in the granary, that at half 
past one he was to be back ; and then they were to carry down 
the two prisoners to the ship, for which they were to have two 
hundred gold angels an^ong them* Now we shall be far enough 
before half-past one." 

" At all events, my Lord," said Lady Constance, " it will 
not be long before we are at Canterbury, from whence we can 
send you sufficient succour, backed with authority, competent 
^ to procure your release." 

y '' But remember, Lady," said the Knight, ** that I am but 
Sir Osborne Maurice, and no one must know me as any thing 
else if it can be avoided, for it is of the utmost consequence 
to my interest, that at present I should not appear before our 
noble, but somewhat wayward king, as I really am. And now, 
let me returnl^oi^ thousand and a thousand thanks for your 
kind interest past amd preset ; to which, but add one favour. 
When I am free, give me but one little glove from this fair 
hand," and he raised It to his lips, '< and I will place it on my 
pennon's pike, and write underneath it, gratitude ; and if it 
falls in the listed field, or the battle plain, Darnley is degjk" 

"Nay, nay, my Lord," replied L«dy Constance, with a 
blush and smile, " too gallant by half! But.yoiikre a prisoner, 
and 1 believe promises made in prison are not held valid.. 
Wait, therefore, till you are free, and in the mean time you 
shall have my prayers and best wishes, and such aid as I can 
send you from Canterbury, I will." 

There is a witchery in the sympathy of a beautiful woman, 
whose influence all men must have experienced, and all women 
understand ; and though our hero felt the most devout convic- 
tion that he was not the least in love in the world with Lady 
Constance de Grey, there is no knowing how far his gratitude 
for the interest she took in his fate, might have carried him, 
had she remained there much longer ; and even when she left 
and he heard the horses' feet repass the window of his 
ilo felt as if he were ten times more a prisoneir than 
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There was something so kind and so gentle in her manner, 
and her smile illuminated her countenance with ^cfa angelic 
light, that while fuhe was there, even though speakMkf them, 
his sorrows and his dangers seemed all forgot, ffie was so 
young, and so beautiful too, and there was in her look and her 
gesture and her tone so much of that undefiled simplicity, 
wJiich we love to suppose in a higher nature of beings, that 
the young Knight, as an admirer of every thing that is excel- 
lent, might well make the fair creature that had just left him 
the theme of his thoughts long after she was gone : and in 
such dreams absorbed, he paced up and down the strong room, 
finding out tliat loss of rank and fortune were much greater 
misfortunes than ever, till then he had deemed them. 

At the same time that Lady Constance departed, our friend 
Longpole also left the prisoners, promising however to see 
them from time to time during the day, and to find means of 
liberating them at night. In this arrangement Jekin Grofay 
took care to be specially included, and trusting implicitly to 
the promises of Dick Heartley on the score of his freedom, his 
only farther consideration was concerning his bags. 

" Don't you think, my Lord," said he, after waiting a mo- 
ment or two in order to see whether Lord Darnley would finish 
hi< meditative perambulations, '* dcm't ^mt think King Harry 
will make this Sir Payan, or Sir PaganRs they ought to call 
him, refund my angels ? Ay ! my Lord f* 

" If there be justice in the land," Yetfied Darnley ; "but 
mark me, good Jekin, you call me my^^Xfl^* You have heard 
im say that it may be of the utmost ol^pent to my interest 
if I be known as Lord Darnley. Circumstances have put you 
in pos0es6ioi»k)f my secret, but if you would pleasure me — if 
you would not injure me, forget from this moment that I am 
any other than Sir Osborne Maurice : call me by no other title, 
think of me under no other nameJ" 

" No indeed, imy Lord," said Jekin, *' I promise your Lord- 
ship never to call you my Lord agaiq — I won*t indeed, my 
Tjord^Lordl Jj6rd! There, only see, my Lord.- 1 have called 
you my Lord again. Well, it does come so natuial to one, 
when one knows- that you are my Lord, to call you my Lord — 
What a fool I ami But your Lordship will fortrive me — and 
ripril go and steep in that straw in the closet, and forpct it 
all-, fjpr 1 shan't get my natural rest to-night; that's clear." 

So saying, Jekin nestled himself in the straw which liad 
aitracted hia attention, and shutting the door to exclude jjii 
light, he was soon buried in a profound .^leep, while Si» L^-\'*»)c 
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(which -according to his wish, we shall not cease to call him) 
continued his meditations, walking up and down, as if on 
guard at some dangerous post. 



CHAPTER VIT 

*' This is a devil and no monster : I will leave him ; I have no long 
spoon." The Tempkst. 

One of the strangest problems of our inexplicable nature is 
.the choice of evil and the rejection of good, even after long 
experience has proved that evil and misery are uniformly syno- 

.. nymous.^ Virtue, it is true, does not always exempt from sor- 
row, but cri lie must ever be wretchedness. Hope loses its 
balsam, and fear acquires a keener sting, the present is anxiety, 
the past remorse, and the future is despair, and yet wayward 
man drinks of the bitter cup when the sweet is offered to him. 
and launches his boat upon an angry itea, where storms attend 
his course, and shipwreck terminates his voyage, rather than 
glide down the sfiflooth current of a tranquil stream, where 
peace pilots him on his way, and happiness waits him at the 
shore. 

Sir Pay an Wileton knew not what hapf^ness is. He had 
drank the intoxicating bowl of pleasure, he had drained the 

^ boiling draught of revenge ; pride, avarice, vanity, had all 
been gratified in turn ; but peace he had never sought, content 
he had never found, and vengeful passions, like the Prome- 
thean vulture, preyed upon him for ever. PossAsed of the vas* 
estates of Chilham Castle, joined to those he also held of Elhani 
Manor and Hyndesford, his wealth had been^ly sufficient to 
create for him that interest among the powerful of the land 
whicii he could not hope to obtain by virtu^ or qualities. Thus 
jX)Werfu], rich, and full of desperate fearloai^ess, he Tagjpfreaded^ 
detested, courted, and obeyed. He felt, too, that ne was do- 

fitested, and hating mankind the more, he became the tyrant of 
the country round- Seeking to govern by fear instead 
of esteem, he made his misanthropy subservient to his pride 
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anthropy he took as mnch delight as his heart was capable of 
feeling. It was to him what ardent spirits are to the drunkard, 
or the dice-box to the gambler. 

But there was one constant thorn that goaded him, even in the 
midst of the success that attended his other schemes ; namely, 
the fear that the King might deprive him of the stewardship 
of Dover Castle, by which alone he held tlie estates of Chil- 
]^am. In vain he bad used all the influence he possessed to 
ni^e the grant made absolute, or to hold his land by sergeantiy, 
acnit had been held by Lord Fitzbernard ; the King was inex- 
omble, and imagined that he did equal justice when he refused 
to C^^re the estates to the forfeited family, or to grant the 
foot thereof to Sir Payan. Indeed, it had been held by cun- 
ning lawyers of the day, that Lord Fitzbernard could not 
lawfully be dispossessed, except under an attainder, which had 
never been attempted against him ; and that if it could be 
proved that the estates had not reverted to the crown by any 
default of tenure, or by extinction, Sir Payan's right would 
fall to the ground ; and that the only effect of the King^s pa- 
tent of the stewardry of Dover, would be to alienate that office 
from the family holding the estates. 

Sir Payan was too wise to moot the question, and Lord Fitz- 
bernard, hiding his indigence in a far part of Wales, had nei> 
tlier the means nor opportunity of succeeding in a suit against 
him. The few friends, indeed, that the test of misfortune had 
left to the Earl out of many acquaintances, strongly urged the 
King to revoke th^ grant which his father had made to a bad 
inan^ and to restore tlie property to a good one ; but they 
never ventured to hint to the choleric King that the grani 
itself wa^ illegal. 

However, Sir Payan had long foreseen that a time would 
come when the^oung heir of Chilham Castle might wrencli 
his heritage from the hand that usurped it, and he re.*olved at 
all hazards, to strike where the blow would be most eflectual. 
SeveraiF painful indignities had induced the aged Earl of Fitz- 
bernard to drop a titje and a name, to the splendour of which, 
his mean|tf|ere no longer proportioned ; and burying himself 
in a far pan of Wales, he devoted his whole time to endowing 
his son with both those elegant and warlike acc^'niplishments.. 
which he fondly hoped would one day prove the tneans of re- 
instating his family in the halls of their ancestors. ** Fulbci t 
dc Douvres,*' be said, " the founder of our family in Eng- 
land, won the lands and lordships of Chilham at the poui^nJ^^fy^ 
\fance5 and why should not Osborne Darnley, the on'v^^^i.y.A^ 
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ant of Rose de Douvres, his daughter, regain his patrimony b\ 
his good sword ?" 

Happily, his very poverty had removed the old Earl from 
iiny pounty where the influence of Sir Payan Wileton might bo 
felt, orwhere his machinations could be carried on success- 
fully^Het more than one attempt had been made to carry ofi* 
the young heir of Chilham Castle, and little doubt could be 
entertained in regard to whose hand had directed them. All, 
however, had been frustrated by the extraordinary foresight 
with which the old Earl guarded his son, seeming to have an 
intuitive knowledge of the time when any such attack was 
likely to take place, and to be always prepared to avoid or 
repel it. 

At length, however, the time came, when the young Osbomo 
Maurice (as he was now called,) was to encounter alone all 
that his enemies could do against him ; but it seemed as if his 
father had now lost all fear, and bidding him resume his real 
name when he joined the army, he sent him forth unhesita- 
tingly to win renown. How he acquitted himself, we have in 
^ome measure seen, and will now proceed with the circum- 
stances that followed immediately upon his return to his native 
country, after Gve years of arduous military service. 

The bosom f)f Sir Payan Wileton, during his absence fi'om 
the house where he had leflt his prisoner, was agitated by u 
thousand various passions. Triumph, — malice, — pride, — feat 
that he might yet, by some unforeseen circumstance, escape 
from his hands, — newer and vaster. projects of ambition, stil; 
ns he made one step sure, seeking to place another still higher, 
— the feeling of a difficult enterprise accomplished, — the heart- 
steeling preparation for a fresh crime, and mingled utill withai 
an unwonted thrilling of remorse, that, like^ounds of music 
amid cries of riot and tumult, made discord more discordant^, 
— all occupied the void place of thought, and made him gal- 
lop quickly on, communicating to even his corporeal •actlonf^ 
the hurried agitation of his feelings. 

Thus he proceeded for some way, but when he had ridden 
on for such a space as he computed that Lady CongAnce would 
remain at his dwelling, he turned his horse, and prepared to 
return home, having by this time striven to remove from hi&' 
face all trace of any emottop, and having also, in some degree, 
reduced hi^ feelings to their usual still, determined action. 
Yet. nevertheless, there was a strange senlktion of hon*oi 
^u^g^g at his heart, when he thought of the near accomplish 
^r-i^zii ci his long entertained designs. *•' lie \s tic^^i Vfe Vl^-- 
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mother," muttered Sir Payan. ** But jet I am not a woman ti? 
halt in my purposes for the weak memory of an idle passion^ 
which disappointment and rejection should long have turned 
into revenge,— and yet I wish he were not so like his 

mother ";; 

As he returned^ he checked the speed with which Jl^ had 
set out, and was proceeding leisurely on the road, v^n he 
beard the cantering of a horse coming up behind, and, 
turning round, perceived the somewhat curious figure of Sir 
Cesar the Astrologer. It was one, however, well known to 
Sir Payan, who (as too oflen is the case) was destitute of re- 
ligion, but by no means emancipated from superstition, and 
who, while he rejected the light of revelation, could not re- 
frain from often yielding to the wild gleams of a dark ima- 
" gination. 
e In the still agitated state of his mind, too, when a sort of 

*" feverish excitement stimulated him to seek from any source of 
knowledge, what would be th^ future consequences of his me- 
ditated actions, he looked upon the coming of Sir Cesar as a 
benefit at the hands of Fortune, and prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Doffing low, therefore, his plumed hat as the old Knight 
rode up, and bowing almost to his saddle-bow, " Welcome, 
worthy Sir Cesar,*' he said, " any news from your splendid 
friend his Grace of Buckingham ?" 

Sir Cesar touched his palfrey between the ears with his 
small baton to make it slacken its pace, and then, after regard 
Ing Sir Payan with his keen dark 0yes, as was usual with him 
I on first encountering any one he knew, he replied, " Welcome 

fortunate Sir Payan Wileton. Your star is in the ascendant 1*' 
and while he spoke there was a sort of cynical sneer on his 
countenance, which seemed hardly to wish well to him that 
lie congratulated. 

" It is ?" replied Sir Payan ; " but condescend, good Sir 
Cesar, to ride to my dwelling and pass one day with me, and I 
will tell you more." 

*• What can you tell me that I do not know already ?'" de- 
manded the other. " Do you think I know not how much you 
merited from Fortune, by your deeds when Perkyn*J,^arlMJck 
Bed from Taunton ? Do you think XiUP^w not that your enemy 
iy in your power — I do, I do : and as I love the fortunate, I 
will come and stay one day at your house, though you knc^v 1 
larry no where long." 
'• I know it w<?ll, and bold your sojourn the moro "rii... 
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answered Sir Payan ; '^ but let us on, good Sir Cesar, there ie 
much information which I will seek at your hands, and I know 
that you never refuse to give it when it is asked for no idle 
purpose." 

^^No'^"^ replied the Astrologer; "every man who seeks 
knowledge from me shall find it, were he worse than Satan 
himself ; but wo be unto him if he turns it to an evil account 
-—the deeper damnation be upon his head !" 

Putting their horses into a quick pace, they now soon reached 
the manor-house, the owner of which showed his guest with 
some ceremony into the banquet-hall. " How now !" cried 
he, observing the repast which had been set before Lady Con- 
stance still upon the table ; '' Why have not these things been 
removed ? and where is Heartley ?" 

The answer involved a long account of what had happened 
during his absence, in which the story of the Portingallo hav* 
ing frightened Lady Constance till she fled into the strong* 
room, was told with a greater degree of accuracy than mighf 
have been expected, though the length of time which she re- 
mained there was rather exaggerated, and some comments upon 
the conduct of Heartley, otherwise Longpole, were added, cal- 
culated to take from him Sir Payan's confidence. He had 
prevented every one from going in, the servant said, but 
himself, and had remained all the time the Ladv was there. 

" He did right," was the laconic reply of Sir Payan ; " go 
to the granary, where are the Portingallos and their contraband 
goods, and bid the red-haired Dutchman who speaks English 
to come hither directly.-— The Icey hangs on the nail in the 
passage." 

Sir Payan's plan was formed at once. He doubted not tha< 
the communication which had taken place between his pri- 
soner and Lady Constance would lead to her seeking means to 
effect bis liberation the moment she arrived at Canterbury, or 
at least to set on foot some investigation ; for although he 
knew not that they had ever met before, he felt sure that the 
Knight would make his situation known to every one who 
might in any way procure his release. Under this conviction., 
he determined to risk the event oi sending down Sir Oc/borne by 
daylifd^in the custody of the Portuguese, accompanied by two 
of VbS^ifni servants, wjjggynight, in case of necessity, produce 
the vMMnftt for his detention, and who would not be missed 
frdf»'1|»t>wn household. 

"Qj^; servant whom he had sent tathe Portipgals, ho«N()mf v 
^oc^r^nied, with a countenance m which ml^hl< 
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Strong desii'C to laugh, contending with an habitual dread oi 
Sir Payan, " What is the matter, villain ?" cried the Knight : 
« Where is the Dutchman ?" 

'< Lying in the granary, please your worship," replied the 
. man, restraining his merriment, << dead drunk, tumbled across: 
a Portingallo's face, that makes him heave up and down by 
dint of snoring." 

Sir Payan stamped his foot with anger and disappointment, 
** And the rest," demanded he ; " all Uie rest ?" 

♦* All dead drunk, please your Worship !" replied the servient: 
'< I kicked them all, to make sure, but none of them answered 
me a syllable but, Uraph V 

" Go I" said Sir Payan, " Fetch me Heartley. — Sir Cesar, 
give me your advice. This is my embarrassment," and he- 
proceeded to state to his companion the difficulty into which 
the news he had just heard had cast him* 

This proceeding may appear at first somewhat extraordinary, 
but it was very often .the case in regard to Sir Cesar, that 
people acted as Sir Payan Wileton, in letting him into their 
most private affairs, and even into secrets where life and 
death were concerned, having such perfect confidence in his 
•foreknowledge of events, that it would have seemed to them 
folly to conceal them. It is very possible that in this manner 
the old Knight obtained much of the extraordinary information 
. which he did certainly possess, concerning the circumstances 
and affairs of almost every person with whom he came in con?- 
tact, and many of those predictions, which were so singularl} 
verified, may be attributed to the combinations he was thus 
enabled to form. But at the same time it is perfectly indubi> 
^•*' table, that he himself attributed all to the sciences which he 
studied, and placed implicit faith in his own powers, and thus 
if he deceived the world, he deceivedlBimseJf also. 

It was not, however, the nature of Sir Payan Wileton to 
confide wholly in any one, and though he informed the old 
Knight that he apprehended the influence of Lady Constance 
de Grey might be exerted the moment she arrived at Canter 
bury to procure the release of his prisoner, or at all events; 
that her representations might cause an immediate investiga- 
tion of the affair, which would prevent his disposing of Damley 
as he proposed ; and though also p^|fectly convinced that Sir 
Cesar, by his superhuman knowledge," was well aware pf tbf 
fate he meditated for his victim, he could not bring hii|^self to 
unfold to him that part of his plan, merely saying he ii^tended 
to send the turbulent youth, who, as ho was well-inforracji^ r^ms 
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10 aeek no less than his ruin and his death, to some far counti^ 
from whence it would be difficult to return. 

Sir Cesar listened in calm, profound silence^ then fixing his 
eyes on Sir Payan, uttered slowly, " The grave l" 

Sir Payan started from his seat. 

<^ You know too much! you know too nmch!" cried he» 
'^ Can you see thoughts as well as actions ?'* 

" Yes!" replied Sir Cesar : ^' I see and know more than you 
dream of: but calm yourself, and fear not. Lady Constance 
will not arrive at Canterbury before seven o' the clock ; you 
know the hf^ite of magistrates and magistrates' men, and can 
well judge whether she be likely to find a man so generous as to 
abandon his rere supper and his bed of down, for a cold ride 
and cold .reception. At all events, they could not be here 
before two i' the morning, and ere that he will be gone. Rest 
satisfied, I tell you, that they may come if they will, but before 
they come he will be gone." 

Sir Payan's fears were very much allayed by this assurance, 
for his confidence in Sir Cesar's prophecies was great, but he 
felt still more secure from the examination to which he sub- 
jected our friend Longpole, who managed to evade his ques- 
tions, and to quiet his feai*s, with infinite presence of mind. 
The lady, he said, had been so terrified by the insolence of the 
Portingal Captain, that she had ran into the strong room, not 
knowing where she went, and was more like one dead than 
alive ; and that as for the prisoner, he thought of nothing but 
thrashing the Portingal, against whom he seemed to have an 
ancient grudge. 

Sir Payan was satisfied, but still his roused suspicion was 
never without some efiect, and to Longpole's^^ismay he de- 
manded the key, which he said he would^ndSv.keep himself. 
There was, however, no means of avoiding 'it,' and Heartley 
was obliged to resign into the hands of Sir Payan the means 
by which he had proposed to efiect his young Lord's delivery. 

** Sir Cesar, T humbly crave your excuse for of:e moment,'* 
said the crafty Kniirht " Stay, Henrtley, where you are, and 
removing those things, arrange the board for a second banquet 
— for a banquet such as I give to my best and noblest friends. » 
Open those cupboards of plate, and let the vessels be placed 
in order." ' 

So saying, ho quitted the apartment, and proceeded to the 
room in which Sir Osborne was still pacing up and down, 
waiting impatiently the approach of night. The key tumeflr, 
in the door, and with a finn step Sir Payan etltieted^ ^.tA^^koiiL 
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before his captive. For a moment they paused, and eyed each 
other as when they had first met, and it was only by a strong 
effort that the young Knight stayed himself from seizing the 
persecutor of his race, and dashing him to pieces on the floor 
of the prison. 

At length Sir Payan, after having glanced his eye round the 
chamber, spoke, and in the deep hollow tone^ of his voice no 
agitation made itself heard. 

*^ You said this morning that we knew each other," said the 
Knight — " Osborne Lord Damley,we do— I have long sought 
you — 1 have found you, and you are mine own." 

<^Calm, cold-blooded, mean-spirited villain!" answered 
Darnley, ^' what seek you with me now ? Is it not enough to 
have ruined a noble house ? — Is it not enough to have destroyed 
your benefactor ?-^is it not enough to have swept away the 
liappiness of me and mine, without seeking farther to injure 
those on whose head your detestable arts must nearly have ex-* 
hausted themsdives ?" 

^< I have done x)nough for my revenge, young man," replied 
^Sir Payan; *^1 have done enough for my ambition — but 1 
have not done enough for my security." 

« For your revenge !" cried Darnley : " what mean you^v 
ruffian ? My father was your friend — your benefactor. Com- 
passionating your indigence, did he not aid to raise you with 
his purse and with his influence, till you could hold your head 
'among your noble kindred, of whose house you are now the 
opprobrium ?" 

" Your father insulted me with his services," answered the 
Knight, " after your mother had insulted me with her scorn." 

" Name not my mother, traitor I" exclaimejj Darnley, his 
eyes flashing fire. " Profane not her name with your accursed 
lips, lest I tear yoQ limb from limb." 

Sir Payan laid his hand on his dagger with a grim smile. 
^ We waste time, young man,'^ said he : " To the purpose 
for which I came. There is yet in my redder blood some 
drops of that weak thing called pity. — I would rather see you 
Jive than die; but if you would live, I must be Lord of 
Chilham Castle indeed, and indeed. No stewardship of Dover 
and holding by tenure of good pleasure for me. Within this 
hour then, sign me over for yourself and for your father all 
right and interest, claim and title to the lands and Iw-dship. 
which you and yours did formerly possess, and you are free e:^ 
<a]r — But if you will not — " 

•• What then ?" demanded Damle)-. 
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*« Why, then, I willJiold by a still better tenure,'' replied 
Sir Pay an — " The extinction of the race of Damley !" 

" Then hold by it, if such be Heaven's will," replied tlie 
prisoner. ** But beware yourself, for in your best laid schemes 
you may chance to fail, and even here on earth meet with that 
sure damnation for which you have toiled so long. Were 1 
lyilling to stain myself with crimes like yours, this hour were 
your last, for yon dagger were but a poor defence against a 
man who knows his life is lost." 

Sir Payan took a step backward to the door. " Will you 
sign ?" said he, laying his hand on the lock. 

" Never !" 

^'Then farewell!" and he quitted the apartment. 

^< Oh, the villain!" cried Jekin Groby, poking his head out 
of the closet. ** Oh, the downright immense villain! What 
a damaged piece that man's conscience must be! I'm all 
quaking with only hearing him. But don't you think, my Lord 
— ^that is to say. Sir Osborne, that if you had just knocked his 
brains out, we might have got away?" 

"Oh, no !" replied the Knight. " If, as Longpole told us, 
Mre could not have escaped when aided by Lady Constance de 
Grey's servants, much less could we do so now. Better wait 
till night, which surely cannot be far distant, for it seems to 
me we have been here an age." 

Nevertheless, hour after hour went by, and the provoking 
sun, which had now fully come round to that side of the 
house, continued to pour his beams into the high window, a& 
if willing to sicken the prisoners with his unwished-for light. 
Nor did much conversation cheer the passing of their time. 
Sir Osborne was silent and meditative, and Jekin Groby, 
growing more and more tired of his situation, kept running in 
and out of the closet, now sitting still for a moment upon the 
straw, now walking up and down, not at all unlike a tame beai' 
perambulating to and fro in his den. 

Occasionally, indeed, a word or two of hope, or doubt, or 
inquiry, passed between the prisoners ; and Jekin, who fell 
in himself an internal conviction that he was a man of as 
much consequence in the world as any human being, could not 
conceive how Payan Wileton could have forgot to inquire 
where he was, when he did not find him in the same room with 
the Knight. On this he wondered, and better wondered, till his 
companion replied, " I told you before, my good Jekin, Sii 
Payan's designs only affect me, and possibly he may iiavc for 
. gotten you alto^ther. But it seems growing daikev. ^.- 
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wonder Longpole has not been here to speak to us, according 
to his promise." 

<< I should not wender if he were playing us a trick, anA 
were not to come at all," said Jekin. <<0h, dear! What 
would become of us ? Lord a' meroy, I don't like it at all I" 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, their hopes were 
raised and disappointed. The key once more turned in the 
door, and both the Knight and his companion expected to see 
their friend Heartley, but in his place appeared two of the 
servants of Sir Payan, one of whom brought in some pro- 
visions, while the other stood at the door. The sight, how- 
ever of the roast beef and jug of ale was very gratifying to 
the entrails of the worthy clothier, who looked on well con- 
tented while the man laid them down on the ground before 
him. 

<< Now, my good fellow, an we had a little salt," said Jekin, 
« we could fall to." 

" Fellow ! me no fellows," answered the servant : " Eat 
what you've got, my forward chap, and thank God for it." 

" Ay, but would'st have me tear it with my teeth," cried the 
clothier. << F am not a wild beast, though you do keep me in 
a den." 

" Well, I will cut you a nuncheon with my dagger," replied 
the serving-man. " Look to him, Will, that he do not smite 
me while I kneel," and so saying, he stopped and cut several 
slices from the meat with his side knife, which being done, he 
rose, and left the strong room quickly, as if almost afraid of 
its denizens. 

" Now, Sir," cried Jekin, " come and keep your spirit up 
with some of the best comfort in Nature. Oh, to my mind, 
there is no consolation on earth like roast beef and ale." 

But Sir Osborne had no inclination to join in the good 
clothier's repast. The auguries which he drew from the ap- 
pearance of these two strange serving-men, and the absence 
of Longpole, were not of a nature to increase his appetite, 
and he looked on silently, while Jekin, without any sacrifice to 
the Gods, devoured great part of the beef, and made manifold 
libations of the ale. 

" Jekin," said Sir Osborne, when the clothier had finished, 
" \ am afraid Sir Payan Wileton has discovered that our friend 
Heartley is not quite cordial to his interests, and that he may 
take means to prevent his aiding us. Now, there is no rea^oi^ 
that YOU shoulH stay here as well as (, therefore, as 8fK>n as it 
is dark, I will help you up to the window as you did me— -^Oroji: 
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down on the oth^r side ; and speed as fast as you can to any 
town where you are well known, there get together a body oi' 
a dozen horsemen, and scour the sea-coast from Sandwich to 
Hythe. Wherever you hear of a Portingallo vessel, there stop, 
and kfliiifr'good watch, for I doubt not that this Sir Payan in- 
tends to send me to some far land, and perhaps sell me for a 
slave— Kill me 1 do not think he dare. Your pains shall be well 
paid. The night is coming on, so you had better mount first,, 
and see the ground on the other side, that you may drop fair.'^ 

" No, no, my Lord — that is. Sir Osborne," said Jekin ; 
*' dang it, no ! you would not go away and leave me, so FU 
not go away and leave you. Lord a' mercy ! that's not fair 
any way." 

" But by going you can serve me far more than by staying,'* 
said Sir Osborne ; " so try to mount on my shoulders that you 
may see the ground." 

It was with great difficulty, however, that the honest clothiei 
was persuaded to make the attempt, and when he did so, it was 
in vain. Somewhat corpulent and shorter than the Knight, 
even when standing upright on Sir Osborne's shoulders, he 
could hardly get as much of his arms over the opening as the 
other had done, and when he attempted to swing himself up, 
the heavy part of his body, which, according to Hudibras, i^ 
the seat of honour, and which, in the worthy clothier, was by 
no means deficient in rotundity, weighed him back again with 
a strong counteracting force, so that when Sir Osborne freed 
him, he swung for a moment like a pendulum, and then dropped 
to the ground. 

No resource now remained but to wait patiently the evenf., 
and much need of patience had they to support them. Da} 
waned, night fell, hour after hour passed by, and yet no sound 
gave them notice that any friendly being existed within the 
mansion. The curfew-bell, the distant village clock, the 
barking of some watchful dogs in the hamlet, and the remote 
echoes of persons passing to and fro in the dilTerent halls, wen; 
all that marked the passing of time to the prisoners : and hone 
began gradually to wax dimmer and more dim, like the flame ol 
a lamp whose oil is out. At length, after a weary silent pause, the 
clock was heard to strike again ; but so faint were the sounds 
before they reached their ears, that Sir Osborne could hardly 
count them. " I counted but eleven,*' sai«l4)e, " and yet me- 
tbought the last hour that struck it was eleven too." 

*< Oh, 'tis twelve, 'tis twelve !" replied Groby ; ** I did net 
take I)ced to counts but I am sure it is twelve/' 
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<< Hush !" cried the Knight, <* I hear some' one on the out-^ 
side. Hark!" - T 

" 'Tis but a bat,** said Jekin ; " I heard its wings whirl past 
the window." 

'< Hush !" cried the Knight again, and as he spohi^. some- 
thing darted through the opening and fell at his feet. Feeling 
o?er the ground with his hands, he soon disco?ered the object 
of his search, which was a small roll of parchment . <' It is^a 
letter," said he, << but what is the use of throwing me what I 
cannot see to read. It must be for to-morrow morning." 

'^ Open it ! open it!" cried Jekin ; <* methinks I see some- 
thing shining through the end. It casts a light upon jour hand. " 

Sir Osborne rapidly unrolled the scroll, when to his joy and 
surprise he found it covered with luminous large characters, in 
which though somewhat smeared by rolling the parchment, was 
written legibly, " Pull up the rope gently that is cast through 
the window. Catch the settle that is tied to it. Make no 
noise. Come out, and be speedy." 

"Oons!" cried Jekin, "this is magic. The fairies arc 
our friends." 

" Oh ! brave Heartley," cried the Knight, " I thought he 
would prove true. But let us lose no time. Jekin, stand you 
under with me, and extend your arms, that the settle may not 
make a noise by falling. " 

By searching along the wall the rope was found, and by 
pulling it srently the Knight soon began to feel a weight at the 
farther end. For some way it ascended silently, as if a person 
without held it from the wall, but then, when it had been raised 
about six or seven feet, grated desperately till it entered the 
opening in the wall, which by courtesy we have termed win- 
dow. The cord had been so adjusted as to insure its en> 
trance ; and as soon as Sir Osborne was certain tbaf it had 
passed sufficiently,' and hung upon the very brink, he gave it a 
sudden jerk, and, catching it with a strong hand as it fell, 
.secured possession of the tall settle or hall stool with scarcely 
any noise. 

" Now, good Jekin," said he, " we are free. I will mount 
llrst, and then help you up ; but, standing on this settle, and 
pulled by me above, you will not have much difficulty.^* 

<< Oh, no ! I warrant you, your worship," replied Jekin* ^* And 

when we are once out, let every man run his own way, say I. 

Your worship's company may prove somewhat dangMAts^ and 

( am a peaceable man." ^ 

1! > Well, be it so," answered the Knighi ; and -plteing th«^ 
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SRditle directly under the window, he soon contrived to get into 
the opening, and, •kneeling in the deep walU managed wrtli 
trouble to raise the heavy body of Groby, and place him in a 
sitting position on the edge, so that the moment he himself 
dropped down on the other side, the honest clothier could 
take his place and follow his example. 

Turning round, Sir Osborne could perceive by the dim light 
of the night, the tall form of Longpole standing below, But he 
took care not to utter a sound, and bending his knees, he gra- 
dually stretched himself out, till he hung by nothing but his 
hands — then dropped, and in a moment stood silently by Heart- 
ley's side, who instantly placed in his hands the large double* 
edged sword of which he had been deprived in the morning. 

It now became poor Jekin's turn, who managed the matter 
somewhat more slowly, and a good deal more clumsily, and at 
length, when he dropped, although the arms of the Knight 
broke Ills fall, he uttered a tremendous '< Oh !" and, exhausted* 
leaned against the wall. 

At that moment a light appeared in a window above, passed 
by a second, and instantly the alarum bell rang out a peal 
enough to wake the dead. 

" Run ! run ! every one his own way," cried Jekin, wIm) 
seemed to trust mightily to the activity of his own legs, and 
plying them with vast rapidity, he fled up an alley before him. 

"This way, my Lord," cried Heartley ; " quick, we shall 
distance them far," and darting ofi*for the thick wood tliat al- 
most touched the angle of the house, he led the Knight into a 
deep forest path, crying, ** Stoop !" 

The sounds of pursuit wepB^W loud on every side. Whoop* 
and halloo, and shout, floated 'on the wind, as the servants, 
dispersed in all directions, strove to give information or encou- 
ragement to their comrades, and one party especially, seemed 
by the sound to come rapidly on their track. At length an 
alley, bounded by a wall, closed their course in that direction. 

" We can vault?" said Heartley. 

" On !" cried the Knight, and in a moment both had cleared 
the wall and the dry ditch beyond, but at the same moment, 
the sounds of two parties of pursuers were heard in the pa- 
rallel alley. 

** Down in the ditch!" cried the Knight, " they will see «s 
if we take to the open field." 

No aoooer was it said than done, and immediately aftef 
they heard as they lay, the feet and voicesof half a dozen met- 
l>as?ing rapidly by. ^ 
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<< I was sure they did not take this way, Joe,'* cried one. 

" And I am sure they did !" answered the oAer. " They're 
in the wood now. Let us " "^ 

What he said more was lost, and after pausing for a moment 
or two till the sounds were but faintly heard in the wood, Long- 
pole and his Lord betook them to the open field, and soon were 
out of sight of the park. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

^* I do believe it: the common .'world 
Teems out with things we know not; and our mind, * 
Too gross for us to scan the mighty whole, 
Knows not how busy aU creation is." 

Ik the original history, here follows a long chapter describ- 
ing how Sir Payan Wileton, sitting in deep and earnest con- 
sultation with Sir Cesar the Magician, regarding the teeming 
future, was only wakened to a full sense of the present by the 
very resonant " Oh !" uttered by Jekin Groby as he fell from 
the window. And the same chapter goes pn at great length 
to detail all that Sir Payan did and said upon making the dis« 
^>ovt'.ry of his prisoners' evasion. His fury, his menaces, his 
r>rdcrs, his promises to tliose who should retake them, are all 
lescribed fully, and in very sublime language, by Professoi^ 
Vondorbrugius. But nevertheless we shall omit them, as well 
MS the long account by which they are-preceded, of the strange 
und curious ceremonies employed by Sir Cesar to ascertain 
^he icvent of many dark schemes that were then revolving ia 
the breasts of men ; and we think that the reasons which 
induce us to leave out all these curious particulars, will fully 
justify our so doing in the opinion of our readers. In the 
larsi place, we wish to follow our hero as fast as possible ; in 
the next place, every reader, whose head is any better than a 
turnip, can easily figure the mad rage of a passionate though 
vvily man, on finding that his prey has escaped from his hand ; and 
in the third place, we did not translate this chapter, inasmuch 
as Vonderbrugius, besides being vastly sublime, was wholly 
unintelligible. 

Making, therefore, that short, which was originally hrr^gi u*e 
^liall only say that all the servants, roused fiom their '^o*'-?, be«t 
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the woods in every direction, searching vainly for the young 
Knight and Richard Hearlley, who, as we have seen, contrived 
to evade their pursuit. Not such, however, was the^ fate of 
poor Jekin Groby, who, running straight forward up one of 
the avenues, was soon seen and overtaken by a party of ser- 
vants, who taking it for granted that he would resist most vio- 
lently, beat him unmercifully out of mere expectation. 

Roaring and grumbling, the unfortunate clothier was brought 
back to the Manor, and underwent Sir Payan's objurgation 
with but an ill grace. " You are a villain ! you are !" cried 
Jekin. " You had better let me alone !, you had ! You'll barn 
your fingers if you meddle vrith me. — You've stolen my bags 
already — but the King and Lord Derby shall hear of it ; a), 
and the Cardinal to boot — and a deal more too. — Did not 1 
hear you promise to murder him, you black-hearted vagabond ?'* 

" Tie him hand and foot," said Sir Payan, " and bring him 
back again into the strong-room. Bring hira along, I would 
fain see how they reached the window.'* And followed by the 
servants, hauling along poor Jekin, who ever and anon mut- 
tered something about Lord Derby, and the King, and his bags, 
he proceeded to the chamber where the young Knight haa 
been imprisoned. There the settle and the rope gave evidencr 
of the manner in which the escape had been effected, and were 
instantly removed by order of the Knight, to prevent the honest 
clothier, though now bound hand and foot, from making tlie 
attempt again. "This man's evidence would damn me,'' 
thought Sir Payan. ** Fool that I was to forget that he was 
here, and not look in that st^aw closet, before I committed 
myself with the other ! But he must be taken care of, and nevci 
see England again. What is that ?*' continued he, aloud, point- 
ing to the scroll *<svhich caught his eye on the ground. ** Give 
it me. Ha ! All fair ! Can old Sir Cesar have aided in 
this trick — we will see." And with hasty strides he proceeded 
to the high chamber where he had left the Astrologer. lie 
slackened his pace however with some feelings of awe, for ap. 
he approached he heard a voice speaking high. " In the na \:i 
of God most high," it cried, '* answer I Shall his hea^' i*t 
raised so high for good or for evil ? Ha ! thou fleetest a .v:»; 

rri^ ^^ • ^^^ be I" 

y At this moment Sir Payan threw open the door, ar.| '^•"^ •" 
t|ie iiAd man witli his hair standing iilmost erect, hi? c,'} V;''^' 
if^ed, and his arms extended, as if still adj- . -ng sor,i< ' ovis? 
being. " It is gone !" cried he, as t^e i'J- t eiiip-**' •!/ -^ 
_ •« gone !" anrf he sunk back txhr\\^j^\\ \iw v^^^^\v . 
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Notwithstanding the fund of dauntless resolution which Sir 
Payan held, his heart seemed to grow faint as he entered the 
apartment, in which there w^s a strange sickly odour of in- 
cense and foreign gums, and a thin hlue smoke, that diffusing 
itself from a chafing-dish on the table^vrendered the various 
objects flickering and indistinct. Norobtuld he help persuad- 
ing himself that something ruslA|bY^^ini>as he opened the 
door, like a sudden gust of cold wffiiS^'tjrat made him give an 
involuntary shudder. . a-. 

When he had left the room below, he h^^djetermined to tax 
the old Knight boldly, with having au|^ iii* the prisoners' 
escape ; but his feelings were greatly chaim[-fd%hen he entered, 
and accosting him with a mixture of awe^andl^e^ect, he asked 
how it was that people discovered any ctiaractersi. written in a 
certain sort of ink he had heard of, which was quite pure and 
white, till the person who had the secret submitlig^it to some 
other process. - "-^;. 

" Hold the paper to the fire !" said Sir Cesar, feebly. 

Sir Payan immediately extended the parchment over the 
chafing-dish, but in vain, no trace of any kind appeared, and 
vexed and disappointed he let it drop into the flame. 

" Know ye that my prisoner has escaped ?'* said he, " and 
1 am again insecure.'* 

" Listen to what is of mightier moment," cried Sir Cesar, 
with a great eflfort, as if his powers were almost extinct with 
some vast excitement just undergone. "Listen, and reply 
not 5 but leave me the moment you have heard. You besought 
me to ascertain the fate of Edward Duke of Buckingham, 
that you might judge whether to serve him as he would have 
you. — I have compelled an answer from those who know, and 
I learn that,%itbin one year, Buckingham's head shall be the 
highest in the realm.— Mark ! determine ! and leave me !" 

Sir Payan, aware that it was useless to remain when Sir 
Cesar had once desired to be alone, quitted the chamber in 
bilence. " Yes !" said he, thoughtfully, " 1 will serve him, so 
long as I do not undo myself — I will creep into his counsels — 
I will appear his zealous friend — but I will be wary. — He aims 
J^* the crown — as he rises I will rise — but if I see him make 
one false step in that proud ascent, I will hurl him down, and 

when the fair lands of BuckinghadTare void Who knows ? 

We sniM see. — Less than I have risen higher I Ho ! who waits .? 
When- ^e Portingallo returns, give the prisoner into his hamU 
— but ijgt make the Captain speak with me. — Biickingh?»T>TV 
head s^^]\ bci-^ehjijheat in the realm f 'l^iar mu<i h^ K"^ '■;. 
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— ^never did 1 know his prophecies fail, t|R>ugh sometimes they 
have a 9traDge twisted meaning — highest in the reahn — there 
can be none higher than the King — Harry has no male heir.- - 
Well, we shall see." 
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_ ^ ** Welcome, he said : 

.^-""'Oh, long expected, to my dear embrace !*' 

' Orydvn. 



''* We must tiot think ourselves safe," said Longpole, when 
they \^ ^(b.itbout two miles from the park, '< till w-e have put 
live esSt^hetween us and that double cuiming fox. Sir Payan 
Wilete% foJTn^ break of day his horsemen will be out in ever}- 
direction, and he wiU not mind breaking a little law to have us.'' 

** Which way are we going now ?*' demanded the Knight : 
<< I should^dge towards Canterbury." 

" A littlfi to the left we bear now," replied Longpole, " and 
yet the lefria become the right, for by going left we get right 
off his laQd, my Lord." 

" Call me not my Lord, Heartley," said Darnley. " Did I 
appear before the King as Lord Darnley, his Grace might be 
offended, and especially the proud Wolsey ; as, after many 
entreaties, made by the best in the land, the Prelate refused to 
see either my father or myself, that we might plead our owh 
cause ; therefore, for the present,. I am but Sir Osborne Mau> 
rice. Thou hast too much wit I know to give me my Lord 
at every instant, like yon foolish clothier." 

" Oh no, not T," replied Longpole, " I will Sir Osborne you. 
Sir, mightily. ^ But speaking of the clothier, your Worship, 
how wonderfully the fellow used his legs. It seemed as if 
every step cried out ell-wide ; and when he stumbled 'twas but 
three quarters. I hope he escaped, if 'twere but to glorify 
his running." 

" Even if they took him," said the Knight, " Sir Payan 
would not keep him after he found I was gone." 4^ 

" If 'twere not for avarice," said Longpole, " the fefipiij; had 
all his better angels in his bags, and Sir Payan has stor^ of 
avarice. I've seen him wrangle with a beggar foft^ chaa^^-. 

' > vs^. 
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of a halfpennyi when the devil tempted him to commit a charity. 
And yet avarice^ looked upon singly, is not a bad vice for a 
man to have either. It's a warm, a comfortable, solid sin ; 
and if most men will damn their own soul to get money, he 
can't be much worse off who damns his to keep it. Ob, I 
like avarice ! Give me avarice for my sin. But I tire your 
Worship." 

" No, no, faith," replied the Knight. " Thy cheerfulness, . 
together with the freedom of my limbs, gives me new spirit, 
Heartley." 

" Oh, good your Worship," cried Longpole, " call me some- 
thing else thttt). Heartley. Since the fit is on us for casting our 
old names, I'll be ailer the fashion too, and have a new one." 

"Well, then, I will call thee Longpole," said the Knight. 
'^ which was a name we gave thee this morning, when thou 
wert, watching us on the bank." 

" Speak not ol it. Sir Osbome,'^ replied he ; " that was a 
bad trick — the worst I ever was in. But call me Longpole, 
if your worship chooses. When I was with the army, they 
called me Dick Fletcher, because I made the arrows ; and now 
I'll be Longpole, till such time as your Honour is established 
in your ri|^ht3 again, and then PU be merry Master Heartley, 
my Lord's man." . * . • 

" I fear me, Dick, that thou wilt have but little beside thy 
merriment for thy wages," ^id the Knight, " at least for a 
while, for yon same Sir Payan has my bags too in safe custody, " 
and also some good letters for his Grace of Buckingham. Yet 
I hope to receive in London the ransom of a knight and two 
^quires, whom 1 made prisoners at Bouvines. 'Till then we 
inust content ourselves on soldiers' fare, and strive not to grow 
$ad because our purses are empty." 

*' Oil, your ^v ovship, my merriment never leaves me," said 
[.ongpole. " They say that I laughed when first I came into 
the world ; and, with God's will, I will laugh when I go out 
of it. When good Dr. Wilbraham, your honour's tutor, used 
to teach me Latin — you were but a little thing then, some four 
years old — hijt, however, J was a great boy of twelve, and he 
would kindly have taught me, and made a clerk of me ; but 1 
laughed so at the gods and goddesses, that he never could get on. 
— 'The great old fools of antiquity, as I used to call them — and 
I lien he would cane me, and laugh too, till he could not cane 
ine £oT laughing. I was a wicked wag in those days ; but sincr 
(hen I hdVQ grown to laugh at folks as much as with thoin. 
Kiu I tliink you said, Sir Osborne, that you had letters ior tl"^ 






Duke of Buckingham : if we walk on at this pace, we shall soon 
be upon his land." 

<< What I has he estates in this county ?" asked the Knight : 
" my letters were addressed to him at Thornbury, in Giouces- 
terahire." 

*< Qh, but he has many a broad acre too in Kent,*' answered 
Longpole ; '' and a fine house, windowed throughout with glass, 
and four chimneys at each end ; not a room but has its fire. 
They say that he is there even now. And much loved is he ol 
the commons, being no way proud, as some of our Lords are. 
with their upturned noses, as if they scorned to wind their mo- 
ther earth." 

"Were I but sure that his Grace were there," said tlic 
Knight, *< I would e'en venture without the letters ; for mucti 
has he been a friend to my father, and hn is also renowned for 
his courtesy." 

*' Surely, your Worship," answered Longpole, " if his Gracr 
have any grace, he must be gracious ; and yet I have hoard 
that Sir Payan is the Duke's good friend, and it might be dan 
gerous to trust yourself." 

"I do not fear," said th» Knight. "The noble Duk* 
would never deliver me into the hands of my enemy ; and a! 
though, perhaps, Sir Payan may play the sycophant, and cringe 
to serve his own base purposes with his Grace, I cannot hp 
lieve that the Duke would show him any farther favour than 
such as we yield to a hound that serves us. However, \v< 
must find some place to couch us for the night, and to-morro\t 
morning I will determine." 

" Still, we must en a little farther to-night," said Longpol:'. 
" That Sir Payan has the nose of a bloodhound, and I should fear 
to Test yet for a couple of hours. But the country I know 
well, every path and field, so that I will not lead your Worslii;i 
wrong." ' 

For nearly ten miles more, lighted by neither moon/ ., 
stars, did the two travellers proceed, through fields, over f - >. 
and in the midst of woods, through which Longpole con.'.:* . :•. 
with such unerring sagacity, that the young Knight •. . ": 
not help a suspicion crossing his mind, that his gyidf . -^sl 
have made himself acquainted with the paths, by soit> >i r})t. 
practice in deer-stalking, or other gentle employih, ' -' 
similar nature. At length, however, they arrived in\\' *,^- 
torn of a little valle^, where a clear quick stream was d^. -,.:'t;: 
alongr, catching and reflecting all the light that rem«Lvaftd^%.v 
iv y ^ On tho edge of the bill h\xi\g ^ ^ifcHLVwv o^ ^^ S«^ 
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ground, in the skirts of which was a group of hay-stacks ; and 
hither Longpole led his master, seeming quite familiar with all 
the localities round about. " Here, Sir, leap this little ditch 
and mound. — Wait ! there is a young hedge — now between 
these two hay-stacks is a bed for a prince. Out upon the 
grumblers that are always finding fault with Fortune ! The 
old lady, with her purblind eyes, gives, it is true, to one man 
a wisp of straw9 and to another a cap and plume ; but if he 
with the wisp wears it as gayly as the other does his bonnet, 
why fortiine's folly is mended by content. I killed a fat buck 
in that wood not a month since," continued Longpole ; " but, 
good your Worship, tell not his Grace of Buckingham 
thereof." 

By such conversation, Longpole strove to cheer the spirits 
of his young Lord, upon whose mind all the wayward circum- 
stances of his fate pressed with no easy weight. Laying him- 
self down, however, between the two haystacks, while Heart- 
ley found himself a similar bed hard by, the young adventurer 
contrived soon to forget his sorrows in the arms of sleep ; and 
as he lay there, very inconsiderately began dreaming of Lady 
Constance de Grey. Sir Payan Wileton also soon took his 
place on the imaginary scene ; and in all the wild romance of 
a sleeping vision, they both contrived to tease poor Sir Osborne 
desperately. At length, however, as if imagination had been 
iiaving her revel after judgment had fallen asleep, and had then 
become drowsy herself, the forms melted gradually away, and 
forgetfulness took possession of the whole. 

It was bright daylight when the Knight awoke, and all the 
world was gay with sunshine, and resonant with the universe's 
matin song. Longpole, however, was still fast asleep, and 
snoring as if in obstinate mockery of the birds that sat andsan^- 
abovc his head. Yet even in sleep, there was a merry smile 
;ipon the honest Englishman's face) and the Knight could 
hai^dly find the heart to wake him from the quiet blessing he 
was' enjoying, to the cares, the fears, and the anxieties of act- 
ive^xistence. " Wake, Richard," said he, at length, " wake : 
;he svn has risen this hour." 

Upi started Longpole, ' So he has," cried he ; " well, 'tis a 
^^lalI^<^» I own, that that same old fellow, the sun, who could run 
lop e before I was born, and who has neither sat down nor 

oQii still one hour since, should still be Up before me in the 
nofnin^. But your worship and I did not go to bed idnt tj-^li* 
^o ■ «rly as he did." 
^^-v't/T' Implied the Knight, *• but he will still rui: o:^ ?> 
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bright, as vigorous, and as gay as ever, long after our short 
race is done." 

<< More fool he then," said Longpole ; '^he'U be Uig last. 
But how have you determined, Sir, about vbiting the noble 
Duke ?" 

**l will go, certainly," replied the Knight: <*but, good 
Longpole, tell me, is it far from the manor, for all my fok)d 
yesterday was imprisonment and foul words." 

** God's life ! your Worship must not complain of hunger, 
then, fpr such diet soon gives a man a surfeit. But, in troth, 
'tis more than one good mile. However, surely we can get a 
nuncheon of bread at some cottage as we go ; so shall your 
Worship arrive just in time for his Grace's dinner, and I come 
in for my share of good things in the second or third hall, as if. 
pleases master yeoman-usher. So let us on. Sir, i' God'ib 
name." 

Climbing the hill, they now cut across an angle of the fo- 
rest, and soon came to a wide open down, whereon a shepherd 
was feeding a fine flock of sheep, singing lightly as he went 
along. 

SHEPHERD'S SONG 

The silly beast, the silly beast, 
That crops the grassy plain, 
Enjoys more than the monarch's feast. 
And never tastes his pain. 

Sing oh ! sing oh ! for high degree, 
rd be a sheep, and browze the Ice. 

The 'broidered robe with jewels drest, 

The silks and velvets rare, 
What are they to the wooUy vest 
That shut out cold and care f 

Sing oh ! sing oh ! for high degree, 
A woolly coat's the coat for me. 

The King ho feeds on dainty meat, 

Then goes to bed and weeps. 
The sheep he crops the wild thyme sweet, 
And lies him down and sleeps. 

Sing oh ! sing oh I for high degree, 
A careless life's the life for me. . 

'* This Shepherd will have his hard-pressed curds an«l Jil> 
brown bread," said Longpole, "and if your Worship's hunger 
he like mine, no way dainty, we can manage to break oi; 
laH with him, though it be not on raanclicts and slewed eeh. 
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The Knight was vei^ willing to try the shepherd's fare, and 
bending their course towards him, they came up just as he 
was placing himself under an old oak, leaving his sheep to the 
care of his dogs, and found him wM disposed to supply th^r 
necessities* His pressed curds, his raveled bread, and his 
leathern bottle, full of thin beer, were cheerfully produced ; 
and when the Knight, drawing from his pockei one of the 
few pieces that had luckily not been placed in his bags, offered 
to pay for their refreshment, the honest shepherd would re- 
ceive no payment ; his good Lord, he said, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, let none of his people want for any thing in their de- 
gree, from his chancellor to his shepherd. 

^' Content is as good as a King," said Heartley, as they 
proceeded on their way. '< But there, does not your worship 
catch a glance of the house where those two hills sweep across 
one another, with a small road winding in between them — ^just 
as if under yon large mass of chalky stone, that seems de- 
tached and hanging over the path, with a bright gleam of sun- 
sdiine seen upon the wood beyond ? — Do you not sQe the chim- 
neys, Sir ?" 

** 1 do, 1 do," answered Sir Osborne. " But come, let us 
on, it cannot be far." 

*' Not above half a mile," answered Longpole ; " but we 
must go round to the other side, for on this lie the gardens, 
wbich, as I have heard, are marvellously rich and curious. 
There may be seen all kinds of foreign fruit, com, trees, capers* 
lemons, and oranges.. And they say, that by a strange Way 
they call graffing, making, as it were, a fool of Dame Nature, 
they give her a particoloured coat, causing one tree to bring 
forth many kinds of fruit, and flowers of sundry colours." 

<* I have seen the same in Holland," replied the Knight. 
** where the art of man seems boldly, as it were, to take the 
pencil from Nature's hand, and paint the flowers with what 
hues he will." = • * 

Walking rapidly on, they soon crossed the fields that sepa- 
rated them from the park, and skirting round the grounds, 
reached the high road. This ran along for about a mile under 
ihe thick chassy wall, which, supported by immense buttresses, 
and partially overgrown with ivy, enclosed the domain on all 
«ii(les. Every here and there some of the old English oaks, 
the true aboriginal giants of our isle, waved their \v;do baro 
•li-nis over the boundary ; while still between, the eye n..?ted 
.>Ti the various hues of tender green which the eariuii tr.K?. 
■ust he^nn to put forth> mingled with the dark 5h»j<'«^., ♦ •' 
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pine and the cedar. The thick wall continued uninterrupted 
tUl towards the middle, where, turning abruptly round to the 
right, it was seen flanking on both hands the wide road that 
led up to a pair of massy iron gates before the house. On 
each side of these gates appeared a square tower of brickwork, 
affording sufficient lodging for the porter and his men ; and 
round about the doors of which was a crowd of paupers al- 
ready collected, waiting for the daily dole which they received 
from the table of the Duke. 

Through these Sir Osborne took his way, followed by Long- 
pole, yet not without a sort of murmur among the beggar 
train, who, thinking all that remained from the dinners in the 
various halls their own by right, grumbled at every one who 
went in, as if they thereby received an injury. 

The gate being open, the Knight entered, and looked round 
for some one to answer his inquiries. The porter instantly 
stepped forth from his house, and notwithstanding that the 
stranger's di'ess had lost the saucy freshness of its first gloss* 
he doffed his cap with as much respect as. if he had been robed 
in ermines ; — and thus it may be invariably observed, that 
where the noble and the great are affable and easy of access, 
their dependants are, in their station, civil and courteous ; and 
where, on the contrary, the Lord affects those airs of mis- 
proud haughtiness, which offers but a poor comment on hi? 
mind's construction, his servants never fail, by their insolent 
rudeness, to afford a fine caricature of their master's pride. 

" Sir," said the porter, doffing his cap with a low bow, 
imagining that the Knight came to dine at the table in the 
second hall, to which all strangers of respectable appearance 
were admitted : " 'tis not yet eleven o'clock, apd the dinner 
is never served till noon." 

" That will be more to my purpose," replied the Knight, *' ;'.s 
I wish to have audience of his Grace, if he be now in Kent." 

" His Grace walks in the flower-garden," replfod the porter. 
•* and I know not whether he may be spoken with ; but follow 
me, Sir, and I will bring you to his chamberlain." So saying, 
he led the way across the court, and ascending the steps of tli<' 
terrace on which the mansion was raised, he pushed open the 
hall-door, and conducted the Knight through a merry group 
of servants, engaged in various sports, into a second hal). 
where were anumjber of ecclesiastics and gentlemen, of thai 
intermediate grade, which raised them above the domestic;:, 
without giving them a title to associate with the persons ju! • 
jfu-tcd to thipDuko's own table* 
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Here the porter looked round, as if searching for s6me one 
among the various groups that tenanted the apartment ; and 
then begging the Knight to wait a moment, he left him. 

Finding that all eyes were fixed upon him, with that sort 
of glance of cool, impertinent inquiry, which few persons 
scruple to exercise upon a stranger, who comes new into a 
place where they themselves are at home. Sir Osborne went 
up to some fine suits of armour,, which were ranged in order 
at the end of the hall. Among tiie rest, was one of those 
beautiful fluted suits of Milan steel, which are now so rarely 
met with. It was arranged as for use, an^ the arm extended, 
with the gauntlet resting on the pommel of an immense dou- 
ble-handed sword, which was supported by a small rail of iron, 
placed there as a guard. 

The Knight considered it all with the eyes of a connoisseur, 
and taking the sword from underneath the gauntlet, drew it 
partly out ef the sheath. 

<^ You are a bold gentleman," said one of the staters, coming 
up to the Knight. << Do you know that these suits are my 
Lord Duke's ? —What are you going to do with that sword ?" 

'< To slit the ears of any one who asks me impertinent 
questions," answered the Knight, turning suddenly round upon 
him. 

** Cast him out ! cast him out !" cried a dozen voices. 
** Who is the beggarly rascal, with his gray doublet ? Cast 
him out !•' 

But the Knight glanced round them with that sort of fierce, 
determined look, which tells that an adversary would have no 
easy task to master the heart that so lights up the eye ; and 
though some still cried to cast him out, no one thought fit to 
approach too near. 

** Peace ! peace !" cried an old ecclesiastic, who had been 
sitting at the farther extreme of the hall, and who now advanced. 
** Peace ! see ye not by his spurs the gentleman is a knight. 
My son," he continued, addrdssing Sir Osbolrne, " those arms 
are the noble Duke of Buckingham's, and, out of respect for 
our patron, those who are admitted to this hall refrain from 
touching his ten suits. That which seems to have excited 
your curiosity, was the prize at a tournament, given by an old 
friend of his Grace some fifteen years ago, and it is one of 
the most handsome in his possession." 

'< I should not have touched those arms, my good father," 
answered the Kniffht, *^ had I not thought that I recognised 
the suit ; and was drawing the blade to see if it was tbo^ me. '^ 
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•< By what mark would you know it, young gontleman ?" 
demanded the Priest. 

" If it be that I mean," replied Sir Osborne, " there is writ- 
ten on the blade, 

* I will win my right. 
Or die in the fight.' " 

"True, true!" said the clergyman. "There is so; but 
you must be too young to have been at that tourney. *' 

" No matter," said the Knight ; "but, if I mistake not, here 
is his Grace's chamberlain." 

As he spoke, a gentleman, dressed in a black velvet suit,* 
with a gold chain round his neck, followed the porter into the 
ball, and addressed himself to the Knight : " I have commu- 
nicated your desire," said he, " to my Lord Duke, who has 
commanded me to say, that if your business with his Grace 
be such as may pass through a third person, he prays you to 
inform him thereof by me ; but if you must needs speak with 
him personally, he never denies his presence to those who 
really require it." 

Though he spoke with all courtesy, there was something in 
the manner of the chamberlain that Sir Osborne did not like : 
and he answered full haughtily ; " Inform his Grace that my 
business is for his private ear, and that a moment will show 
him whether it be such as he can hear with pleasure." 

" Then I have nought left. Sir, but to lead you to his Grace," 
replied the chamberlain ; " though, I am sure, you know that 
it is not well to trouble great men with small matters." 

" Lead on. Sir," said the Knight, observing the chamber- 
lain's eye glance somewhat critically over his apparel : " my 
doublet is not very new, you would say ; but if I judge it 
good enough for your Lord, it is too good fox his servant's 
scorn." 

The chamberlain led on in silence through one of the side 
doors of the hall, and thence by a long passage to the other 
side of the dwelling, where, issuing out upon the terrace, they 
descended into a flower-garden, laid out much after the pattern 
of n^^itesels carpet. Formed into large compartments, di- 
vili^nyi>i*oad paved walks, the early flowers of the season 
w6rc ab6*ibuted it all manners of arabesques, each bed con- 
tdigli^jj^ jlose of one particular colour ; b& that, viewed from 
^ W effect was not ugly though somewhat stiff, an4 gay 
ulrWing elegant. 
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As Damley descended, he beheld at the farther end a tall, 
dignified man, of about the middle age, walking slowly up 
and down the longest walk. He was dressed in one of the 
sj^ight coats of the day, stiff with gold embroidery, and the 
upper part of the sleeve puffed out with crimson silk, and held 
down with straps of cloth of gold. The rest of his attire was 
of the same splendid nature : the high breeches of silken 
!<erge, pinked with gold — the mirabaise, or small low-crowned 
bonnet, of rich velvet, with a thin feather leaning across, fas- 
tened by a large ruby — the silken girdle, with its jewelled 
clasp, — all were corresponding : and though the dress might 
not be so elegant in its forms, as that which we are accustomed 
10 call the Vandyk, yet it was far more splendid in its materials, 
and had perhaps more of majesty, though less of grace. Two 
:*ervant8 walked about ten paces behind, the one carrying in 
his hand his I^d's sword, the other bearing an orange, which 
I'ontained in Wt centre a sponge, filled with vinegar. 

The Duke himself was* busily engaged in reading as he 
walked, now poring on the leaves of the book he held in his 
hand, now raising his eyes and seeming to consider what he 
had just collected. As the young Knight approached, how- 
over, he paused, placed a mark between the leaves where he 
had left off, and advanced a step, with that affable smiU and 
winning courtesy, for which he was so famous. 

" I give you good morrow, fair Sir," said he. " My chara- 
berlain says that you would speak with me — Methinks my good 
fortune has made me see your face before— Say, can Bucking- 
ham serve you ?" and as he spoke, he considered the young 
stranger attentively, as if he did really remember him. 

" Your Grace is ever courteous," replied the Knight : and 
llicn added, seeing that the chamberlain still stayed — **But in 
the first place let me say, that what I was unwilling to com- 
municate to tins your officer, I ain equally unwillkig to speak 
bv?fore him.'* 

" Ldave us 1" said the Duke. " In truth, T know not why 
yoii,stay. -Now, fair Sir, may I crave your name ?" 

** 'Tw now a poor one, my good Lord," replied the Knight 
— ■" Osborne Darnley." 

** Rich, rich, dear youth ! in virtue and in merit," cried the 
Duke, taking him in his arms, and embracing him warnly — 
which accolade did not escape the reverted eyes of the cliam- 
bcrlain — "rich in honour and courage, and every good ttuality. 
The Lord of Surrey, my good son-in-law, to whom yon are a 
dear cr>mpanion in arms, i^Tote mo from Trrland si">Tr^X l^y^ 



vxionths past, that I might expect you here ; evolved to me the 
plans which you have formed to gain the favour of the King : 
and prepared me to' aid you to the best of my poor power. — 
Hold you the same purpose of concealing your name whicli 
you proposed when* you wrote from Flanders to Lord Soirey, 
and which you observed when last in this our happy country V' 

" I do, my good Lord," replied the Knight, ** on every ac- 
count; but more especially as it is the wish and desire of hinr 
I am bound most to honour and obey — my father." 

** My judgment goes with his and yours," said the Duke. 
** more especially as for some cause that proud man Wolsey, 
when, not long since, I petitioned the King to see your noble 
father, stepped in and stayed the wavering consent that hung 
upon his Grace's lips. But tliink not, my dear youth, that 1 
have' halted in your cause. Far from it; I have urged your 
yights with all the noblest and best of the land ; while you?' 
own merits, and the high name you have acquired in serving 
with the emperor, have fixed your interest on the sure basis of 
esteem ; so that, wherever you find a real English heart, and 
but whisper the name of Darnlcy, there you shall have a friend 
— yet, indeed, I have much to complain of in my Lord, vour 
father." ' ... 

" Indeed, indeed, your Grace !" cried the Knight, the quiok 
blood mounting into his cheek. ** Some misconception ip^Ak '^ :; 
make you think so. My father. Heaven knows, is fnll-^f 
gratitude and affection towards you." 

"Nay, protest not,'' replied Buckingham, with a amile, - ] 
have thestrongestproof of his ingratitude andl>ad &teem ; foj 
what can be so great a proof of either, as to refuse an offered 
kindness ?" 

'' Oh, I understand your Grace," said Sir Osborne. ** Buf 
though the noble, the princely offers of pecuniary assistance 
which your Grace held out to him were declined, my father'.- 
gratitude was not the less. For five long years I have not seen 
him, but in al] his letters he speaks of the noble Duke of Buck 
ingham as one whose virtues have shamed him from misan- 
thropy." 

" Well, well !" answered the Duke. " At least remember, 
you were counted once as my page, when you were a child 
no higher than my knee : so now with you T will command., 
whereas with your father I could but beg ; and I will say, that, 
if you use not my house, my servants, and my purse, you hold 
Buckingham at naught. But we must be more partieular ' 
**ome into my closet till dinner bo served, aud tell vos^^- ^vsv 

Voi- J.— 9 -:^.^\ 
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young soldiers are rarely rich, and I will not have my purpose 
balked." 

We shall not pursue the farther conversation of the Duke of 
Buckingham and the young Knight : suffice that the frank 
generosity of his noble friend easily drew from Sir Osborne all 
his history, even to the very day. His plans, his wishes, and 
his hopes ; the conduct of Sir Payan Wileton, and his des- 
perate designs ; his own intention to seek the Court, and strive 
to win the favour of the Ring before he disclosed himself — 
were all displayed before the Duke, who did not fail to encou- 
rage him to persevere, both by words of hope and proffers of 
assistance. 

. " As to your enemy. Sir Payan Wileton," said the Duke, " I 
know him well — he is a desperate villain — and yet such men 
are useful in great enterprises. — You say you met that strange 
but wonderful man Sir Cesar. — Did he not tell you any thing 
concerning me 2 — But no ! he was wise. His Grace the King 
might die without issue male — and then, God knows ! However, 
we will not think of that !" And with these dark hints of some 
more remote and daring schemes, the Duke of Buckinghaui 
contented himself for the time, and returned to the more imme- 
diate affairs of him whose interest he now so warmly embfLced. 
But in the midst of their conversation, the controller of the 
household entered to marshal the way to the banquet-hall. 

*' What, said you, my dear youth, was the name you had 
adopted ?" demanded the Duke ; " for I must gain you the 
acquaintance of my friends." 

<^ Ever since the sequestration of our estates," replied the 
Knight, " and their transfer to Sir Payan Wileton, I have, when 
in England, borne the name of Osborne Maurice." 

" Osborne Maurice !" said the Duke, with some emphasis, as 
if he found something extraordinary in the name* " How came 
you to assume that ?" 

« In truth, I know not," answered the Knight ; "'twas fixed 
on by my father." 

" Yes, I now remember," said tlie Duke, after musing for a 
while. " He was a dear friend of my good Lord, your father's 
— I mean the other Sir Osborne Maurice, who supported 
Perkyn "] farbeck — but 'twill do as well as anptlicr — the name 
Ts forgotten now,*' 
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CHAPTER X. 

*^ Bom of noble state, 
Well could he tourney, and in lists debate."— -Sfenber. 

When, as may be remembered, the porter led the Knight 
into the second hall, our friend Longpole remained in the first, 
with those of his own degree ; nor was he long in makihg 
acquaintance, and becoming intimate with every one round 
about, from the old seneschal, who took his place in the leath- 
ern chair by right of immemorial service, to the sucking serving- 
man, who was hardly yet weaned from his mother's cottage, 
and felt as stiffly uncomfortable in his rich livery suit, as a hog 
in armour, a cat in pattens, or any other unfortunate animal in 
a garb it has not been accustomed to. For all, and each, 
Longpole bad his joke and his quibble ; he played with one, 
he jested with the other, and he won the hearts of all. In 
short, every one was in a roar of laughter when the porter 
returned from the second hall followed by one of those inferior 
gentlemen, who had just found it inexpedient to follow up his 
purpose of casting Sir Osborne out. Immediately on entering, 
the porter pointed out Longpole to the other, who advanced 
and addressed him, with a vastly supercilious air, which, how- 
ever, did not produce any very awful e^ct upon the honest 
ftetchet.* 

" So, fellow," said he, ''you are the servant of that gentle- 
man in the old gray doublet." 

" Yes, your Worship, even so," answered Longpole. " My 
honoured master always wears gray, for when he is not in gray 
cloth, he goes in gray iron — and as to its being old, better an old 
friend than a new foe." 

<' And who is your mastic ? I should like to hear," aske'^ 
the gentleman. 

"Lord! does not your Wordbip know ?" demanded Lr ,>^** "' 
pole, giving a merry glance round^e crowd, that stood aJi . Ty^ i^ 
well-disposed to laugh at whatever .he should- say. /'* »« .^ 
you. Sir ! my master's the gentlemasi tl^t beat Goff fD^ ^. -i-^ig 
in single fight, slew seventy crocddil^jctf t^ ^I^ v*f--S 

* A maker of arrows. ' ^>5t : ' '^-v^ .-'. 
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breakfast, and played at pitch and toss with the cramp-bone£» 
of an elephant's hind-leg. — For Heayen's sake, don't anger 
him, he'd eat a score such as you at a mouthful !" 

<^ Come, fellow, no insolence, if you mind not to taste the 
btirrup leather," cried the other, enraged at the tittering of the 
menials. '* You and your master both give yourselves too 
great airs." 

*» Odd's life, your Worship, we are not the only ones !" 
answered Longpole. " Every Jack carries it as high as nay 
Lord, now-a-days, so I'll not be out o' the fashion/' 

" You had better bid your master get a new doublet then,'* 
said the gentleman of th^ second hall, with a look of vast 
contempt. 

" That your Worship may have the old one ?" asked Long- 
pole, slyly. 

What this might have pi-oduced it is impossible to say, for 
a most insupportable roar burst from the servants at Longpole's 
Last thrust ; but at that moment the chamberlain cntereKl from 
the second hall, and beckoned to the gentleman, who was no 
other than his cousin. 

•• Take care what you say, William," whispered he; " that 
Kiiight, with whom I found Master Wilmotswood quarrelled 
ibout touching the armour, is some great man, depend on it. 
The Duke sent me away, and then he embraced him, and 
hugged him, as he had been hi^ brother ; and t\u^ old Controller,, 
who saw^him go by, nods and winks, as if he knew who he is,, 
and says that we shall see whether he does not dine at the first 
table, ay, and near his Grace too, for all his old gray doublet. 
— Hast thou found out his name ?" 

" No," replied the other. " His knave is as close as a 
^valnut, and does not scruple to break his jests on any one — ^so 
I'll have no more of him." 

Their farther conversation was interrupted by a yeomaii 
•jlf^the kitchen presenting himself at the door of the hall, and a 
ory of " Sewers, Sewers !" made itself hoard, giving notice 
ihat the noon repast was neajly ready to be placed upon the 
table. The scene was at once changed among the servants^ 
iind all was the bui^tle of .preparation ; the Sewers running to 
V^erve the dinner, the yeomen of the hall and butler's men 
flaking speed to take their places in the banquet-room, and 
fhu various pages and servants of different gentlemen residing 
••n ite manor, hurrying to wait on their masters at the table. 

hi the midst of this, our friend Longpole felt some doul:^ 
yh'^t to do. Unacquainted with what.had passed b^tw^ou Imi^ 
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master and the Diike, and even whether the Knight had made 
known his real rank or not, Longpole did not well know 
where to bestow himself. " Odd's life !" said he, after fidget- 
ing for a moment on the thorns of uncertainty, " I '11 e'en take 
my chance, and go to the chief hall. I can but walk into the 
next, if my young master does not show himself soon. — Ho, 
youngster!*' he continued to a page he saw running by, 
" which is the way to the Lord's hall ?" 

"Follow! follow! quick I" cried the boy; "I'm going 
there, to wait for my Lord Abergany, and we are too late." 

Longpolc lost no time, and arrived in the hall at the itioment 
the Controller was arranging the different servants round the 
apartment. " IStand you here. Sir Charles Poynder's man,, 
why go you higher than Sir William Cecil's ? Sir Williaiii is 
a Banneret. Harry Mathers, you keep there. You Jim, by 
that cupboard — And who are you ? Who is your master, tall 
fellow ?" he continued, addressing Longpole. 

" Oh, the gentleman that is with the Duke," cried several of 
the servants, " the gentleman that is with the Duke." 

'* Why, I know not where he will sit," said the Controller, 
•* but wait about, and stand behind his chair. — Now, are you 
all ranged ? Bid the trumpets sound." 

A loud flourish gave notice to the sewers to serve, and to the 
various guests to descend to the hall, when in a few minutes 
appeared Lord Abergany and Lord Montague : and one by 
one dropped in Sir William Cecil, Sir Charles Poynder, and 
several other Knights, who, after the various salutations of 
the mornino, fell into groups of two and three, to gossip out 
the long five minutes which must pass while the Controller in- 
formed the Duke tht^t the first dish was placed upon the table. 

In the mean while, honest Longpole stood by, too anxious to 
know the reception his Lord had met with, even to jest with 
those around him, but instead, he kept examining all the 
splendid scene, the rich cloth of estate placed for the Duke, 
the various cupboards of magnificeut plate, the profusion of 
Venice glasses, and all the princely furnishing of the ball^and 
table, with feelings nearly allied to apprehension. At Iwgth 
the voice of the Controller was heard crying, " The Duke I 
The Duke!— 'Make way there for the Duke!" and in amo^ 
ment after the Duke of Buckingham entered, leaning witil. 
familiar kindness on the arm of the young Knight. 

•^.My Lord Abergany," said the Duke, "svrfi, my and you 
^ Loid Montague, my excellent good friend, beiere we fait 
\iLQ the dner that fie^ven baa giT^ ua, lot me ioitcoduM ts^ 
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your love this much esteemed Knight, Sir Osborne Maurice, of 
a most noble stock, and what is better still, xennobled by hie 
deeds : and now let us to table. Sir Osborne, you must sit 
here on my right, so shall you enjoy the conversation of my 
Lord Abergany, sitting next to you, and yet I not lose yours. 
Our Chaplain is not here — yet let some holy man bless the 
meat. Lord Montague, you will take my left." 

That profound silence now succeeded which ought alwayb 
to attend so important an avocation as that of dining, and the 
whole worldly attention of every one seemed fixed upon the 
progress of each dish, which being brought up in turn to the 
Duke of Buckingham, first.supplied those immediately around 
him, and then gradually travelling down the table from person 
^o person, according to their rank, was at length carried out 
by a servant into the second hall, where it underwent the sanie 
perambulation, and was thence transferred to the third. Here, 
however, its journeys did not cease, for after having thus com- 
pleted the grand tour, and become nearly a liuished gentle- 
man, the remnant was bestowed upon the paupers without. 

So different was tlie order of the dinner from that which wo 
now hold orthodox, and so strange would it appear to the 
«nodern epicure, that were not such long descriptions insuffer- 
ably tiresome, many curious pages might be written to show 
iiow a roasted pig, disjointed by the carvers without, was the 
first dish set upon the table, and also to evince the wisdom of 
beginning with the heavier food, such as beef, mutton, veal, and 
pork, and gradually drawing to the conclusion with capons^ 
iicrons, pigeons, rabbits, and other more delicate dishes. 

However, as our object is to proceed with our history, as 
iast as possible, we shall not stay to detail the various services, 
or to defend antiquity against the preju'jices of to-day : suffice 
it, that so great was the noble Duke of Buckingham's atten- 
tion to his new guest, that Longpole. who stood J)ehind, to 
hand his master drink, threw forward liis cliest, and raised his 
head two inches higher ^than ordinaiy, n.8 if all the stray beams 
of the great man's favour that passed by the Knight lighted 
upon himself. 

The Duke, indeed, strove generously to distinguish his 
young friend, feeling that misfortune ha^ much greater claims 
upon 9k noble mind than saucy prosperity. The marks of 
regard which he gave were such as, in ihoipi days, might well 
excite the wonder of Lord Abergany, who sat next to hi^. 
He more than once carved for himself, and twice invited itxi,'~i 
io drink made him notice those dishes which \\rero c*teem« \ 
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most excellent, and spoke to Yam fftTMore than was usual 
during the course of dinner. 

At length the last service appeared upon the table, consist- 
ing entirely of sweets ; to use the words of Holinshed. 
<' Gelafies pi all colours, mired with a variety of representa- 
tions of sundrie flowers, herbes, trees, forms of beasts, fish, 
fowls, and fruits, and thereunto marchepaines wrought with no 
small curiosity ; tarts of divers heads and sundrie denomina- 
tions ; conserves of old fruits, foreign and homebred ; sackets. 
codinals, marmaiats, sugar-bread, ginger-l»ead, florentines, 
and sundrie outlandish confections, wherein the sweet hand oi 
the sea-faring Portingal was not wanting." 

Now also came the finer sorts of wines, Muscadcl, Romanic; 
and Caprike ; and the more serious part of the banquet being 
over, the conversation became animated and interesting. The 
young Knight, as a stranger to all, as well as from the marked 
kindness of the Duke, was of courst* a general object ol 
attention ; and as the guests easily judged him a traveller 
lately returned from abroad, many were the questions asked 
him concerning the countries he had seen, and the wars he had 
been in. 

Tilts and tournaments then became the subject of dis- 
course ; and at length the Duke filled high a Venice glass with 
wine, and calling upon all to do the like,-" Good Gentlemen," 
daid he, ** 'tis seldom that Buckingham will stint his guests, 
but this is our last just now, for I would fain see a lance 
broken before night. I know not why, but metliinks those 
sports and exercises, which are thus undertaken at a momentV 
notice, are often more replete with joy than those of long con- 
trivance ; and here is a good Knight, who will balk no man 
of his humour, when 'tis to strike a strong blow, or to furnish 
good course. Sir Osborne to your good health, and may all 
prosperity and success attend you. Grood Lords, and friends. 
join me in my health." 

Sir Osborne expressed his willingness to do the Duke any 
pleasure, and to furnish his course with any knight who thought 
him worthy of his lance. " But your Grace knows," he con- 
tinued, **' that I have come here without arms, and that my 
horse I lost yesterday, as J explained to you." 

" He would fain excuse himself the trouble," said the Duke. 

A smiling, *' because we have no fair lady here t^ryiew his 

prowess ; but, by Heavens, I wiH have my will ! Sufieljin my 

armoury there is a harness that may suit '^% Sir KnJght, aad 

■ Sn my stables a steed that will bear you stbiit&r MyJLotJi <^i. 
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Montague, you are unanned too ; quick to the armoury, and 
choose you arms. Sir Osborne shall maintain the field, and 
furnish two courses against each comer. We have not time 
for more ; and the horee and harness which the good Knight 
wears shall be the prize. — Ho I call here the armourer ! He is a 
Fleming most expert, and shall choose your suit, Sir Osborne." 

All now rose, and Lord Montague proceeded to the armoury 
to choose his arms, while the Duke, taking Sir Osborne and 
Lord Abergany into one of the recesses, spoke to them apart- 
tor some moments, the effect of which, as it appeared, was^ 
that the Duke's kinsman embraced the young Knight heartily. 
While they were still speaking, the^ armourer appeared, and 
with a low reverence approached the Duke. 

" Billenbach," said the Duke, thou hast an excellent eye, 
and canst see, to the size of a straw, that a harness be well ad- 
justed. Look at this good Knight, and search out among the 
finest suits in the manor one that may be convenient for him.'' 

" 'Tis a damage, your Grace," replied the armourer, with 
tlic sort of bow a sledge-hammer might be supposed to make 
— " 'Tis^ great damage that you are not at Thorn bury, for there 
is the armour that would have well harnessed him. The gelt 
armour, that is all engrailed with gelt — made for a tall man, 
and a strong, such as his Worship — very big upon the chest. 
Then there is the polished suit up-stairs, which might suit him, 
but ] doubt that the greaves be long enougli, and I have taken 
:iway the barbet and volant from the head-piece to give inore 
light, and 'twould take much time to fasten them on. There t 
are none but ten suits in the second hall — one of the tallest of '^ 
ihem might do — but then they are for your Grace's own wear," 
and he looked inquiringly at the Duke, as if he doubted whe- 
ther he might not have offended by mentioning them. 

*'Nay, nay, thou art right, Billenbach," exclaimed the 
Duke ; " the fluted suit, above all others ! I am'Bure it will 
do. Call thy men, and fetch it here ; we will arm him among 
us." 

The armourer obeyed : and in a few minutes returned with 
his men bearing the rich suit of fluted armour, which had at- 
tracted the Knight's attention in the hall. " Ha I Sir Os- 
borne," skid the Duke, "do you remember' this armour? 
You were present when it was won ; but yet you were too 
young for that gay day to rest on your memory." 

" Nay, my good Lord, not so," replied the Knight ; *• I re- 
member it well, and how gaUftntly the prize was wob. I* 
doubt not it will fit me." 



'* I feci full sure of it," said the Duke, <<and that you wilL 
lit it, for a better harness was never worn ; and Surrey says, 
and I believe, there never was a better Knight. Come, let ua 
see ; first, for the ^eaves. Oh, admirable I Does the knee 
move free ? But I see it must. Now the corslet ; that will 
£t, of course. How, fellow, you are putting the back-piece 
before ! The breast-plate ! The breast-plate !" 

<< This brassard is a little too close,*' said the Knight. ^< If 
you loosen that stud, good armourer, 'twill be better." 

'< 'Tis padded, good Sir, near the elbow," said the man ; ^^ 1 
will take out the padding. Will your Worship tr](the head 
piece ? Can you see when the bar bet is down ?" 

*^ Well enough to charge my lance," said the Knights 
'^ These arms are exquisite in beauty, my Lord Duke, but ver} 
light." 

" There are none stronger in the world," said the Duke. 
'< and t])erein lies the excellence ; though so light, that one 
moves in them more freely than in a coat of goldsmith's work ; 
yet they are so well tempered, both by fire and water, and the 
juice of herbs, that the sword must be of fine steel indeed, 
that will touch them." 

" One may see it by the polish that they keep," said the 
Knight. ** In each groove one may view oneself m miniature., 
as in a mirror. They are very beautiful." 

" You must win them, my young soldier," whispered the 
' Duke. << Abergany has gone to arm, with Cecil, imd Mon- 
tague ; but] know their force. And now for the horses. The 
'Strongest in my stable, with his chanfron, snaffle-bit, manifaire, 
and fluted poitrel, (wWch I have;all, point device correspond- 
ing with the^auit,) goes along as part of, the prize. Bill>.ii- 
bach ! take the casque, put a little oil to uic v>«M»r. and^ 
to the lawn of the four oaks. Qmtii^ .^c ^^ther gemien^^T^* :'^: 
he told that we render ourselves tttf»n^ ichora tbis KmabHamW^^ 
answer aU comers on horseback, aod- 1 will judge the field. 
Send plenty Of light lances ; and as we have not time to put up 
lists, bid the porter bring seven men with staves to mark the 
space." 

Thus saying, the Duke led the way towards the stable, 
speaking to the Knight, as they went, of various matters which 
they had aot discussed in the morning, and making manifold 
arrangements for concentrating all sorts of interest, to produce 
that effect upon ths mind of the King which might lead to the- 
fulfilment of Sir Osborne's hop«>>. Nor to the Duke ef Buck 
ingham, who was well acqttaintod'Witttii&^haracter of Henry 
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did the plan of the young Knight seem unlikely to be success* 
ful. The sort of diffidence implied by concealing his name} 
was that thing of all others calculated to win the Monarch's 
good-will ; and there was also a kind of romantic and chival>- 
Tous spirit in the scheme altogether, that harmonised well with 
the tastes of the King, who would fain have revived the days 
of the Round-Table, not contented with even the wild, adven- 
ture-loving character of the times : and yet,. Heaven knows ! 
those who read the history of the Chevalier Bayard, and the 
Memoirs of Fleurange, will find scenes and details recorded 
of that very day, which the novelist dare not venture to 
portray. 

Only one thing made the Duke anxious in regard to his 
young protegB — the vast .splendour and magnificence of the 
Court of England. He saw that the Kni^rht, accustomed alone 
to the Coiu*t of Burgundy, where merit was splendour, and 
valour counted for riches, was totally unaware of the thought- 
less expense required by Henry. Sir Osborne had, indeed, 
informed him, that in London he expected to. receive from a 
Flemish merchant the ransom of a Knight and three Esquires, 
amounting in all, together with the value of their arms, to about 
tiirec thousand French crowns, which the Duke well knew 
would little more than pay for the bard and base of his first 
just ; and yet he very evidently perceived \t would be difficult 
' to prevail upon him to accept of any purely pecuniary assistance, 
efcpecially;as he had no time to lay a plan for offeiing it with 
iny very sciiipulous delicacy, Sir Osborne purposing ti> depart 
rfter t*lie beverage, or three o'clock meal. 

*• Now, Osborne," said the. Duke, familiarly, after they had 

i^ceii their horses properly accoutred, and were proceeding tR- 

— iD^dfitfee place of rendezvous — <*Now you are once more armed 



at all points, and fit'fCPlmco.umer the best knight in the land ; 
but we must have that tall fellow who serves you afmed too, as 
your Custrel, an J mounted ; for as you are a Knight, and cer- 
tainly errant, 1 intend to put you upon an adventure— But here 
come the counterparty. No one but Cecil will run you hard. 
I last year gave a harness and a purse of a thousand marks as 
a prize, which Cecil had nearly won from Surrey. — But you 
must win." 

« I will do my best, your Grace," replied theKnifht, " both 
for the honour of your Grace's friendship, aftd for this bright 
suit, which in truth I covet. To break two spears with all 
comers — I think your Grace said, ihat was my task. And Hi- 
I keep the field with equal iuccess against all — '* 
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^< Of course you win the prize," interposed the I>uke«>i, 
<< And if any other gentleman make as good points as yourself, 
you furnish two more courses with him to decide — But here we 
are.— Well, my Lords, the horses will l^e here before the 
ground Be marked. I stand by, and will be an impartial 
judge." 

It is not easy to imagine, in these times, how the revenues 
of that age could support the nobles in the sort of unlbounded 
expense in their houses, which has made old English hospi- 
tality a proverbial expression ; but it is nevertheless a certain 
fact, that from fifty to sixty persons commonly sat to dinner 
each day in the various halls of every wealthy peer. The 
boards of those who, like Buckingham, maintained a more than 
princely splendour, were generally much better furnished with 
guests ; and when he looked round the spot that had been ap- 
pointed for their morning's amusement, and beheld not more 
than a hundred lookers-on, all of whom had fed at his own 
tables, he felt almost disappointed at the scantiness of the spec- 
tators. " We have more guests at Thorr^bury," said he ; 
<* and yet, porter, you do not keep the ground clear. Gentle- 
men, these four oaks are the bounds ; I pray you do not come 
within. — Here are our chargers." 

The fine strong horse which Buckingham had chosen for the 
young Knight was now led up, harnessed as if for war ; and 
before mounting, Sir Osborne could not refrain from walking 
round to admire him, as he stood pawing the ground, eager to 
show his speed. The young Knight's heart beat high, and lay- 
ing his left h ind on the neck, he sprang at once from the ground 
into the saddle, while the very clang of his new armour, and 
the feeling of being once more equipped as he was wont, gave 
him new life, and hope, and courage. 

. Ordered by a whisper from the Duke, the groom beckoned 
Longpole frbm the ground, and the armourer taking the shield 
and lance, presented them to the young Knight at the end of 
the course. A note or two was now sounded by the trumpet, 
and Lord Abergany offered himself on horseback opposite to 
Sir Osborne, who paused a moment, to observe !f he charged 
his lance at the head-piece or the shield^ that, out of compli- 
ment to the Duke's relation, he might follow his example. 

" Spur, spur. Sir Osborne !" cried the Duke, who stood 
near ; " Abergany comes." 

The Knight struck his spurs into the chsurger's JAe& ; the 
horsp durted fijrward, and the spear, aimed low, struck the les'^ 
point of Lord Abergany 's shield, and splintered ?»[; to th** ,. 
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vantplate in Sir Osbome's hand ; at the same moment Lord 
\bergany's broke upon the young Knight's breast ; and sud- 
denly wheeling their chargers, they regained the opposite ends, 
of the lawn. ■ 

The second lance was broken nearly in the same manner, 
with only thi? difference, that Sir Osborne, having now evinced 
his respect for his opponent, aimed at the head-piece, which 
counted a poinf more. 

Lord Montague now succeeded, laughing good-humouredly 
as he rode towards his place, and bidding Sir Osborne aim at 
his head, for it was, he said, the hardest part about him. The 
Knight did as he was desired, and broke his spear twice on 
the very chamel of his helmet. It being now Sir William 
Cecil's turn, each Knight charged his spear directly towards 
the otlier's head, and galloping on, both hmces were shivered 
to atoms. 

^* Gallantly done ! gallantly done !*' cried the Duke of 
Buckingham, though he began to feel some little anxiety lest 
the Knight Banneret might carry off the prize, which he had 
fully intended for Sir Osborne. *' Gallantly done ! To it 
again, gentle Knights." 

The spears were now once more delivered, and setting out 
IS before, each struck the other^s head piece, but Sir William 
Cecil's, touching obliquely, glanced off, while that of Sir Os- 
borne was again splintered. 

" Give me your voices, gentlemen all," cried the Duke, 
turning to the spectators. " Who has tlic day ? — Sir Osborne 
Maurice, I say." 

" Sir Osborne ! Sir Osborne I" xried a dozen voices ; byt 
one person, no other than he who had thought fit to quarrel 
•vith the Knight about touching the very armour that he now 
wore, could not forbear vociferating the name of Sir William 
Cecil, although, fearful of the Duke's eye, he look care to 
keep back behind the fest while he did so. 

" Some one says Sir William Cecil," cried the Duke, both 
.surprised and angry. " What say you yourself. Sir William V ■ 

*» I say, Sir Osborne Maurice," replied the Banneret, sur- 
lily, " because my lance slipped ; but had it not, 1 think I 
should have unseated him." 

'* He is not easily unseated," said the Duke, " if report speak 
Irue. However, the prize is yours. Sir Osborne. — Yet, be • 
cause one voice has differed from my judgment, if you two 
ivnights will furnish one more course for my satisfiiMioLv I 
^Til] ^ive a thousand marks for the best stroltc.'" 
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^ Tour Grace knows that I must soon depart," said Sir 
Osborne ; ** but nevertheless, I am quit^ willing, if this good 
Knight be so, for I am sore his lance slipped merely by acci- 
dent." 

'^Oh, I am v^ willing!" cried Sir William Cecil, some* 
what sharply. '* A thousand marks, your Grace says ?" 

« Ay, Sir," replied the Duke, « I do." 

« 'Tis a tough prize," cried Sir William, " so give me a 
tough ash spear." 

^ To me the same," cried Sir Osborne Maurice, not exactly 
pLeased with the tone of his opponent — *^ 'Tis for the best 
stroke." 

At this moment Longpole appeared, completely armed, by 
Buckingham's command, as a custrel, or shield-bearer, and 
hearing his master's demand, he searched among the spears 
till he met with one that his practised eye, long used in his 
quality of fletcher, or arrow-maker, to select the hardest 
woods, instantly perceived was excellent, and bore it himself 
to the Knight. The trumpet sounded — both galloped forward, 
and Sir William Cecil's lance, aimed as before at the Knight's 
casque, struck hard : but Sir Osborne was as immoveable as 
a rock, and though of firm, solid wood, ttie spear shivered. — 
Not so Sir Osborne's ; borne forward by a steady, unerring 
hand, it struck Sir William Cecil's head-piece just under the 
crest, wrenched away the crest and plume, and still catching 
against the iron-work, bore him backwards upon tlie croupiere, 
. and thence with his horse to the ground ; for though Sir Os- 
^me pulled in his rein as soon as he could, it was not before 
Ae weight of his charger had overborne that of his opponent. 
ztid thrown him far back upon his haunches. 

The servants of Sir William ran up to disentangle him ; 
and finding him considerably hurt by the fall, they bore him 
away to his apartments in the manor. 

In the mean while, the Duke and his friends were not scant\ 
of the praises which they bestowed upon the young Knight ; 
and indeed there might be some sensation of pleasure at Cecil's 
overthrow, mingled with their approbation of Sir Osborne ; 
for though a good soldier and an honourable man, the Ban- 
neret was overbearing in society with his equals, and iusup- 
portably proud towards tliose of an Inferior rank, so tha< - 
all the servants winked to each other, as he was borr^^J 
•dast, taking no pains to conceal th^r pleasure inhish»'"|^£ 

TiatifiiT^ fy^w 

'' I am Sony that Sir WilUam Cecil is hurt," pM the F*'«* *P0«?- 
Vot. I.— 10 :, - ; 
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springing off his horse : " On, Longpole, after his men, and 
discover what is his injury." 

<< 'Tis no great matter/' said Lord Abergany, << and it wiU - . 
dp Cecil no harm that his pride is lowered ; for, in truth, he jj 
has lately become beyond all endurance vain. He spoke of f 
quelling, the mutiny Of the shiprights at Rochester, as if his 
single arm were capable of doing more than Lord Thomas 
and all his company. — Well, fellow !" he continued to Long- 
pole, who now returned, " what hurt has Sir William ?" 

" Why, please your Lordship," replied he, " he is neither 
whole beaten nor whole strangled, but a little of both ; for 
his casque has proved a cudgel, and given him a bloody nose ; 
and his gorget a halter, and half hanged him." 

" A merry knave !" said the Duke. " Come, Sir Osborne, 
half an hour still rests before our beverage, that you shall 
bestow upon me, when you have taken off your casque. Gen- 
tlemen, amuse yourselves till three, wh^i we will rejoin you 
m the hall." ' — 

Thus saying, the Duke again led the way to his closiet, and 
concluded all his arrangements with the young Knight, with 
•the same generosity of feeling and delicacy of manner which 
had characterized all the rest of his conduct towards him.— 
The prize Sir Osborne had won he paid to him as a mere , '■ 
matter of course, taking every means to conceal that it had . 
been offered merely that he might win it. But he also exacted 
^ a promise, that whenever the young Knight was in Londos, 
he would use his beautiful manor-house of tiie Rose in St. 
Lawrence Pountney, as if it were his own, and furnished hinM 
with a letter which gave him therein unlimited command OveA 
whomsoever and whatsoever it contained. 

'* And now," continued Buckingham, " let us ppeak, my 
young friend, of the means of introducing you to the King, 
without my appearing in it ;• for I am not well-beloved Jbf the 
butcher-begotten Cardinal. My cousin, the Abbot of tlic 
Benedictines, near Canterbury, writes me this morning, that 
his sister, the Lady Abbess, a most holy and devout woman, 
has with her, even now, a young lady of high station, a wo- 
man of the Queen's, one Mistress Katherine Bulmer, who 
has lately been there to visit and cheer her relation the Abbess, 
who has somewhat suffered from a black melanclioly that all 
if^x holy piety can hardly cure ; and also^ as he hints, perhaps 
caus^^^® down the young damsel's own j^ght spirits, vyhirh, ii 
Kniffli^' soar a pitch too high. However, Jbe time has rorae 
\Tii) Ti\*® Queen palls for her lady, and the'Abbess mtJFt seftd 
k ; hut this mutiny of the shipwrights at KochcL^ci 
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puts the good devotees in fear ; and they must needs ask me. 
fwith aikfif Ibe sending that toay,) to let the lady journey to 
the Court at Greenwich, under escort of any of my retainer? 
or friends. If you undertake the charge, our most excellent 
Queen Katherine will surely give you her best thanks, and 
make you know the King ; and the mutiny of the shipwrights, 
who are still in arms, wUl be a full reason and excuse why 
you should ride armed. Three of my servants shall accom- 
pany you. — Say, does the proposal please you ? Will you 
accept it ?" 

** With many thanks,'* replied the Knight ; " your Grace it^ 
ever kind and thoughtful for your poor friend's good." 

" Your father once saved my life," answered the Duke, 
<< and I would almost give that life again to see him what he 
was. See, here is the letter to the Lord Abbot. Let us now 
back to our friends, or they will think we are plotting treason. 
Do you favour the bad haj^its of beverages ? No ! then we 
will drain one cup, ere*you mount, and bid you farewell." 

The Duke now led to the hall, called for a cup of wine. 

and then pledging the young Knight, together with Lord 

Abei^any and Lord Montague, conducted him to his horse. 

notwithstanding the opposition which he made to so marked 

. an honour. 

" 'S life !" cried Lord Montague, seeing him still armed • 
" Are you going to ride in harness ? Three of Iiis Grace's 
servants armed too ! Why, you are surely going to deliver 
some captive damsel from the power of a base ravager.'' 
^ ** Your Lordship is not far wrong," replied the Knight. 
W springing on his horse. << But as it is a secret adventi|re put 
upon me by the noble Duke, him you must ask if you ^ould 
hear more." 

" Oh, the history ! the history ! I pray thee, most princely 
Buckingham I" cried Lord Montague. " But the Knight 
gallops off with his fellow, whom he calls Longpole ; but I 
doubt me much that botli Longpole and Osborne Maurice af 
times bear other names. — Ha ! my Lord Huke? Well, well ! 
Keep your secret — nothing like a little romance. He seems- 
a noble heart, whoever he be." 

With this speech the whole party turned into the mansion : 
the generous-hearted Duke congratulating himself on having 
thus found means to furnish his old friend's soir With money 
and armSf and laying still farther plans for rendering him more 
exteasive and^ti^aneot service, and the iwQ:J;dt>rm v^ry welt 
pleased with the little excitement which had' bjfbfceoi^ifi etpot^ 
'be sameness of their usual monong ^asnoa^nsc!^. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

This ii no Fatlier Domimc— no ho^e ororgrown 

Abbey lubber. Spanish Fsias* 

Who can depict the feelings <^ Sir Osborne Maurice as he 
(bund himself riding on towards that Court, where, with the 
ardour of youthful hope, he doubted not to retrieve the for- 
tunes of his family by those qualities which had ahready ac- 
quired for him an honourable iiune ? Clothed once more in # 
arms, which for five years had been his almost constant dress^ 
far better mounted than when he first set out, supported by 
the friendship of some of the best and noblest of the landi 
and furnished with a sum which he had never (beamed of pos« 
sessing ; though but starting for the race, he felt as if ha 
already neared the goal ; and looking round upon his four at- 
tendants, who were all, as they were termed in that day, es^ 
pedal stout varletsj he almost wished, like a real Knight-errant^ 
that some adventure would present itself, wherein he might 
signalize himself for the first time in his native country. 
' Dame Fortune, however, was coy, and would not favour 
him in that sort ; and after having ridden on for half an hour^ ^ 
enjoying almost to intoxication the deep draughts of renewed ^ 
hope, he brought to his side, by a sign, our friend Longpole^ 
who, now promoted to the dignity of custrel, or shield-bearer, 
followed with the armed servants of the Duke, carrying Sir 
Osborne's target and spear. 

^< Tell me, Longpole," said the Knight, who had remarked 
his faithful retainer in busy conversation with his companions, 
^* bast thou discovered why the Duke's servants have not hie 
Grace's cognizance or beajring, either on the breast or arm ?" 

« Why, it seems, your Worship, that they are three stout 
fellows who attended the noble Duke in the wars, and they arc 
commanded to wait upon your Worship till the Duke shall 
h^ve need of them. Each has his quiver and hb bpw^ besides 
his 9word and pike ; so if we sfaqpld chance to roeerifaat wolf 
Sir Payan, or any «f bis undo^mlves, we may well requite 
then for the day's board aBdjbMging which your Worship ba<) 
atibemanor, W6| faeng fiv^ toiM tfdl «a^^ them 
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and besides, the little eld gentleman in black velvet told mc 
that your Worship would be fortunate in all things for two 
months afler you got out — but that after that he could not say 
for—" 

<< What little gentleman in black are you speaking of ?'^ in- 
terrupted the Knight. *^ You forget I do not know whom you 



mean." 



" Ay, true, your Worship," answered Longpole. "I forgot 
you were locked up all that while. But you must know that 
when Sir Payan returned yesterday, he brought with him a 
little gentleman dressed in a black velvet doublet and crimson 
hose — but so small, so small, he would be obliged to stand on 
tip-toe to look me into a tankard. Well, Sir Payan sent for 
me, and questioned me a great deal about the young lady who 
had been in with you ; and he thought himself tastly shrewd 
• — for certain he is cunning enough to cheat the devil out of a 
bed and supper any day ; but I did my best to blind him, and 
then he asked me for the key, and said be would keep it him- 
self. So I was obliged to give up the only way I had of help- 
ing your Worship ; for I saw by that, that Sir Payan suspected 
me, and would not trust me any more near you, which indeed 
he did not. Well, he made a speech to the little gentleman, 
and then left the room ; and I suppose I looked at the bottom 
of my wits, for the little fellow says to me, ' Heartlcy ! there's 
a window as well as a door.* So I started, first to find he 
knew my name, and secondly because he knew what I wae* 
thinking about. However, I thought there was no use to be 
angry with a man for picking my pocket of my thoughts with- 
out my knowing it ; so I took it quietly, and answered, ^ I 
know there is ; but how shall I make him understand what he 
is to do ?' — < Tell me what it is,* said he^ ^ and I will show fqfot 
how.' So, I don't know why, because he might have be^ d 
great cheat — but I told him ; and thereupon he took a bit of 
parchment from his pocket — it might be half a skin, and a bit 
of whitish wax, it looked like, out of a bottle, and made as ii' 
he wrote upon the parchment ; but the more he wrote, the 
less writing I could see. However, he gave me the piece oi 
parchment, and told me to JthroU^ it in at the window af\er 
dark, with a heap more. I resolved to try, for I began to guess 
that the little old gentleman was a conjuror ; and when I got 
into the dark, I found that the paper was all shining like e 
stinking fishr— and your Worship knowf the rest." . 

" He is an extraordinary man," saii^'.Sir Osl 
did vou never bear your father speak ^s|4|im ?" 

10*^ fi ■ 
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** I have beard my good dad talk about ooe Sir Cesar^" said 
Liongpoley << but I did not isnow that this was he. If I had I 
would haie thanked him for many a kind turn he did for the 
two old folks while I was away. — But does your Worship see 
those heavy tow^^ standing up over the trees to the left ?— • 
That is the Benedictine Abbey, just out of Canterbury.'' 

<< That is where I am going," replied the Knight, << if that 
be Wilsboume." 

<^ Wilsbourne or St Cummin," answered L<mgpole ; ^* they 
call it either. The Abbot is a good man, they say, which is 
something to say for an Abbot, as days go. Your abbey is a 
very silent discreet place ; 'tis like purgatory, wher» a man 
gets quit of his sins without the devil knowing any .thing 
about it." 

" Nay, nay, you blaspheme the cloister, Longpole,' ' said the 
Knight ; ** I have heard a great deal spoken against the heads 
of monasteries, but I cannot help thinking that as most men 
liate their superiors, some of the monks would be sure to 
blaiQon the sins of those above them, if they had so many as 
people say." 

" Faith, they are too cunning a set for that," replied Long- 
pole ; " they have themselves a furoverb, which goes to say, 
Let the toorld wag^ do your wim Inuine^s^ and always apeak 
weU of the Lord Abboif ao you shaU feed VfeUi and fare toeff, 
and sleepf whUe toUs ike matin bdl. But your Worahip must 
turn up here, if you are really going to the Abbey." 

The Knight signified that such was certainly his intention, 
and tiurning up the lane that led across to the Abbey, in about 
a quarter of an hour he arrived at a little open green, bordered 
by the^^bwall that surrounded the gardens. The lodge, 
forminif^S^ ware, part of the wall itself, stood exactly oppo> 
site, looking over the green, with its heavy wooden doors and 
small lodp-hole windows. To it Longpole rode forward, and 
rang' the bell ; and on the appearance of an old stupid-laced 
porter, the Knight demanded to see the Lord Abbot. 

^< You can see him at vei^ers in the church, if you like to 
go any day," si^ the profound Janitor, whose matter-of-£Bict 
mind cqpfipf^ei^ed alone the n^re meaning of each word. 

^< But I cannot speak with him at jespers," said the Knight ; 
<' I have a letter for him from his'Qtace of Buckinghami and 
\2iust speak '^ith him." 

'< That is a dlflferent caae^" said the porter ; ^'you said you 
V anted to see the abl>ot,.Jtot to spesk to him. But come in.'* 

<• I cannot come in without yoaopea the other gate/* said 
'he Knight ; <^ how can my Yssaxf^ i^asa, olimaA^" 



<^ Light down then," said the porter ; ^^ I shall not let in 
horses here, unless it be my Lord Abbotts mule» be you who 
you will !" 

** Then you will take the consequences of not letting me 
ipy" replied the Knight, ** for I shall not light down from my 
horse till I am in the court." 

'* Then you will stay out," said the old man, very quietly 
shutting the door, much to Sir Osborne's indignation and as* 
tonidhment. For a moment he balanced whether he should 
ride on without farther care, or whether he should again make 
an attempt upon the obdurate porter. A moment, however, 
determined lum to choose the latter course, and, catching the 
bell-rope, he rang a very sufficient peal. — Nobody appeared, 
and angry beyond all patience^ the Knight again clapped his 
hand to the rope, muttering, ** If you won't hear, old man, 
others shall ;" and pulling for at least five minutes, he made 
the whole place echo with the din. 

He was still engaged in this very sonorous employment, 
when the door was again opened by the porter, and a monk 
appeared, dressed simply in the loose black gown of St. Bene- 
dict, with the cowl, scapulary, and other vestments of a brother 
of the order. 

** I should think, Sir Knight," said he, ** that you might 
find scMne better occupation than disturbing myself and breth- 
ren here, walking in our garden, without ofiending you or any 
one." 

" My good father," answered Sir Osborne, " it is I who havc^ 
cause to be angry, rather than any one else. I came here for 
the purpose of rendering a slight service to my Lord Abbots 
and am bearer of a letter from his Grrace of Buckingham ; and 
your uncivil porter shuts your gate in my face, becausef I do 
tlot choose to dismount from my horse, and leave my attend^ 
ants without, though I know not how long it may be conve- 
nient for your superior to detain me." 

^< You have done wrong," said the monk, turning to the 
porter ; '^ first, in refusing to open the^ate, next in telling mcr 
what was false about it. Open the great gates, and admit the 
Knight and his train. I shaH^remember this in the penance." 

The old porter dared not murmur, but he dared very well be 
slow, and he contrived to h^ nearly half an hour in the simple 
operation of drawing the bolts and bars, and opening the gates 
which the good monk bore with much greater patience than 
the KaighC, who had fondly calculated upon reaching the vil- 
lage of Bitheobum that night, and who saw the da; ^;^\ia%<^^ 
in uaehss retardation. % v . ■ 
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At length, however, the doors unclosed, and he rode into the 
avenue that led through the gardens to the back of the Abbey, 
the monk preparing to walk beside his horse. A feeling, how- 
ever, of respect, for a certain mildness and dignity in the old 
man's manner, induted him to dismount ; and giving his horse 
to one of the servants, he entered into conversation with his 
conductor, while, as they went alone, his clanging step and 
glistening arms called several of the brethren from their medi- 
tative sauntering, to gaze at the strange figure of an armed 
knight within their peaceful walk. 

« Surely, father,'' said Sir Osborne, as they walked on, his 
mind drawn naturally to such thoughts, " the silent quietude of 
the scene, and the calm tranquillity of existence, which you 
enjoy here, would more than compensate for all the fleeting 
imreal pleasures of the world, without even the gratification of 
those holy thoughts that first call you to this retirement." 

''There are many who feel it so, my son, and I among 
them," answered the old man ; '' but yet do not suppose that 
human nature can ever purify itself entirely of earthly feelings-. 
Hopes, wishes, and necessities, produce passions even here 
— pettier, it is true, because the sphere is pettier. But 
depend upon it, no society can ever be so constructed^ 
as to eradicate the evil propensities of m&n's nature, or even 
their influence, without entirely circumscribing his communion 
with his fellows. He must be changed, or solitary, — must 
have no objects to excite, or no passions to be excited, — he 
must be a hermit, or a corpse, have a desert, or the grave." 

" 'Tis a bad account of human nature," said the Knight. 
"^ I had fancied that such feelings as you speak of were unknown 
here, — that at all events religious sentiments would ooirect 
and overcome them." / 

" They do correct, my son, though they cannot overcome 
them," said the monk. " T ^poke of monastic life merely as 
a human institution ; and even in that respect we are likely to 
meet with more tranquillity within such walls as these, than 
perhaps anywhere else ; because the persons who adopt such 
a state from choice, are generally those of a calm and placid 
disposition, and religion easily efiects the rest. But there are 
others, driven by disappointment, by satiety, by caprice, by 
iiear, by remorse, by even pride ; and urged by bad feelings 
irom the first, those bad feelings accompany them still, and act 
'as a leaven* among those with whom they are thus forced 
to consort. Even when it is but sorrow that, weaning froni 
worldly pleasure, brings a brother here, often tl^ sorrow l^a vps, 
AJw, and tiio taste tor the world xetoroo, Nvben m, iiKvacahlf- 



VOW has torn him from it for erer ; mr els^y if Jhs grief hot^ 
it becomes a black and brooding raelaacholy^ as diflferent from 
true religion>as even the mad gaeytyof tlie thoughtless crowd. 
There was a youth here, not long ago^ who was wont to call 
the matin bell, ihe kneU cf broken hearU. Others, again, cir- 
cumscribed in the range of their feelings, become irascible 
from the very restraint, and vent their irritability on all around 
them." 

** But example in the superior does much," said the Knight ; 
'* and I have heard that your Lord Abbot " 

^' Whether you are about to praise or blame," said the 
monk, '< stop ! — I am the Abbot. If it were praise you were 
about to speak, I could not hear it in silence ; if 'twere blame, 
I would fain save you the pain of uttering to my own ears 
what many doubtless say behind my back." 

" Indeed, my Lord Abbot," answered the Knight, ^* I had 
nothing to speak but praise ; and had it been blame, I would 
sooner have said it to yourself than to one of your monks. But 
to the business which brings me hither. His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, by this letter, commends him to your Lordship, 
and, knowing that I purpose journeying to the Court, he has 
desired me to conduct, and protect with my best power, a 
young lady, whose name I forget, till I have rendered her safely s 
to her royal mistress Queen Katherine." ^ 

** I thank you for the trouble you have already taken, my 
son. We will in to the scriptorium," said the Abbot, <' and 
when I have perused his Grace's letter, will have the lady in- 
formed that you are here." 

Although that art was rapidly advancing, which soon aflev 
entirely superseded the necessity of manual transcription for 
multiplying books, yet the Scriptorium, or copying-roon, was 
still not only to be found, but was also still employed for ik 
original purpose in almost every abbey or monastery of conse- 
quence. In that of the Benedictines of Wikiboume, it was a 
large oblong chamber, vaulted with low Gothic arches, tiud 
divided into various small compartments by skreens 61 carved 
oak. Each of these possessed its table and writing apparatus ; 
and in more than one, when Sir Osborne entered, was to be 
seen a monk copying some borrowed manuscript, for tiie use 
of the A^bey. The approach of the Abbot, whose manners 
seemed to possess a great deal of primeval simplicity, did not 
in the least derange the copyists in their occupation ; and it is 
probable thaty wl^n unengaged in the immeldiate minktry oi 
his -4)^1061 ho did not exact that cefwionioaa texQa^ei^|Miqt>s^^ 
which tbd Jkf jtred Abbot waa by md( eii1i^'d4k«. : : '-^i^^ 
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Ill politenefis, as in every thing else, there are of course vari- 
ous shades of difierence^ very perceptible to observation, yet 
hardly tangible by language : thus, when the Abbot had read 
Che Duke of Buckingham's letter, the character which it gave 
of Sir Osborne, caused a very discernible change to take place 
in his manner, though in what it consisted it would be difficult 
to say. He had always been polite, but his politeness became 
warmer ; when he spoke, it was with a smile ; and, in short, 
it was evidently an alteration in his mind, from the mere feel- 
ing of general benevolence, which inhabits every good bosom^ 
to the sort of individual kindness, which can only follow some 
degree of acquaintance. He expressed much gratification at 
the idea of Lady Katrine Bulmer having the advantage of the 
Kpight's escort, more especially, he said, as the news from 
Rochester became worse and worse. But Sir Osborne, he 
continued, had better speak with the lady herself, when they 
could form such arrangements as might be found convenient ; 
for Lady Katrine had a good deal of the light caprice of youth, 
and loved to follow her own fantasies. He then sent some 
directions to the Prior, concerning matters of discipline, and 
gave orders that the attendants of Sir Osborne should be 
brought to the Hospitaler, whose peculiar charge it was to 
entertain guests and strangers ; and this being done, he led the 
way towards that part of the Abbey which contained the Sis- 
ters of the Order, preceded by a monk bearing a large-key. 

Separated throughout by a wall of massy masonry, no com- 
munication existed between the two portions of the building, 
except by a small iron door, the key of which always remained 
with the Abbot, and by some underground communications, as it 
was whispered, the knowledge of which was confined also to 
his own bosom. Of these subterranean chambers, many dark 
tales of cruelty and unheard-of penances were told, as having 
happened in former ages, when monastic sway had its full 
ascendant ; but even their very existence was now doubtful ; 
and when any one mentioned them before the Abbot, he only 
smiled, as a man will do at the tales of wonder that amaze a 
child. However that may be, the way by which he led the 
young Knight to the female side of the monastery, was simply 
through the cloisters; and having arrived at the door of 
communication, he took the key from the bearer, unlocked 
it himself, and making the Knight pass into the cloister on 
the other side, he locked the door and rejoined him. 

The place in which they now were, was a gloomy arca(fe« 
^surrounding a small square courts in the centre of which ap- 
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peared a statue of Scholastiea, the sister of Sunt Benedict ;— 
and several almost childish ornaments evinced the pious 
desigfns of the good sisters to decorate their Patroness, fiat 
notwithstanding all their efforts, it was a dreary spot. The 
pointed arches of the cloister resting upon pillars of scaree a 
foot in height — the thick embellishments of stone- work, form- 
ing almost what heralds would call a bardure feuree round 
the archways — together with the towering height of the build- 
ings round about, took away the scanty light that found its 
way into the deep recesses of the double aisle, and buried all 
the second or inner row of arches in profound shadow. 

Another small door appeared on the lefl of the Abbot, 
who still held the key in bis hand, but stopping, he pointed 
along the cloister to the right, and said, ^* My son, I must here 
leave you, for [ go to my sister's apartment, to have the lady 
called to the grate, and no layman must pass here ; bu) if you 
fbllow that arcade round the court, till you see a passage lead- 
ing again towards tlie light, (you cannot miss your way,) you 
will come to the convent court, as it is called, and exactly 
opposite you will find a door which leads to the grate. There 
I will rejoin you." 

The Knight followed the Lord Abbot's direction, and pro- 
ceeding round the first side of the square, was turning into' 
the second, when he thought he saw the flutter of a white gar- 
ment in the shadowy part of the inner aisle. ^' It is some 
nun," thought he ; but a moment's reflection brought to his 
mind that the habit of the Benedictines was always black ; 
and it may be that curiosity made him take a step or two some- 
what faster than he did before. 

^^ Open the door, and make haste, Geraldine," said a female 
voice in a low tone, but one that, nevertheless, reverberated by 
the arches, reached the Knight's ears quite dis^Ktfly enough 
for birii to hear the ladv r^roceed. 

'^ He must be on horseback, I think, by the quickness of hi» 
pace, and the clanking of his hoofs. Cannot you open it ?^* 
*' Run aeross the court then, silly wench, quick ! or Gogma 
gog will ha^e you ;" and with a light laugh, the lady of the white 
robe darted out from the archway, and tripped gracefully 
across the court, with her long veil flowing back frpm her 
head as she ran, and showing fully the beautiful brown hair 
with which it was mingled, and the beautiful sunny fice whicli 
it was nieantto hide, but which, fully conscious ofiufown 
loveliness, was now turned with a somewhat playful, some- 
what inquisitive, somewhat coquettish glance, towards th^^ 
Knn^Irt. 
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FoOowiag ck)f6 lieluiid lier^ was a prettj youngs woman 
drewad aa a aenraot iiiaid> wfeo ran on without looking to the 
Bght or lefty and who, probably being really firigfatened» almost 
tumbled over her mistress, not perceiving that she slackened 
her pace as she reached the other side of the court. It tfaoe 
happened^ that she trod on the young lady's foot, who uttered 
a slight cry, and leased upon the senrant for support 

As may be imagined. Sir Osborne was by her side in a 
moment, expressing his hopes that she was not hurt, and toa- 
dering his services with knightly gallantry ; but the lady sud- 
denly drew herself up, made lum a low curtsey, and stiffly 
thanking him for his attention, walked slowly to the door by 
which the Abbot had entered. 

Not very well pleased with the reception his politeness had 
met, the Knight proceeded on his way, and easily found the 
passage which the Abbot had described, leading, as he had 
been told, into the larger court, exactly opposite the door by 
which visiters were usually admitted. This door, as usual, stood 
open ; aud mounting the steps, Sir Osborne proceeded on 
into a small room beyond, separated from the parlour by a 
carved oak partition, in the centre of which was placed the 
trellis work of gilded iron, called the grate. 

Nobody appearing on the other side. Sir Osborne cast him- 
self upon the bench, with which one side of the room was 
furnished, and waited patiently for the appearance of the lady, 
abandoning now, of necessity, the idea of proceeding farther 
that night. After having waited for a few minutes, a light 
step met his ear ; and without much surprise, for he had 
already guessed what was the fact, be saw the same lady ap- 
proach the grate whom he had met in the court. Rising there- 
ilpon from his seat, he advanced to the partition, and bowed 
lojffr, as if to a person he had never seen. The lady on her 
jp^art, made him a low curtsey, and both remained silent. 

<* I am here," said the Knight, after a long pause, " to re- 
(icive the commands of Lady Katrine Bulmer, if I have now 
the honour of speaking to her?" 

" My name is Bulmer, Sir Knight," replied the lady, ** and 
eke Katrine, and some folks call me Lady and some Mistress ; 
ut by what my Lord Abbot and my Lady Abbess just tell me, 

seems that I am to receive your commands rather than you 
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Jo receive mme." 



<* Very far from it, Madam," said the Knight ; " you have 
}^}\i to express your wishes, and they shall be obeyed." 

*fThere now 1" cried the lady, with an oir of moc-l'; admi- 
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vaiion ; " Sir Knight, you are the flower of courtesy ! Then 
you do not positively insist on my getting up at five to-morronv 
morning to set out, as my Lord Abbot informed me ? — a things 
I never did in my life, and which, please God, I never will do.*' 
. *^ I insisted upon nothing. Madam," answered the Knight : 
'^ I only informed my Lord Abbot that it would be mofe con> 
venient to me to depart at an early hour ; and I venfl^t^ to 
hint, that if you knew of how much importance it miflk be 
for me to arrive at the Court soon, you would gratify me bj 
using all the despatch which you might, with convenience to 
yourself." 
' " Then it is of importance to you ?" demanded the lady : 

'< that changes the case ; name the hour. Sir Knight, and you 
shall find me ready. — But you know not what a good horse- 
woman I am ; I can make long journeys and quick ones." 

" Not less than two days will suffice, I fear," said the 
Knight : " the first day we may halt at Gravesend — " 

^^Halt!" exclaimed the lady, laughing and turning to her 
woman, who stood at a little distance behind, — <^ do you hear 
that ? Halt ! He talks to me as if I were a soldier. — Tell me, 
Geraldine, is it possible that I look like a pikeman ?" 

** Not any way like a soldier," replied the Knight, sufl^- 
ciently pleased with her liveliness and beanty, to forget her 
pertness ; " not any way like a soldier, unless it be one of Hea- 
ven's host." 

" Gracious God !" cried the lady, ^ he says pretty thing* ' 
Only think of a man in armour being witty! But really, Sii' 
Knight, it fiightens me to see you all wrapped up in horrid 
steel. Can it possibly be, that these Rochester shipwrights 
are so outrageous, as to require a belted Knight with lance in 
rest for the escort of a simple girl like me ?" 

" Men are wont tg guard great treasures with even super- 
fluous care," replied Sir Osborne. The lady made him a very 
profound curtsey, and he proceeded : " This was most pro- 
bably the Lord Abbot's reason, for sending to request some 
j escort from the Duke of Buckingham ; for though I hear of 
some riot or tumult at Rochester, I cannot suppose it very 
^ serious. However, all 1 know is this, — that the Right Reye* 
rend Father did send, while I was there jousting in the park, 
and understanding that I was about to proceed to London, bis 
Grace resigned to me the honour of conductintr you safelv 
thither." ^ ' ' 

** What Uien, you are not one of the Duke'B own ]^ight9 V' ■ 
exclaimed Lady Katrine. 
Vox. J— 11 
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" I am no onc's Knight," replied Sir Osborne, with a smile, ' 
*' except it be the King's and your's — if such you will allow 
me to be." 

• " Oh, that I will l*^:answered the lady. " I should like a 
tame knight above any thing : — but, in troth, I have spoken tc» . 
you somewhat too lightly. Sir." She proceeded more gravely : 
'* From what my Lord uncle Abbot told me, I ju^ed the 
Duke had sent me one of his household Knights* — men who 
having forty pounds a-year, have been forced to receive a slap . 
on the shoulder, for the sake of the herald's fee ; and then, 
having nought to do that may become the Sir, they pin them-* 
selves to the skirts of some great man's robe, to do both 
knightly and unknightly service." 

" Such am not I, fair lady," replied Sir Osborne, a little 
piqued that she could even have supposed so. " I took my 
knighthood in the battle-plain, from the sword of a great ' 
monarch ; and so long as I live, my service shall never be 
given but to my Lady, my King, or my God I" 

" Nay, nay, do not look so fierce, man in armour," answered 
Lady Katrine, relapsing into her merriment. " Both from 
your manner and your mien, I should have judged differently- 
if Ihad thought but for a moment ; but do not you see, I never 
tlnnk ? I take a thing for granted, and then go on acting upon 
it, as if it were really true. — But, as I said, you shall be my 
knight, and before we reach the Court, I doubt not I shall have 
a task to give you, and a guerdon for your pains, if the good 
folks of Rochester do not cut our throats in the mean while. 
But what hour did you say. Sir. Knight, for setting out ? for 
here my poor wenches have to make quick preparations of all . 
my habits." 

" I have named no hour," replied Sir Osborne ; " but if you 
will do me the honour to let me know when you are ready to- 
morrow, my horses shall stajpd saddled from six in the 
morning." . / * 

*'But how am I to let you know?" demanded the lady. 

r 

^ It will be found in the description of Britain by Ilolinshed, that 
even in his daCyB, it was held that any man. possessing land producing «ji 
an annual rent of forty pounds (called a KxadiVB fee) could be called m 
upon to undergo the honour of knightlioo^or jto subnlit to a fine. 
This was sometiuies enforced, and the consequence was often what 
Jliady Katherine insinuated, as few of the more powerful nobles of the 
day did not entertain more than one poor Knight in their ^rvioe^ 
Theve, however, were looked upon in a very different light from those 
wliose knighthood had been obtained by ixiUitary service; 
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"^^ unless I take hold of the bell-rope, and ring matins on the 
convent bell ; and then all the good souls will wink their eyes, 
and think the sun has turned lie-a-bed. Dear heart, Sir 
Knight, you do not suppose that the monks and the nuns come 
running in and out between the two sides of the Abbey, like 
the busy little ants in their wonderful small cities ? No, no, no, 
none comes in here but my Lord Abbot and an old confessor 
or two, so deafened with the long catalogue 6t worldly sins, 
that they would not hear my errand, much le^ to do it. But, 
now I think of it, there is a good lay sister ; her 1 will bribe 
with a silver piece, to risk purgatory by going round to the 
front gate of the Abbey, and telling the monk when I am 
ready. And now, good Sir Knight, I must go back to my 
Lord Abbot, and fall down upon my knees and beg pardon ; 
for I left him so offended, that he would not come down with 
me, because I was pert about going early. Farewell I Judge 
not harshly of me till to-morrow ; perhaps then I may give 
you cause— who knows ?" 

Thus saying, she tripped lightly away with a gay saucy toss 
of the head, like a spoiled child, too sure of pleasing to be 
heedful about doing so. As she turned away, the maid ad- 
vanced to the grate, and informed Sir Osborne that the Lord 
Abbot would -meet him at the place where they had parted ; 
upon which information, the Knight retrod his stepSi to the 
little court ttf the cloisters, where he found the Abbot pacing 
up and dovgi, wi|ke grave and thoughtful countenance. 
** I am afraid. Sir Osborne Maurice,'' said he, as the Knighf 
,* approached, " that the young lady you have just left, has not 
; demeaned herself as I could have wished towards you ; for 
'^ she left me in one of those flighty moods, which I had good 

hope would have been cured by her stay in the convent." 
\ " She ex|>ected to find you still with the Lady Abbess," said 
Bir Osborne, avoiding the immediate subject of the Abbot's 
inquiry ; **^ and w^nt with the intention of suing for pardon oi 
your Loirdship, havmg give|. you, she said, some offence." 

" I am glad to hear it, ^tmh all my heart," said the monk; 
" for then she is penitent, which is all that God requires of us* 
and all that we can require of others. Indeed,, her heaifls good, 
and though she commits many a fault, yet the litpm^t after 
she xepents, and would fain amend % But CQJ^r^it Kni^t. 
though our own rules are strict, we must jsihow mx hospitality 
to strangers, and I hope our refectionef has iAm oaife to re 
member that you will partake the fare of my ^ia|ytQ torBight; 
Bi!t first you had better seek your chamb«rfr|^,y£|^Q£Q^^ 
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yourself of this armour, which, though very splendid, must be 
^ery heavy. Ho ! Brother Francis, tell the hospitaller to como 
hither and conduct the Knight to his apartment.'* 

While this short conversation was taking place, (he Abbot 
had led Sir Osborne back into the cloisters on the male side of 
the building ; and proceeding slowly along towards the wing 
in which was the Scriptorium, and other apartments of general 
use, they were soon met by the hospitaller, who led the Knight 
to a neat small chamber, furnished with a bed, a crucifix, and 
a missal. Here the worthy officer of the convent essayed 
with inexpert .hands to disengage the various pieces of the 
harness, speaking all the while, and asking a thousand idle 
questions, with true monastic volubility, without giving Sir 
Osborne either time to hear or to reply. 

^* Stay, stay !'' said the Knight, at length, as the old man 
endeavoured to unbuckle the cuissards, <' you cannot do it, my 
g^ood father ; and besides, it is an unworthy task for such r. 
holy man as you." 

'^ Not in the least, my son, not in the least," replied the 
monk ; *< but, as I was saying, [ dare say you have heard how 
the Lord Mayor and his men went to Hodgsden Lane, espe- 
cially if you have been lately in London ; — or have you been 
down into Cornwall, allaying the Cornish tumukuaries ? — A- 
well ! A-well ! — It is very odd I cannot get that buckle out — 
Tiiotigh perhaps, my son, you can tell me whethtei||he Prior of 
Gloucester has embraced the mitigated nde, instead of the 
severe ; and indeed the mitigated is severe enough : four 
days' fast in the week ! — If the Duke of Buckingham were to 
send us another fat buck, as he did last year — but I forgot, if 
is not the season — Alack, alack, all things have their times and 
seasons, and truly I am of the season of ^d age :^ though, God 
help us all .V-I believe I must call your shield-bearer, for 1 
cannot get th^uckle out." 

" Do so, my gbod father," said the Knight, glad enough to 
S^et rid of him, " an^bid him bring my casque hither." 

Accordingly our frhe^pd Longpole was soon brought to Sir 
Osborne's chamber, an?!K by his aid the Knight easily freed 
himself from that beautifu) ^mour, which we, who are in the 
secret of all men's minds, may look upon as in a great degree 
a present from the Duke of Buckingham, although Sir Osborne 
himself did not begin to suspect that the just and the prizes* 
had been entirely given to furnish him with money and arms, 
till the lapse of two or three days allowed calm considc.:M'0' 
io3bowhim the events in their true colours* 
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After once more admiring for a moment or two the beauty 
of the suit, and having given directions for its being carefully 
cleansed of all damp that it might have acquired in the road* 
he descmided to the table of the Lord Abbot, which he found 
handsomely provided for his entertainment 

To the wine, however, and the costly viands with which it 
was spread, the Abbot hunself did little justice, observing 
almost the rigid abstinence of an ascetic ; but to compensate 
for his want of good-fellowship, the Prior and Sub-prior, who 
shared the same table, found themselves called upon to press 
the stranger to his food, and to lead the way. 



CHAPTER XII. 

To-day is ours ! Why do we fear f 
To-day is ours ! We have it here. 
Let^s banish business, banish sorrow. 
To the gods belong to-morrow. 

Cowley. 

I have dreamed 
Of bloody turbulence. 

Shakspeare. 

In profound silence will we pass over St. Osborne's farther 
entertainment at the Abbey ; as well as how Longpole con- 
trived to make himself merry, even in the heart of a monas- 
tery ; together with sundry other circumstances which might 
i>e highly interesting to that class of pains-taking readers, who 
love every thing that is particular and orderly, and would fain 
make a historian not only tell the truth, but the whole truth, 
even to the colour of his heroine's garters. For such curous 
points, however, we refer them to the scrupulously exact Von- 
derbrugius, who expends the greater part of the next chapter 
upon the description of a flea-hunt, which Longpole got up in 
his truckle-bed in the monastery ; and who describes the 
various hops of the minute vampire, together with all that 
Longpole said on the occasion, as well as the running dowii, 
the taking, and the manner of the death, with laucbbk industry 
and persevenunce. But for the sake of that foolish mcdtitud^ 
whouitereflit themselves in the fate and adventures oT^ttjllkero^ 
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rather tlian in the minor details, we will pass over the whole of 
the next night much in the same manner as Sir Osbomey whe. 
sound asleep, let it fleet by in silence undisturbed. 

His horses, however, were scarcely saddled and his four 
attendants prepared the next morning, than he was informed 
that the Lady Katrine Buhner was r^y to depart ; and pro- 
ceeding on foot to the great gates of the Abbey, which fronted 
the high-road, on the other side from that^on which he had 
entered, he found her already mounted on a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, with her two women and a man, also on horseback. 
By her side stood the Abbot, with whom she had now made 
her peace, and who, kindly welcoming Sir Osborne, led him 
to the young lady. 

<< Sir Knight," said he, <* I give you a precious charge in 
this my dead sister's child, and I give her wholly to your 
charge, -with the most perfect confidence, sure that you will 
guide her kindly and safely to her journey's end. Aiid now, 
God bless you and speed you, my child," he continued, turn- 
teg to the young lady ; *^ and believe me, Kate, there is no 
one in the wide world more anxious for your happiness than 
your poor uncle." 

<< I know it, I know it, dear uncle," answered the I^y, << and 
though I be whimsical and capricious, do not think your Ka- 
trine does not love you too :" a bright drop rose in her eye, and 
aryiDgf " Farewell ! farewell t" she made h^ jennet dart for- 
ward, to conceal the emotion she could not repress. 

The Knight sprang on his horse, bade farewell to the Abbots 
and galloped after Lady Katrine, who drew in her rein for no 
one, but rode on as fast as her steed would go. However^ 
notwithstanding heH^ennet's speed, Sir Osborne was soon 
by her side ; buti^eing a tear upon her cheek, he made no 
remark, <(nd, ti^rning round, held up his hand for the rest to 
come up, and busied himself in giving orders for the arrange- 
ment of their march, directing the two women, with Lady 
Katrine's man, and Longpole, to keep immediately behind, 
while the three attendants given him by the Duke concluded 
the array. The young lady's tears were soon dispersed, and 
^he turned laughing to her women, who came up out of breath 
with the rapidity of their course. «* Well, Geraldine," she 
*;ried, *^ shall I go on as quick ? Should I not make an excel- 
loni |cnight at a just, Sir Osborne ? Oh, I would furnish my 
course with the best of you. I mind me to try the very ne^t 
justs that are given." 

" Where would you find the man," said Sir Oj?boiiv. •* <o 
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point a lance at so fair a breast? unless it be Cupid% 
shaft." 

** Ahf Sir Osborne Maurice^" answered the lady, << you men 
jest when you say such things ; but you know not sometimes 
what women feel. But trust me^ that same Cupid's shaft that 
you scoff at, because it nevor wounds you deeply, sometimes 
lodges in a woman's breast, and rankling there will pale her 
cheek, and drain her heart of every better hope." 

The lady spoke so earnestly that Sir Osborne was surprised, 
and perhaps looked it ; for instantly catching the expressioa 
of his eye, Lady Katrine coloured, and then breaking out into 
one of her own gay laughs, she answered his glance as if it 
had been expressed in speech, ** You are mistaken ! quite 
mistaken !" said she, ** I never thought of myself. Nay, my 
Knight, do not look incredulous ; my heart is too light a one 
to be so touched. It skims like a swallow o'er the surface of 
all it sees, and the boy aroher may spend his shafts in vain ; 
its swift flight mocks his slow aim. But to convince you — 
when I spoke," she proceeded in a lower voice, *' I alluded to 
tibat poor girl, Geraldine, who rides behind. Her lover was a 
soldier ; who, when Toumay was delivered to the French, was 
left without employment, and.o£ter having won the simple 
w«nch*s heart, and promised hdia world of fine things, he 
went as an adventurer to Flandim, vowing that he would get 
some scribe to'write to her of bi^ welfare ; and that as soon 
as he had made sufficient, what with pay and booty, they would 
be married ; but eighteen months have gone, and never a word.'* 

^' What ^as his name ?" asked the Knight ; " I would wish 
much tolteair." 

<' HaL Wittiamson, I think she calls him," said the lady : 
** but it mattel^ little ; the poor girl has nigh broke her heart 
for the unfaithful traitor." . , ^ 

<< You do him wrong," said the Knight ; ** mdeed, lady, you 
do him wrong. The poor fellow you speak of joined himseli 
to my company at Lisle, and died in the very last skirmish 
before the death of the late Emperor. With some money and 
arms, tliat I expect transmitted by the first Flemish ship, there 
is also a packet, I fancy for your maid, for I forget the address. 
From it she will learn that be was not faithless to her, together 
with the worse news of his death." 

^* Better ! a thousand tim6& .t>et4^^'^ cried Lady Katrine^ 
energetically. << If I had a lovbr, (would a thousand times 
rsJhcT know that he was dead, Ui^. that he was unfaithful, 
¥cr lue iirst, I could but weep all mjrlife, and mourn him wytb 
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the mourniog of the heart ; but for the last, there would b€ 
still bitterer drops in the cup of my sorrow. I would mourn 
him as dead to me — I would mourn him as dead to honour ; . 
and I should reproach myself for having believed a traitor^ 
almost as much as him for being one.'* 

** So !" said the Knight^ with a smile, '< this is the heart that 
defies Cupid's shaft — that is too light and volatile to be hit by- 
his purblind aim I" 

" Now you are stupid," said she, pettishly. « Now you arc 
just what I always fancied a man in armour. Why, I should 
have thought that, while your custrell carries your steel cap^ 
you might have comprehended better, and seen that the very 
reason why my heart is so giddy and so light, is, because it i3 
resolved not to be so wounded by the shaft it fears." 

" Then it does fear ?" said Sir Osborne. 

^* Pshaw !" cried Lady Katnne. << Greraldine, come up, and 
deliver me from him ; he is worse than the Rochester rioters." 

In such light talk passed they their journey, Sir Osborne 
Maurice sometimes pleased, sometimes vexed with his gay 
companion, but, upon the whole, amusQd, and in some degree 
dazzled. For her part, whatever might be her more serious 
feelings, the lady found the Knight quite handsome and agreea- 
ble enough to be worthy a little coquetry. Perhaps it might 
be nothing but those little flirting airs .by which many a ^ir 
lady thinks herself fully justified in exciting attention, with 
that sort of thirst for admiration which is not consent unless 
it be continually fresh and active. Now with her glove drawn 
ofi* her fair gracefijl hand, she would push back the thick 
curls from her face, now adjust the long folds of her riding- 
dress, now pat the glossy neck of her pampered jennet, who^ 
bending down its head and shaking the bit, would seem prpud . 
of her caresses ; and then she would smile, and ask Sir Osborne 
if he did not think a horse the most beautiful creature in nature. 

At length they approached the little town of Sittenbourne, 
famous even then for a good inn, where, even had they not | 
been plagued themselves with that unromantic thing called 
hunger, they must have stopped to refresh their horses, among 
which the one that carried the baggage of Lady Katrine, 
being heavily laden, required at least two hours' repose. 

The inn was built by the side of the road, though sunk two 
or three feet below it, with a row of eight old elms shadow- 
ing its respectable-looking front, which, with its small wind^iws* 
and red brick complexion, resembled, a good deal, the f'?-».',ivpf 
i ivcll-doing citizen, with his minute dark eyes hr*!!" »w;aii jtvokI 
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up by his rosy cheeks. From its position, the steps by which 
entrance was obtainedt so far from ascending according to 
modem usage, descended into a little passage, from which a 
door, swinging by means of a pully, a string, and a large stone, 
conducted into the inn parlour. 

Here, when Lady Katrine had entered, while the Knight 
gave orders for preparing a noon meal in some degree suitable 
to the lady's rank, she amused herself in examining all the 
quaint carving of the old oak panelling, and having studied 
every rose in the borders, and every head upon the corbels^ 
she dropped into a chair, crying out, " Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! 
what shall I do in the mean while ? Bridget, girl, hiring me 
my broidery out of the horse-basket — I feel industrious — But 
make haste, for fear the fit should leave me.'' 

" Bless your Ladyship," replied the servant, " the broidery * 
is at the bottom of all the things in the pannier. It will take 
an hour or more to get at it— that it will." 

'^ Then give me what is at the top, whatever it is," said the 
lady ; " quick ! quick ! quick ! or I shall be asleep." 

Bridget ran out, according to her lady's command, and re> 
turned in a moment with a citham or mandolin, which was 
a favourite instrument among the ladies of the day, and plac- 
ing it in Lady Katrine's hand, she cried, " Oh, dear lady, do 
sing that song about the Knight and the Damsel ?" 

'* No, I won't," answered her mistress, " it will make tho 
man in armour yawn. Sir Knight," she continued, holding 
up the instrument, << do you know what that is ?" 

" It seems tome no very great problem," replied Sir Osborne, 
turning from some orders he was giving to Longpole ; '' it ii^ 
a citham, is it not ?"* 

'< He would fain have said, ^ A thing that some fools play 
upon, and other fools listen to,' " cried Lady Katrine : ** make: 
no excuse. Sir Osborne, I saw it in your faoi^'m sure yoit 
meant it." 

" Nay, indeed, fair lady," replied the Knight, " it is an in- 
strument much used at the Court of Burgundy, where my <Jayfe 
have lately been spent. We were wont to hold it as a shame 
not to play on some instrument, and I know not a sweeter aid 
to the voice than ^e citham." 

" Oh, then you play and sing ! I am sure you do," cried 
the giddy girl. " Sir Osborne Maurice, good Knight and 
ti'ue, come into court — pull off your gauntlets, and sing m^ a 
song." 

*• I Inll truly," answered the Knight^ " after I twive hear<< 
your Ladyship^ though I am but a ]^oox ^^^i ?^ 
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" Well, well," cried Lady Katrine, " Til lead the way, and 
if you are a true Knight, you will follow." 

So saying, she ran her fingers lightly over the strings, and 
sang. 

LADY KATRINE'S SONG. 

'^ Quick, quick, ye lazy hours. 
Plume your laggard wings, 
Sure the path is sirew'd with flowers 
That Love, to true Love brings. 
From morning bright. 
To fading light, 
Speed, oh speed, youi* ^owsy flight ! 

" If Venus' courier be a dove. 

As ancient poet sings, 
Oh, why not give to absent Love, 

At least, the swallow's wings, 

To speed his way. 

The livelong day. 
Till meeting aU his pain repay." 

Thus sang Lady Katrine ; and it may well be supposed that 
tiie music, the words, and the execution, all met with their 
full share of praise, although Bridget declared that she liked 
better the song about the Knight and the Damsel. 

"Now, your promise, your promise. Sir Knight,'* cried the 
Lady, putting the instrument in Sir Osborne's hands ; " keep 
your promise as a true and loyal Knight." 

** That 1 will do, to my best power," said Sir Osborne, 
'^ though my voice will be but rough after the sweet sounds we 
have just heard : however, to please Mistress Bridget, here my 
song shall be a Knight and a Damsel, though it be somewhat a 
'ong one." 

THE KNIGHT'S SONG. 

^* The night was dark, and tlie way was lone, 

But a Knight was riding there, 
And on his breast the red -cross shone, 
Though his helmet's haughty crest upon 

Was a lock of a lady's naii*. 

^* His beaver was up, and his cheek was pale^ 

His beard was of auburn brown, 
And as night was his suit of darksome mail, 
And his eye was as keen as the wintry gale, 
And as cold was his wiodt^ fto'otUk 
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*^ Oh«' *ad were the tidings thy brow to shade, 

Sad to hear and sad to tell, ' 

That thy love was false to the vows she had made^ 
That her truth was gone, and thy trust betray'd 
By her thou lovest so well. 

'^ Now fast, good Knight, on iiy coal-black steeds 

That knows his Lord's command, 
For the hour is coming with fearful speed 
When her soul the lady shall stain with the deed. 

And give to another her hand. 

*' In the chapel of yon proud tower 'tis bright j 

'Tis bright at the altar there, 
For around in the blaze of the tapers' light, 
Stand many a glittering, courtly knight, 

And many a lady fair. 

^^ But why are there tears in the bride's bright eyes f 
And why does the bridegroom frown ? 

And why to the priest are there no replies ? 

For the bitter drops, and struggling «ighs. 
The lady's voice have drown'd. 

'^ That clang ! that clang of an armed heel ! 

And what stately form is here ? — 
His warlike limbs are clothed in steel. 
And back the carpet heroes reel. 

And the ladies shrink for fear. 

^* And he caught the bride in his mailed arm?;. 

And he raised his beaver high, 
*■ Oh ! thy tears, dear girl, are full of charms^ 
But hush thy bosom's vain alarms. 

For thine own true Knight is nigh !' 

^^ And he pull'd the gauntlet from his hand* 
While he frown'd on the crowd around, 
And he cast it down, and he drew his brand — 
* Now any who dare my right withstand, ^ 

Let him raise it from 3ie ground.' 

'^ But the knights drew back in fear and dread. 

And the bride ohmg to his side ; 
And her father, lowly bending, said. 
In the Holy Land they had doem'd him dead., 

But by none was his right denied. 

** ^ Then now read on. Sir Priest,' he cried. 

* For this is my weddusfl-day ; 
Here stands my train on either sidih 
And 1ier« is a willing and lov^y 1^iide< 

And none diaU flay me iiif* 
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*• ^ For I'll make hor the lady of ^odly Inidi?. 

And of many a princely tower ; 
And of dames a train, and of squires a band, 
Shall wait at thdir lady's high command. 

In the Knijgrht of I>e l^rton's bower.' 
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'* Alack ! alack!" cried Lady Katrine, as Sir Osborne con 
eluded, "you are not a Knight, but a nightingale. WelL 
never did I hear a man in armour chirrup so before. Nay. 
what a Court must be that Court of Burgundy ! Why, an 
aviary would be nothing to it ! But if the master sings so 
well," she continued, as Longpole entered, bearing in Sir Os- 
beme's casque and shield, ^' the man must sing too. Bid him 
sing, fair Knight, bid him sing — he will not refuse to pleasure 
a lady." 

" Oh, no ! I am always ready to pleasure a lady," answered 
Longpole ; who, as he went along, though he had found it im- 
possible to help making a little love to Mistress Geraldine, had, 
notwithstanding, noted, with all his own shrewd wit, the iittle 
coquettish ways of her mistress. " But give me no instrument, 
my Lady, but my own whistle ; for mine must not be pryck* 
!?ong, but plain song. 



THE CUSTREL'S SONG. 
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Young Harry went out to look for a wife, ^ 

Hey, Harry Dally ! 
He said he would have her in virtue's rife, . 
As soft as a pillow, yet keen as a knife, 

With a hey ho, Harry I 

The first that he met with was quiet and glum. 

Hey, Harry Pally! 
But she'd got a bad trick of sucking her thumb. 
And when he cried " Mary !" slie never would come. 

With a hey ho, Harry ! 

The next that he came to was flighty and gay, 

Hey, Harry Dally ! 
But she would no^ be play'd with, although she would play, 
And good-humour was lost if she'd not her own waV) 

With a hey ho, Harry ! 

The next that he tried then was gentle and sweet. 

Hey, Harry Dally I 
But he found that all people alike she would treat, 
And loved him iui weU as the next she would meet, . % 

With a hey ho, Harry I 
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^jThe n&xt tkii b* thought of wv ttuey atti Md, 

Hey, Hany Dally S 
Bat he found that he had not the fntience ■evenfold,' 
That could bear in one pemm a jade and a «aoh!> 

With a hey ho, Harty ! 

So, weajry with eaaidnng fcr wedioek enow. 

Hey, Hany Dally I 
He thank'd hie good stars he had made no rash tow, 
And like the old woman, went kissing his cow. 

With a hey ho, Hany!" 

** The sauey knave I'* cried Lady Katrine^ latighiag : — 
'^ Oat upon him '. — Bridget, Geraldine, if ye have the spirit of 
wonen, I am sure you will not exchange a word with the fel- 
low the Test of the journey ? What ! could he not make his 
bero find one perfect woman ? — But here comes our host with 
dinner, for which I thank Heaven ; for had it been later, ray 
indignation would have cost me my appetite." 

As soon as the horses were refreshed, Sir Osborne, with his 
fair charge, once more set out on the longer stage, which he 
proposed to take ere they paused for the night. The news 
which he had received at Sittenbourne, leading him to imagine 
that the tumults at Rochester having been suffered, by some 
inexplicable negligence, to remain unrepressed, had become 
much more serious than he at first supposed, he determined to 
take a by-way, and avoiding the town, pass the river by a ferry, 
which Lqngpole assured him he would find higher up ; but still 
this was longer, and would make them, later on the road ; for 
which reason he hurried their pace as nfkuch as possible, tili 
•they arrived at thS^^t where the smaller road turned off, at 
about two miles dtsi^Ac from Rochester^' 

It was a shady hMJt.with, on each side, high banks and 
; hedges, nvherein the. tnider band of April was beginning to 
U bring forth the young green shrubs and flowers ; and as thf: 
/. 'Knight and Lady went along, Nature offered them a thousand 
objects of descant, which they did not fail to use. Their con- 
versation, however, was interrupted^ after a while, by the noist 
of a distant dnim, and a variety of shouts and halloos cupo; 
iloating upon the gale, like the breakings forth of an.^dllcF 
multitude. 

As they advanced, the sounds seemed also to approach. 

"My casque and lance," said Sir Osborne, turning to Long 
l^ble. " Lady, you had perhaps better let your jennet drop 
back to a line with your womAi." 

Vo^Ii^is: 
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'< Nay, I will dare the front," said Lady Katrine: <'awo^ 
man's presence will often tame a crowd." 

''You are with a band of soldiers," said Sir Osborne, hearing^ 
the clamour approaching, '< and must obey command. — Whatf 
horse, back ! back !" and laying his hand on the lady's bridle, 
he reined it back to a line with her women. '' Longpole, 
advance !" cried the Knight. '' Left hand spear, of the third 
]ine, to the front ! Archers behind, keep a wary eye on the 
banks ; — shoot not, but bend your bows. I trust there is no 
danger. Lady, but 'tis well to be prepared. Now on slowly." 

And thus opposing what defence they could between Lady 
Katrine and the multitude, whose cries they now heard coming 
nearer and nearer. Sir Osborne, and the two horsemen he hnd 
called to his side, moved forward, keeping a wary eye on the 
turnings of the road, and the high banks by which it was over- 
hung. 

They had not proceeded far, however, before they descried 
the termination of the lane, opening out upon what appeared 
to be a village green beyond ; the farther side of which was 
occupied by a motley multitude, whose form and demeanour 
they had now full opportunity to observe. 

In front of all the host was a sort of extempore drummer, 
who with a bunch of cock's feathers in his cap, and a broad 
buff belt supporting his instrument of discord, seemed infinitely 
proud of his occupation,, and kept beating with unceasing 
assiduity, but with as little regard of time on his part, as hia 
instrument had to tune. Behind him, mounted on a horse of 
inconceivable ruggedness, appeared the General, with a vast 
cutlass in his hand, which he swayed backwards and forwards 
in menacing attitudes ; while, unheedful of the drum, he bawled 
forth to his followers many a pious exhortation to persevering 
rebellion. On the left of this doughty hero was borne a flag 
of blue silk, bearing, inscribed in golden letters. The VwUje^^]..! 
Shipwrights ; and on his right was seen a red banner, on wfcjfeltv ' 
iniffht be read the various demands of the unsatisfied croira, 
such as " Cheap bread," " High wages," ^" No taxatwBi," &c* 

The multitude itself did, indeed,, offer a formidable appeai^- 
ance, ;(he greater part of the men mho composed it being 
armed with bills and dkes, some also having possessed them- 
r^elves of halberts, and some even of hackbuts and hand-guns. 
Kvery here and there appeared an iron jack, and many a preft- 
1 ice-boy filled up the crevices with his bended bow, while half 
a score of loud-mouthed women screamed in the different 
c|Mart<}vs of the crowd, and with the shrill trumpet of a^gjJ^iniT' 
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tongue urged on the lords of the creation to deeds of wrath 
and folly. 

The multitude might consist of about five thousand men : 
and as they marched along, a bustle, and appearance of crowd- 
ing round one particular spot in their line, led the Knight to 
imagine that they were conducting some prisoner to Rochester, 
in which direction they seemed to be going,* travel sing the 
green at nearly a right angle with the line in which he was 
himself proceeding. " Hold !'* said Sir Osborne, reining in 
his horse. ^' Let them pass by. We are not enough to deal 
with such numbers as there are there. Keep under the bank — 
we must not risk the lady's safety b> showing ourselves. Ah! 
but what should that movement mean ? They have seen us, by 
Heaven! Ride on, then, we must not seem to shun them. 
See, they wheel ! On, on, quick ! Gain the mouth of the 
iane." 

Thus saying, Sir Osborne laid his lance in the rest, and 
spurred on to the spot where the road opened upon the green, 
followed by Lady Katrine and her women, not a little terrified 
and agitated by the^roariag of the multitude, who, having now 
made a retrograde motion on their former position, occupied the 
same ground that they had done at first, and regarded intently 
the motions of Sir Osborne's party, not knowing what forc<; 
might be behind. 

As soon as the Knight had reached the mouth of the road, 
he halted ; and seeing that the high bank ran along the side of 
the green guarding his flank, he still contrived to conceal the 
smallness of his numbers by occupying alone the space of the 
road, and paused a moment to watch the movements of the 
fcrowd, and determine its intentions. 

Now, being quite near enough to hear great part of an ora- 

^K^ti(|fc]rhich the general whom we have described was bestowing 

^^giBpufii &tces. Sir Osborne strained his ear to gather his designs ; 

' i^^^ldap found that his party was mistaken for that of Lord 

Thomasfioward, who had been sent to quell the mutiny of 

the RociRster Shipwrights. 

" First," said the ringleader, " hang up the priest upon that 
tree, then let him preach to i^ about submission if he will— 
and he shall be hanged, too, in his Lord's sight, for saying that 
he with his hundreds, would beat us witb.pur thousands ; and 
let his Lord deliver him if he can. Then some of the men 
with bills and axes, get up on the top of the bank-r*wlio, says 
'^ - t Lord Thomas ? I say it is Lord Thoioi*1 iaow him 
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** And I say jpu lie» Timothy Bradford !" eried Longpoltt, 
at the very pit^£of his voice, much to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of Sir ^boroe and all his party. " Please your Wor- 
diip," he CQDtinuedt lowering his tone» ** I know that £eUow ; 
be served with me at Toumay, and was afiterwaid a sailor. 
He's a mad rc^ue, but as good a heart as oYer lived/' 
, ** Oby tben» m God's sfl^e speak to him l" cried Lady Ka- 
trine from behind, <' and make him let us pass ; for surely, Sir 
Knight, you are not mad enough, with only six men, to think 
of encountering six thousand!" 

<< Not I, in truth, fair lady," answered the Knight. " If they 
will not molest us, I shall not meddle with them." 

** Shall I on, then, and speak with him ?" cried Longpole. 
''See! be heard me give him the lie, and he's coming out 
towfrds us. He'd do the same if we were a thousand." 

<' Meet him, meet him, then," said the Knight ; ^' tell him 
all we wish is to pass peaceably. The right hand nuui advance 
from the rear and all up," he continued, as Longpole rode 
on, taking care still to maintaiivia good face to the enen\]| 
more especially as their generalissimo had now come withiii 
half a bow-shot of where they stood. 

As the yeoman now rode forward, the ringleader of tha 
rioters did not at all recognise his old companion in hieGfyi^ 
trel's armour, and began to brandish his weapon most fierc^ f 
but in a moment afterward, to the astonishment of the multir 
tude, he was seen to let the point of the sword drop, and seizing 
his antagonist's hand, shake it with every demonstration of sur- 
prise and friendship. Their conversation was quick and ener- 
getic ; and a moment after, Longpole rode back to Sir Osborne| 
while the ringleader raised his hand to his people, exclaiminflp| 
^* Keep your ranks ! — Friends ! these are friends !" #^;> 

«< Our passage is safe," said Longpole, riding back ; ** ^^^Jj^ 
he would fain speak with your Worship. They have takfp. ||^ J| 
priest, it seems, and are going to hang him for preaching aojir 
mission to them. So I told him, if thoy did, they ^oqM be . 
hanged themselves ; but he would not listen to me,myhig he 
"^ffSd talk to you about it." 

^^ Fill up my place," said the Knight, «< I will go and see 
What can be done. We muft notlet them injure the good man.' - 

So saying, be raised his lance, and rode forward to the spot 
where the ringltfad^r waited him ; plainly discerning, as he 
ai^proaebed nearer to the body of the rioCers, the poor prieat«i 
with a ropeground his neck, holding forth his hands towards 
?nm, as if praying for asaistance* ^ 



<< My shield-bearer,^' said he, <' tells me that we are to pass 
^ach other without enmity, for though we are well prepared to 
resist attack^ we have do commission to meddle with you or 
yourd. Nevertheless, as I understand that ye have a priest 
iu your hands, towards whom ye meditate some harm, let 
me warn you of the consequences of injiiring an old man 
who cannot have injured you." 

''But he has done worse than injured me. Sir Knight," 
said the lingleader ; '' he has preached against our cause, and 
against redressing our grievances." 

'' Most probably, not against redressing your grievances-," 
said Sir Osborne, ** but against the method ye took to redress 
them yourselves. But listen to me. It is probable that the 
King, hearing of your wants and wishes — he being known 
both for just and merciful, may grant you such relief as Inly 
a King can grant ; but if ye go to stain yourselves with the 
blood of this priestr-rwhich were cowardly, as he is an old man, 
which were base, ad he is a prisoner, and which were sacri- 
legious, as he is a^ man of God — ye cut yourselves off from 
i^ercy for ever, and range all good men among your eaemies. 
Think well of this!" 

J*. By the nose of the tinker of Ashford," said the mair. 
^ your Worship is right. But how the devil to get him out o(* 
(heir hands ? that's the job : — ^^however, 1 *ll make 'em a'ratioo. 
But what I was wanting to ask your Worship is, do you knot\ 
his grace the King ?'* 

" Not in the least," was the laconic reply of the Knight. 

-. ** Then it won't do," said the man ; " only as merry Dick 
Ileartley said you were thick with the good Duke of Bucking- 
ham^ I thought you might know the King too, and would give 

^hkai our petition and remonstrance. However, I '11 go and 
make them fellows a'ration — they're wonderful soon led by a 
'ration." And turning his horse, he rode up to the front oi 
the body of- rioters, and made them a speech, wh^in noQr 
sense and sense, bombast and vulgarity, were alfmost inti- 
mately mingled. Sir Osborne did not catch the whole, but 
the sounds which reached his cars were somewhat to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

'' Most noble shipwrights and devout cannon-foundejrs, joined 
fogether hi the great cause of crying down taxation, and 
raising your wages ! To you I speak, as wf 11 As to the tinkers, 
tailors, and 'ptentices who have united themselves to you. 
The. noble Knight that you see standing there, or rather. tiStae, 
becanf^ be is on hoirseback — ^he in t}ie glittering armour,' ^iW^ 
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a long spear in his Iiand — is the dearlj-bclpyed friend of the 
great and good Duke of Buckinghani» who IJFthe fnead of the 
ComaK>n8 and an enemy to taxation." j." 

Here loud cries of '' Long live the Duke 'of Buckingham V' 
'^ God bless the Duke 1" interrupted the speaker ; but after a 
moment he proceeded. '' He, the noble Knight, is not Lord 
Thomas Howard, and so far from wishing to attack he would 
wish to do you good. Therefore he setteth forth and abowetfi 
— praise be. to God ibr all things, especially that we did not 
hang the priest ! — ^that if we were to hang the priest, it would 
be blasphemous, because he is an old man ; and rascaUy, be- 
cause he is a man of God ; and moreover, that whereas, if 
we do not, the King will grant us our petition — ^he will in£UU* 
bly eome down, if we do, with an army of My thousand men, 
and hang us all with his own hands, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham will be against us. Now understand i I am not speaking 
for myself, for I know well enough, that havingj||0i elected 
your captain, and ridden on horseback, while yOHBohed on 
(jooU I am sure to be hanged any how ; but ^haJ3|w reason 
that ye should all be hanged too ; and, thereW^'S^ive my 
vote, that Simon the cannon founder, Tom the dtiipt^iight, and 
Long-chinned Billy the|tinker, do take the priest by tthe rope 
that is round his neck, and deliver him into the hajtids of the 
Knight and his men, to do with as they shall think ^. And 
that, after this achievement, we march straightwayv)>aGk t£> 
Rochester. — Do you^H agree ?" 

Loud shouts proclaimed the assent of the multitude ; and 
with various formalities the three deputies led forth tflS'unhappv 
priest, more dead than alive, and delivered him into the han<& 
r>f Longpolc : after which the generalissimo of the liqteis 
drew up his men with some military skill upon the rig^t-of tbe 
(rreen, lea^g the road free to Sir Osborne. The JKnigbt 
then marshalled his little party, as best he might tojgnard 
against any ^dden change in the minds of the fickle multi- 
tude ; anoba^g mounted the poor exhausted prip^t bdiind 
one of the Iforsemen, he drew out from the lane, and passed 
unmolested across the green into the opposite road, returning 
notliing but silence to the cheers with which the rioters thought 
lit to hononr them. 

v^ Their farther journey to Gravesend passed without any iiit 
terruption, and indeed without any occurrence worthy of- 
notice. Lady Katrine and Sir Osborne, Gesraldine an^ Long- 
pole^ mutually congratulated ea^ other on the favourable ter- 
mination of an adventure, whidi-had commenced under sq<$}. 



threatening auspices ; and every one of the party ponred forth 
upon his neighhttur the usual quantity of wonder and amaze* 
menty which always follows any event of the kind. The poor 
priesty who had so nearly fallen a victim to the excited passions 
of the crowd, was the last that sufficiently recovered frcmi the 
strong impressions of the moment to babble thereupon. 

When, however, his loquacious faculties were once brought 
into play, he contrived to compensate for his temporary taci- 
turnity, shouting forth his thanks to Sir Osborne Maurice from 
the rear to the front, declaring that the preservation of his lifb 
was entirdy owing to his valour and conduct, thaiit was won- 
tlerful the influence which his sole word possessed with the 
multitude, and that he should never eease to be grateful, till 
the end of his workfly eidstence. 

Sir Osborne assured him that he was very welcome ; and 
remarked, with a smile, to Lady Katrine, who was laughing 
at the priest^s superfluity of gratitude, that in all probabUity it 
was this sort of exuberance oif zeal that had brought him into 
the perilous circumstances in which they had at first foimd 
him. . 

*^ But can zeal ev^r be exuberant ?" demanoed Lady Ka- 
trine, suddenly chuiging her tone ;^— and then fixing the fall 
light of her beau^l dark eyes upon the Knigh^ she added — 
^ i mean in a friend^/' 

** It can," said Ssr.O^bome, *^ when not guided by prudence. 
But I do not thinku MojLem be a friend." 

<*Come, Sir Knight, come," said the lady, 'Met us hear 
your idea of a friend." • 

" A friend," replied the Knight, smiling at her earnestness, 
'^ must be botk a wise man and a good man. He must love 
)u8 friend with sufficient zeal to^4^ his faults and endeavour 
to counteract them, and with sufficient prudence to perceive 
his true int^ests and to strivefor .ttj|p. But he must put aside 
vanity : for there is many a mamXp) pretends a great friend- 
ship for another, merely for the vap: purpose of advising and 
guiding him, when, in truth, he is ndt capable of advising and 
guiding himself. The man who aspires to such a name, must 
be to his friend what every man would be to himself, if he 
could see his own faults undazzled by self-love, and his own 
interests unblinded by passion. He must be zealous and kind, 
steady and persevering, without being curious or interlerix^, 
ttouMtsome or obstinate." 

'' WloKld I'had such a frioKll" said Lady Katrine, with «' 
aif b, tmdioT ft& rest ctf the way flihe was grave and^OBive^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Lot U8 

Act freely, carelessly, and capricioasly, as if ou£ veins 
Run with quicksilver. — Ben Jonson. 

Renown'd Metropolis, 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adorn'd. — Milton. 

It is strange, in the life of man, always fluctuating as he is 
between hope and fear, gratification and disappointment, with 
nothing fixed in his state of existence, and uncertainty surround- 
ing him on every side, that suspense should be to him the most 
painful of all situations. One would suppose that habit would 
have rendered it easy for him to bear ; and yet, beyond all 
question, every condition of doubt, from uncertainty respecting 
our fate, to m^re indecision of judgment, are all, more or less, 
painful in thefiv degree. Who is it that has not often felt irri- 
tated, vexed, s^nd unhappy, when hesitating betwcten two 
different courses of action, even when the subject' of delibera- 
tion involved but a trifle. 

Lady Katrine Bulmer, as has been already said, was grave 
and pensive when she reached Gravesend ; and then, without 
honouring the Knight with her company even for a few 
minutes, as he deemed that in simple courtesy sLfe might have 
done, she retired to her chamber, and, shutting herself up with 
her two w^omen, the only communication whpih took place 
between her and Sir Osborne was^respectinlfine hour of their 
departure the next morning. 

The Kniglit felt hurt and vexed ; for though he needed no 
ghost to tell him, that the lovely girl he was conducting to 
the Court was as capricious as she was beautiful, yet lier gay 
whims and her graceful little coquetry had both served to pique 
and amuse him, and he could almost have been angry at this 
new caprice^ which deprived him of. her society for the eve- 
ning. 

The next morning, however, the wind of Lady latrine's ' 
humour seemed again to have changed; and at the hour 
appointed for her departure, she tripped down to hei horse all 
liveliness and gayety. Sir Osborne proficired to a^iitirto in 
moundng, l^ut in a moment she sprang into the sadUte 4|lbQtut > 
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aid^ and turned round l«iigbifig» to see die alow and difficult 
mancBuvres bj which her women were fixed in their aetti. 
The whole preparatioos, however, being completed* the caval- 
cade set out in the game order in which it had departed from 
the abbey the day before, and with the same number of persons ; 
the poor priest whom they had deliyered from the bands of 
the rioters being left behind, too ill to proceed with them to 
London. 

** Well, Sir Knight,*' said the gay giri as. they rode forward, 
^< I must leally think of some guerdon to reward all your daring 
in my behalf. I hope you watched through the liyelong 
night, armed at all points, lest some enemy should attack our 
oastle." 

*' Taith, not I,'' answered Sir Osborne ; <^ you seemed so 
perfectly satisfied with the security of our lodging, Lady, that I 
e'en followed your good example, and went to. bed." 

^' Now he's aiffixwted !" crMsd Lady Katrine ; '< was there 
ever such a creature ? But tell me, man in armour, was it 
fitting for me to come and sit with you and your horsemen, in 
the tap-room of an inn, eating, drinking, and singing, like a 
beggar or a ballad-singer ?" 

Tiie Knight bit his lip, and made no rep]y« 

" Why don't you answer. Sir OsbOTne ?" continued the lady, 
laughing. 

** Merely because 1 have nothing to say," replied the Knight, 
gravely ; '< except that at Sittenbourne, where you did me the 
honour of eating with me, though not with my horsemen, I 
did not perceive that Lady Katrine Biilmer was, in any respect, 
either like a beggar or ballad-singer." 

'< Oh ! very ^^dj^ Sir Knight ; itery well !" she said. « If 
you choose to beMteded, F cannot hielp it." 

<' You mistake me. Lady," said Sir Osborne, << I am not 
offended." 

** Well then. Sir, I am," replied Lady Katrine, making him 
a cold stiff inclination of the head. ** So we bad better say no 
more upon the subject," 

At this moment Longpole, who with the rest of the attend- 
ants followed at about fifty paces behind, rode fc^ward, and 
put a small folded paper into Sir Osborne's hands. . *< A letter, 
Sir, which you dropped," said he ; ^^ I picked it up this 
moment." 

"the Knight looked at the address, and the small silken 
braid iHsich united the two seals, and finding that k was 
direcieft to Lord Darby, at York House, Weatminate^ was 
ekmt to T0tom it to I^onigpolef e«)V&( iX^onaT^sti^^^Asakv ~ 
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his eye fell upon Lady Rairiney whose head, indeed, was turned 
away, but whose neck and ear were burning with so deep a red, 
that Sir Osborne doubted not she had some deep and blushing 
interest in the paper he held in his hand. ** Thank you, 
Longpole ! thank you,*' he said, ^^I wouldlffot have lost it for 
a hundred marks ;'* and he fastened it securely in the foldings 
of his scarf. 

Though he could willingly have punished his fair companion 
for her little capricious petulance, the Knight could not bear 
to keep her in the state of agitation under which, by the pain- 
ful redness of her cheek, and the quivering of her hand on the 
bridle, he very evidently saw she was suffering. " I think 
your Ladyship was remarking," said he, calmly, ^^ that it was 
the height of dishonour and baseness to take advantage of any 
thing that happens to fall in our power, or any secret with 
which we become acquainted accidentally. I not only agree 
with you so far, but 1 think even that a jest upon such a subject 
is hardly honourable.^ We should strive if possible, to be aa if 
we did not know, it.' 

Lady Katrine turned her full sunny face towards him, 
glowing like a fair evening cloud when the last rays of day- 
light rest upon it : " You are a good — an excellent creature," 
she said, " and worthy to be a Knight — Sir Osborne Maurice," . 
she continued, after a moment's pause, " your good opiilion is 
too estimable to be lightly lost, and to preserve it I must speak 
to you in a manner that women dare seldom speak — And yet, 
though, on my word, I would trust you as I would a brother, I 
know not how — I cannot, indeed I cannot. — And yet I mu^ 
and I will, for fear of misconstruction. — You saw that letter.—: 
You can guess that he to whom it is addresse#is not indifiereht '' 
to the writer. — They are affianced to eaclT other by all vows — 
but those vows are secret ones ; for the all-powerful Wolsey 
will not have it so— and we must needs seem, at least, to obey. 
Darby has been some time absent from the Court, and I was 
sent to the Abbey. — What would you have more ? — I promised 
to give instant information of my return ; and last night I spent 
in writing that letter, though now 1 know not in truth how to 
send it, for my groom is but a pensioned spy upon me." 

"Will you trust it to me?" said the Knight. The lady 
paused. " Do you doubt me ?" he asked. 

" Not in the least," she said, " not in the least. My Qoly 
doubt is, whether I shall send it at all." 

" Is there a hesitation ?*' 4pmanded the Knlifbt, in Bhmp 
surprise. v 

^^Alas I (here is," aus^teoNd ate* **Xo\k WM!i&. toww ^3Bt*-\ 
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I^ee it. Since I have been at the Abbey, they have tried to 
pursuade me that Darby yields himself to the wishes of the 
Cardinal, and is about to wed another. — I believe it false — I 
am sure it is false ! and yet, and yet" — and she burst into 
tears. — " Oh I Sir Osborne," she continued, drying her eyes,- 
^* I much need such a friend as you described yesterday." 

'< Let me be that friend then, so far as 1 may be," said Sir 
Osborne. ^* Allow me to carry the letter to London, whither I 
^o after I have left you at the Court at Greenwich. I will 
ascertain how Lord Darby is situated — if I find him faithful, 
(which doubt not that he is, till you hear more), I will give 
, him the letter-— otherwise I will retufti it truly to you." 

'* But you must be quick," said Lady Katrine, '^ in case h& 
should hear that I have returned and have not written. How 
will you ascertain ?" 

" Many ways," answered theELnight, " but principally by a 
person whom I hope to find.in JiOndon, and who sees more 
deeply into the hidden trHjjyChan mortal eyes can usually do." 

'< Can you mean Shr CelSj?'' demanded Lady Katrine. 

" I do," answered thef Knight : " do you know that very 
extraordinary beiny?" .^^^ 

'< I know him as eif^ry'one knows him," answered Lady 
Katrine, ** that is, without knowing him. But if he be in 
London, and will give you the information, all doubt will be at 
an end ; for what he Bays is sure, — though indeed I often used to 
tease t^e queer little old man, by pretending not to believe his 
prophecies, till our Royal Mistress, whom God protect, has 
rated me for plaguing him. He was much a favourite of hers — 
aiid I, somewhat a favourite of his ; for those odd magical hop- 
oVmy-thumbs, I belief love those best who cross them a 
little. He gave me*tnis"^T^e sapphire ring, when he went 
away last year, bidding ihe send it back to him, if I were in 
tjpouble-rquite fairy-tale like.-rSo now. Sir Osborne, you shall 
carry it to him, and he will counsel you rightly. Put it in 
rour cap, where he may ' see it.— -There, now, it looks quite 
iike some fair lady^s favour ! ^Jl^'t so and tilt at every onr 
who denies that Katrine Bulmer wnfcj loveliest creature under 
the sun." 

*^ Nay, I must leave that to my Lord Darby," answered Sir 
Osborne. 

" Now that was meant maliciously," cried Lady Katrine. 
•' But I don't care — wait a little, and if there be a weak pcnnt 
in all your heart, Sir Knight, I'll plague you for your sly look.- ' 

Lady Katrine Bulmer's spirits were of that elastic quality, 
, .not easily rq^ressed ; and before ten mmuVe^ ^^t^ w^ ^'^Xv:?^ 
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gayetjr neturaed in AiU force, no? did it cease its flow till tbeir 
arrival at Greenwich. 

For his party Sir Osborne strove to keep paee with her Uveli* 
nesSf aodf perhaps* even forced his wit a little in the race» that 
he might not be behindhand. Heaven knows what was passing 
in his mind ! Whether it really was an accession of gajetj at 
approaching the Court, or whether it was that he wished to 
show, his fair companion that the discovery he had made of her 
engagements tt> Lord Darby, did not at all mortify him. Dot*- 
wiUn^anding the little coquetry which she might have exercised 
Upon himself. 

They now, however, approached the place of their destina- 
tion, under the fiivourable auspice of a fair afltemoon. The 
most pardonable sort of superstition is, perhaps that, which 
derives its auguries from the face of Nature, leaving* us to 
fancy that the bright . golden sunshine, the clear blue heaven, 
the soft summer breeze, and the cheerful song of Heaven^s 
choristers, indicate approaching happiness to ourselves, or that 
the cloud, the storm, or the tempest, come prophetic of evil 
and desolation. At least, both hope and fear, the two great 
movers in all man's feelings, lend themselves strangely to this 
sort of divination, combining with the beauty of the prospect) 
or the brightness of the sky, to exalt our expectations of the 
future, or lending darker terrors to the frown of nature, and 
teaching us to dread or tb despair. 

When Sir Osborne and his party arrived at the brow of 
Shooter's hill, the evening was as fair and lovely as if it had 
been summer — one of those sweet sun-sets that sometimes 
hursts in between two wintry days in the end of March, or thfe 
beginning of April, as a sort of herald to announce the golden 
season that comes on. The whole country round, as far as 
tliey could see, whether looking towards Eltham and Chisel- 
hurst, or northward towards the river, was one wide sea of 
waving boughs just tinged with the first green of tlie spring, 
while the oblique rays of the declining sun falling upon the 
huge boles of the old oaks and beeches, caught upon the 
western side of each, and invested its giant limbs as with a * 
golden armour. Every here and there too, the beams, forcing 
their way through the various openings in -the forest, cast 
across the road bright glimpses of that rich yellow light, 
peculiar to wood scenery ; and, alternated with the long 
shadows of the trees, marked the far perspective of the high- 
way descending to the wide heath below. The eye rested not 
on the heath, tliough it too was glowing with the full effulgenoe 
of the sky ; but passingon, caught a small partof Ihe F«}ace « 
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o{ Greenwich, rising above the wild oaks wjiich filled the park : 
and then turning still farther towards the west, paused upon the 
vast metropolis with its red and dizzy atmosphere, high nbove 
which rose the heavy tower and wooden spire, of Old PaulV 
Church, while to the left, beyond the influence of the smoke, 
was seen standing almost alone in solemn majesty the beautiful 
pile of the West Minster. 

Sir Osborne Maurice impulsively reined in his horse, and 
seemed as if he could scarcely breathe when the whole magni*' 
ficent scene rushed at once upon his view. " So this if? 
London !-' cried he, <^ the vast, the wealthy, and the great ; the 
throne of our island monarchs, from whence they sway a wide 
and powerful land. On ! on !*' and striking his horse witli 
his spurs, he darted down the road as if he were afraid that 
the great city would, before he reached it, fade away like the 
splendid phantasms seen by the Sicilian shepherds, showing 
for a moment a host of castles^and towers and palaces, and 
then fleeting by. and leaving nought but empty air ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Paracelsus and his chymiatical followers are so many ^rometlic>- 
will fetch fire from Heaven. — Buhton's Anatomy of Mblancdoly. 

Now might I expend &ye pages of post octavo, with great 
satisfaction to my readers and myself, in describing minutely 
the old rambling palace inhabited by Henry VIH. at Green- 
wich, particuUri^ing its several angles and abutments, its 
small ]attic0;f^bdows, its bays and octagons, together with 
the vaiii^Dl^^i^uches and mascarons which filled up tlic 
spaces ann4fl)Jg|^fied the corbels between ; but unhappily I am in 
an egregious hurry, having nearly expended one whole tome 
without getting trough a fifth part of the portentous bulk of 
Professor Vonderbrugius. I might, indeed, comfortably ex- 
tend my tale to three volumes instead of two.*— But no; gentle 
reader! out of consideration for thine exemplary patienpe^ X 
spare thee the infliction, and shajl curtail my descriptions^ 
compress my dialogues, circumscribe my digressions, and con- 
centrate my explanations, so as to restrain my history within 
the bounds 1 had originally proposed for its extent. 

Suffice it then to say, that Lady Katrine, having recallodoh 
the Khijght-19 remembrance that his course lay towards Green- 
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wicli, and not to London, as he seemed inclined to direct Wf 
they turned their horses to the right, at the bottom oi the hill, 
and soon reached the river side, where, spreading along a little 
lo the eastward of the spot on which the Hospital at present 
stands, lay a large mass of heavy architecture, which, if judged 
by modem notions, would bo regarded as not very fit for the 
dwelling of a king. 

The dull appearance of the building, howevor, was relieved 
by the gayety of the objects round about ; for though the sun 
Avas now half below the horizon, yet loitering round the vari-- 
ous gates of the palace, or running to and fro on their sepa- 
rate errands, was seen a host of servants and attendants in rich 
and splendid suits, while multitudes of guards and henchmen, 
decked out to pamper the costly whims of their luxurious 
lord, showed forth their finery to the evening air. More than 
one group of lords and ladies too, enjoying the fine sunset be- 
fore the palace, made the parade a sort of living pageant ; 
while tlie river beyond, as if emulous of the gay scene, flut- 
tered and shone with the streamers and gilding of the various 
barges with which it was covered. 

To every one they met. Lady Katrine seemed known, and 
all, according to their rank, greeted her as she passed, some 
with light welcome, some with respectful salutation, all stop- 
ping the moment afler to turn and fix their eyes upon Sir 
Osborne, with that sort of cold inquiring glance wliich owns 
no afiinity with its object but mere curiosity. " Who is he ?" 
demanded one ; '< What splendid armour !" cried another ;— 
'* He must be from Rochester," said a third : but no word <^ 
gratuiation met his ear, no kind famifiar voice bade him wel- 
come, and he rode on with that chill, solitary sensation of 
friendlessness which we never so strongly feel as in the pre- 
sence of a crowd, who, possessing all some communion of 
thought and feeling among themselves, have no established 
link of sympathy with us. 

At one of the smaller doors in the western wing of the 
palace Lady Katrine reined in her horse, and Sir Osborne, 
springing to the ground, assisted her to dismount, while one 
of the royal servants, who came from within, held the bridle 
with all respect. In answer to her question, the attendant 
replied, that <<Her Highness Queen Katherine was at that 
moment dressing for the banquet which she was about to give 
to the King and the foreign ambassadors, and that she.iiad 
commanded not to be interrupted." 

"That is unfortunate, Sir Osborne Maurice," said the 
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young lady, resuming somewhat of that courtly coldness 
which had given way to the original wildness of her nature 
while she had been absent ; — " I am sure that Her Highness, 
who is bounty itself, would have much wished to thank you for 
the protection and assistance which you have given to me her 
poor servant. But — " and remembering the charge which 
the Knight had taken of her letter to Lord Darby, she hesi- 
tated for a moment, not knowing how to establish some mears 
of cemi|iunication between them — '* Oh ! they will break all 
those things!" she cried, suddenly stopping and turning to 
the servant ; *^ Good master Alclerson, do look tc» them for a 
moment! that groom is so awkward — Give him the horse. — 
Now, Knight ! quick! quick !'' she contmued, lowering her 
voice as the servant left them, " where do you lodge inLon- 
don ? I must have some way of hearing of your proceeding — 
Where do you lodge ? — Bless us, man in armour ! where 
are your wits ?" 

" Oh, I had forgot," replied the Knight : " it is called the 
Rose, in the Laurence Poultney." 

^^ At the Duke of Buckingham's ! Good, good!" she re- 
plied; and' thgfi making him a low curtsey as the servants 
again approached, she added with a mock gravity that nearly 
made the Knight laugh, in spite of his more sombre feel- 
ij^s, '^ And now, good Sir Knight, I take my leave of your 
Worship, thanking you a thousand times for yuur kindness 
and protection ; and depend upon it, that when her. Highness 
the Queen shall have a monaent to receive you, I will take 
care to let you know " 

Thus saying, with another low curtsey, she retired into the 
palace ; and Sir Osborne, mounting his horse, bade adieu tP 
the precincts of the Court, bearing away with Jiim none of 
thoee feelings of hope with which he had first approached it. — 
There i^eemed a sort of coldness in its atmosphere which 
chilled his expectations; and disappointed, too, of his intro- 
duction to the Queen, he felt dissatisfied and repelled, and* 
had the fit held, might well have taken ship once more, and 
returned into Flanders. 

After having thus ridden on for some way, giving full rein 
to melancholy fancies, he found himself in the midst of a 
small town, whose narrow streets, running along by the riter, 
shut out almost all the daylight that was left ; and not know- 
ing^ if he was going in the ri^t direction, he called Long- 
pojEb to his side, asking whether he had ever been in L^mdoh. 

^^dljt, yesi Sir,*' replied the custrel, ** and have stayed in i« 



many a month . 'Tis a wonderful place for the threie sorts ol 
men — the knaves, the Ibols, and the wise men ; and hi fet as 
I can see, the one sort gets on as high as the other. The fool 
^ets promoted at Court, the knave gets promoted at the gal- 
lows, and the wise man gets promoted to be Lord Mayor, and 
has the best of the bargain.'* 

** But tell me, Longpole," said Sir Osborne, " where arc 
ive nc*w ? for night is falling, and? in sooth, i know not my way." 

" This is the good town of Deptford," said Longpole ; " but 
if your Worship ride on, we shall soon enter into Southwark.. 
where there is an excellent good host6l, called the Tabard, the 
landlady of which may well be esteemed a princess for h^r fat, 
and a woman for her tongue. God's blessing is upon her 
bones, and has well covered them. If your Worsliip lodge 
ihere, you shall be treated like a prince." 

" It may be better," said Sir Osborne, " for to-night ; but 
vou must lead the way, good Longpole, for this is my first 
sight of the great city." 

Longpole readily undertook the pilotage of tlie Knight and 
his company, and in about half aii hour lodged them saiely in 
: he smart parlour of the Tabard : perhaps the very same where 
a century before, Chaucer, the father of our craft, sat himseir 
at his ease ; for tbe Tabard was an old house that hi^d main- 
tained its good fame for more than one generation, atid the 
landlady piqued herself ihuch on the antiquity of her dwelling, 
tc'lling how her giTeat-grahdfather hkd kept that rerj bou£^^ 
ay« and had worn a gold chain to boot ; and how both the mil 
and the innkeepers had held the same name, till sh^, being t 
woman, alack ! had brought it as her dower to her poet dear 
deceased husband, who dic^ twenty years ago, come Martinmas. 

All this was detailed at length to Sir Osbcnrne While his sup- 
per wad in preparation, together witii Varib%» other long ora- 
tions, till the gdod dame found th^t the Knight was hot #111^ 
to furnish her with even the aha I and ohs! antf ^^^, ^hicli 
oHer a sort of baiting^placles for a voluble ton^u6; bUt tfei, 
on thd contrary, he leaned his back sLgiedbst the cfiimhey, tibt 
attending to one word she said afler 8ie first ten seniil^iicek. 
Upon this (fiscovery, she e^en betook' h'efifdlf to LMigpdIfe, de- 
claring that his master Was A pi^p^ tiihh^ a find n^, and a 
pensive. 

Longpole was, we all khoWj-tfriifcfa better incliii^ td gcHAip- 
mg than bis master ; ahd acHoi'dxH^ji tmhhttiutiA ibsii I^ j^Uy 
hbstess woold fain h^r the whol6' of hi^ LdrcTs hiMk^yJ^Hh a 
profound secrist, whicTi abe^vte to diviilgliito alther iieighbours 
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the next morning, he speedily furnished her with a most excel* 
lent allegory upon the subject, which found its way, (with va- 
rioi^ additions and improvements, to suit the taste of the reci< 
ters)) through at least five hundred different channels before 
the ensuing night. 

In the mean while, the Knight supped well, and found him- 
self happier ^3lept well, and rose with renewed hopiC. — So he 
was but of flesh and blood, after all. 

As soon as he was up, and before he was dressed, the door 
of his chamber flew open, and in rushed a thing called a barber, 
insisting upon his being shaved. Volumes have been written 
upon barbers, and volumes still remain to be written, but it 
^hall not be I who will write them. 

Suffice it, that, for the sake of those who know not what I 
mean, I define a barber. — It is a thing that talks and shaves, 
and shaves and talks, and talks and shaves again ; the true im- 
mutable that never varies, but comes down from age to age 
like a magpie, the same busy, chattering thing that its fathers 
were before it. 

Sir Osborne acquiesced in the operation, of which, indeed, 
he stood in some want ; and the barber pounced upon his visage 
in a moment. '' The simple moustache, I see, the simple 
moustache!" he cried; ''well, 'tis indeed the most seemly 
manner, though the piqite-devarU is gaining ground a leetle a 
leetle : not that I mean to say, fair Sir, that the beard is not 
worn any way, so it be well trimmed — and the moustache is 
of a sweet comely nature — the simple moustache ! — You have 
doubtless heard, fair Sir, of the royal pageant, which cheered 
the heart of the Queen and her ladies last night. — We use, 
indeed, to cut beards all ways, to suit the nature of the phizog- 
nomy ; supplying, as it were, remedies for the evil tricks ot 
Nature. — Now, my good Lord Darby gives in toihe pique- 
devarUj for it is a turn that ladies love ; and doubtless you have 
lieard his marriage spoken of — to a lady — Ob! such a beautir 
ful lady ! though I cannot remember her name — but a moul • 
excellent lady. — Your Worship would not wish me to leave jtlja ': 
pique-denant — I will undertake to raise and nourish it, by a 
certain ointment, communicated to me by an alchymist, in t^n 
days. Make but the essay, fair Sir ; try how it comports witli 
the figure of your face." 

*^ No, no !" cried Sir Osborne, much in the saoie manner 
oa the young man of Bagdad: <^ Cease your babblings and 
make baste and shave me J' 

. ThQoperation^ however, was sooner brought to a teimi^a'* 
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ttoxl than in tJdb Arabian Nidits ; ind being free from his dtsii 
tmiig comt^iaion, the Knight took one or two turns in his 
ai^rtBieht in deep thdu|ht. << Sio," said he> «' tins h^ht of 
love. Lord Darby, does plajr the pobr girl fklse ; and, aa she 
3aid, the arrow will rankle in her heart, and rob her of every 
better hope. But still it is not sure — 1 will not belieVe it. — 
IT I had the love of such a creature as that, coidd I betra^ it ?'' 
and the thought of Lady Constance de Grey darted across his 
mind. <' I will not believe it — there must be better assuhmce 
than i babbllhg fool like that. — Oh, Lotigpole,"' he continued, 
as the man entered the room, *< I have waited for yoii. Quick ! 
jSA you kti6w London, speed to the house of an hon^t Flemiidi 
merchant, William Hans — ask him if he has received the 
packages from Anvets for me — give him my true name, but 
bid Him be secret. Brintf with you the leathern case contain- 
ing clbtheb, and see.if he Mve any letters frohi Wales. Greet 
the old man well for me, and tell him I will see hihi MAk. — 
Stay ! I forgot to tell you where he lives^'tis near the Con- 
duit, in Gracious Street, any one near will tell you where. 
William Hans is his name." 

Loi^pole was soon gone, 6ut, to the mind of Sir Osborne; 
long before he returned. When, however, he did dtite more 
mi^e hb appearance, he not only brought th^ news tj^itt all 
the packages which Sir Osborne expected had arrived, ^Ut he 
also brought the large leathern case containing the appori^l in 
which the Knijght was wont to appear at Uie Ootirt of Che 
I>utchess. Regent of Bi£tgundy, and a letter, which Sir Os- 
borne soon pierceived was ih)m his father. Lord Piltberiiard. 

Being privileged to peep over men's shoulders, we shall make 
'no apology for knowing somewhat of the contents of the old 
Eari's epistle. It conveyed in many shapes the gratifying 
knowledge to the son, that the father was proud of the child, 
together with many exhortations, founded in parental anxiety, 
-jtffi carefully to conceal his name and rank. «|^t the mbst 
important pajrt of the letter wai^ a short paragraph, wherein the 
Earl laid his injunctions upob his son, not to think of comiiig 
to see him tin he had made every effort at the Ckavttt, and th^ir 
fate was fully decided. " And then, my son," citnitinued Loud 
Fitzbemard, *<come hither unto me, wiKietber the hews thou 
bringest be of good or bad comfort, toffi df a c^tain, thy pre- 
ftemte shall be of this b^t comfort ; and if still omr enemies 
prevail, I will pass with thee over sea into anoChttr lainf, afiid 
make my nobility in thy honour, and find SQQr fbriuhi Ift t^ 
Diigh deeds.*' . J - " 
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Sir OsbonS^'s WHieB ^oM hare led ifiin imo Walei§» fbr, 
after five Imig years of absetic^, lie Mtytus it 'ifigi*^) a thirst to 
embrace dnee more the anther df his ftirth ; but still he saiv 
that the course which his Oathei* pbiHted i6«i was th^ one that 
prtldence atid wisd6m dictated, and thPef^re at ohce acqw- 
esced. For 4 while he paiiied, nuMitititif mer all the flselidgs 
that this letter had called u}) ; ftut^ Wfidl kfibWing that every 
monient of a blah's life may be w^U topldyed, if he will but 
seek to employ thdiu^ he cast his reteiieii behihd him, and 
dredsin^ himself in a costume m(fre ptbper t6 Appear at the 
house of the Duke of Buckitighaih, be ct>ttlmahded his armour 
to be c^l«f\iliy looked to, and payifag his' »ftbre at the Tabard, 
departed to f\ilfil his noble friend's hoiapitable desire, by taking 
up hii Iddging at the maMishoUse of the Rbie, in Saint Lau 
redce Poultney. 

PasGong throitgh Soudiwark^ he abon atrived at London 
Btid^e, which, as every one knows, WM then but one long 
street across the water, with rich shops And ^uses on each 
side, and little intervals between, thiiottgh Which the passenger's 
eye might catch the flowing of the Tham^, and theince only 
could he learn that he Was passing over a large and navigable 
river. The sfaopls, it ia true, Were ehglazed and open, aitd 

i)erhapS to a inodem eye might Idok like bomhs ; but in that 
lay the whole of Europe could hardly Airnish ttiore wealth 
than was then displayed on London Bridy^e. The long and 
circumstantial history given by Stowe, Will save the trouble ol 
transcribing the eleven pages which Vemdetbrugius bestows 
upon this subject ; for though I cannot be Isure that every one 
has read the old chronicler's ^ Survey of London," yet certainly 
every one may read it iif they like. Passing, then, over Lo'ndon 
Bridlfe, the Knight and his followers tbok their way up Gra- 
cious Street, (now corruptly OraceJchnrch Street,) and tiding 
through the heart of the citf, soon arrived at the gates of the 
Duke of Bu<^gham's mag^c^t inaifsion bf the Rose. As 
they appr<>acbed the garden entrance, they db^rved a fiAin 
covered with dust, as* ^om a Ibng jdiirney, dl^ijiwiutit fi^m bis 
horse at the d6or, bearing embroidered on his sleeve the cog- 
nizance of m swan: itom which, wfth the rest 6f his appeafr- 
sAce, Sb OSsborne concluded that he was a eotrrier fi-om tht- 
Duke. This supplosition proved to be correct ; thecOhsider^e 
and liberal-minded liobleman having tf^l hrm ft)i*WaH to pie- 
pkre the hbiiiaiehold to receive his ypntlf^ pi^Mj^S, ahd aiSo for 
^epurp6ae'6f conveying irariOCftothi^r dir^sahdk^tt^, wbieh 
might tend to the advancement of his -rieWs. But it ^ unfor- 
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tunately had happened, the man informed the Knight, that he 
had been attacked on the road by four armed* ni^, who had 
taken from him his bag with the letters ; and that therefore 
tlie only thing which remained for him to do, was to deliver 
the verbal oinders which he had received to his Graee^s stew- 
ard, and then to return to his Lord, and inform him of the cir- 
cumstances as they had occurred. 

The profound respect with which he was treated, very soon 
evinced to Sir Osborne what those verbal orders were. 

He found the retinue of a prince ready to obey his com- 
mands, and a dwelling, that in decoration, if not in size, cer- 
tainly surpassed that of the King. It was not, however, the 
object of the young Knight to draw upon himself those inqui- 
ries which would certainly follow any unnecessary ostentation ; 
nor would he have been willing, even had it coincided, with 
his views, to have made his appearance at the Court with so 
much borrowed splendour, lie signified, therefore, to the 
chamberlain, his intention of requiring mierely the attendance 
of tile three yeomen who, with his own custrel, had accom- 
panied him from Kent ; and added, that though he might oc- 
cupy the apartments which had been allotted to him when ho 
was in London, and dine at the separate table which, by the 
Duke's command, was to be prepared for himself, he should 
most probably spend the greater part of his time at Greenwich. 

Having made these arrangements, he determined to lose no 
-time in proceeding to seek for Dr. Butts, the King's Physi- 
cian, at whose house he had good hope of hearing of his old 
tutor, Dr. Wilbraham, and of discovering what credit was to 
be given to the reported marriage of the young Earl of 
Darby. 

Sir Osborne knew that the Physician was one of those men 
who had made and maintained a high reputation at the Court 
by an honest frankness, which, without deviating into rudeness, 
spared not to speak the truth to king or peasant. He was a 
great well-wisher to human nature ; ai)|d feeliiig that if all men 
would be as sincere as himself, the crop of human misery would 
be much less to reap, he often lost patience with the world- 
lings, and jQouted them with their insincerity. His character 
contained many of those strange oppositions to which humanity 
is subject : he was ever tender-hearted, yet often rough, and 
combined in manner mucli bluntness with some courtesy. He 
was learnedy strong-minded, and keen-sighted, yet oilensiiiiple 
a3 a child} and much led away by the mad idsionft qC tke 
alchymists of'the time. : ,: 
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Uowevi^r, as we htive said, he W^'is greatly ^ loved and r&- 
sj^cted at the Court ; and from his charait&ter and office, wai? 
more intimately acquainted with all the little private secrets 
and lies of the day, than a^yy othi^r plSfs6it perhaps, eiccept Sir 
Ceisar the Astrolbger, with whom he wM well acquainted, and 
upon whom, hid hithlself liobked with Ho small reverence and- 
respect, shrewdly sdspectiug that 'tn his magical studies he 
discoverecTthe graAd secret. 

Towards his housid, then, Sir OsboYlae' directed his steps, 
taking With hiiA no one but a fo<>t'-boy of the Duke's, to show 
him- the way; for 'as the good Phji^icito lived so far off as 
Westminster, it became necessary to have some guide to point 
out the shortest aAd most agreeable roads. Instead of taking 
the highway, which, following the course of the river, ran in 
nearly a straight lihe frbm LiMidon to Westminster, the boy led 
Sir Osborne through the betttitiful fields which extended over 
the ground in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn, and which, 
instead of beiiig filled with smoky hoUfiies and dirty multitudes, 
wer6 th^ breathing nodiing but swe6ti^ from the primrose^ and 
other wild spring flowers, that were riMng fresh out of a rich 
and grateful s6il. Thencfcf, cutting across through many. a 
gate, aiid ov6if many a still^, his yoMg cdnductor brought him 
out into the rotld jiUrt at iht fittle milk and curd house in the 
midst of thd vilh^6 of Cfa^hg, from whence, looking down 
the road to th^ left, th<^y couM de^ the pi^aces and gai^ens of 
the Bishops of Durham' and York, with thei magnificent Abbey 
rising over ^cnmt flumps of tr€fes b^ond 

Tiffing by York-place, #bMe bustling menials and crowd- 
ing c6urti6rs imnouhdefd th^ ostentatious power of the proud 
PrellEite who there i^^ig)fied, they leYt the royal mansions also 
bt^hitid fli^zdy and filtering llito 6ome 6f the narrower and 
more ilttH^ate Stsr^tiS in Westdliiiltt^, s6oii reaclied a house 
with a sijlall cotiH beifore it, w%?ch, aur the boy informed Sir 
Osborne; iHa the di^^llitig of (he ^hy^ician. 

Sig^ng a door opeki ^osiii^, ih6 Khi^bt entered, and found 
hiifascilf in a Sbn Of stOiilU^j wh«^ d stdiit lierhtnt giri was 
busily eft^M in sdriiteiA^ MiA4 pbtS kiid chicibles, with such 
asiriidtjdty th&t sh^ Hoiifti s<:i&rdeiy I^v^ Off 6Veii to answer his 
intjuiry of wBidtlrer h^ tAvlAi^t vir^ it hbmO. 

<< Yes, Sir, yen ! he is at httm^," i^pii^ she, kt i^ngtii ; '' but 
he camot h6 ipok^ with, to&Mte fm are V617 bad, for he is 
buliy ift the laborittory." 

The Rli^ signified ttitet he HUed d great et^re to sp^kk 
with taim ; uid the girl, looking at him somein^hat more attdn . 
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lively, said, that '< if he were from abroad, the Doctor would 
see him, she was sure^ for he had a great many foreign folks 
with him always. '^ 

The Knight replied, that though he was not a foreigner, ho 
certainly had come from abroad very lately ; upon which assu- 
rance the damsel relinquished lier crucible-scrubbing, and went 
to announce his presence. Returning in a few minutes, she 
ushered him through a long dark passage, into a large low- 
roofed room, at the farther end of which appeared a furnace, 
with the chimney carried through the ceiling, and near it vari- 
ous tables covered with all sorts of strange vessels and uten- 
sils. Round about, still nearer the door, were strewed old 
mouldering books and manuscripts, huge masses of several 
kinds of ore, heaps of coal and charcoal, and piles of many 
other matters, the nature of which Sir Osborne could not dis- 
cover by the scanty light that found its way through two small 
lattice windows near the roof. 

The principal curiosity in the room yet remained. Stand- 
ing before the furnace, holding in one hand a candle sweltering 
in the heat of the fire, and in the othei a pair of chymical 
tongs embracing a crucible, was seen a stout, portly man, of a 
rosy complexion, with a fur cap on his head, and his body in- 
vested in a long coarse blac* gown, the sleeves of which, 
tucked up above his elbows, exhibited a full puffed shirt oif 
y^ry fine linen, much too white and clean for the occupation 
in which he was busied. 

^* Sir, my wench tells me you are firom abroad," said he, 
advancing a little, and speaking quick. '< From Flanders, I 
see, by your dress. — Pray, Sir, do you come from the learned 
Erasmus, or from Meyerden ? However, 1 am glad to see 
you. — You are an adept, I am sure — l-mee it in your counte- 
nance. — Behold this crucible,'' and he poked it so near Sir 
Osborne's nose as to make him start back and sneeze violently 
with the fumes. << Sir, that is a new effect/* continued the 
Doctor : <* I am sure that I have found it ! It makes people 
sneeze. — That is the hundred and thirteenth effect I have dis^ 
covered in it. Every hour, every mom'ent, as it concentrates, 
1 discover new effects ; so that^ doubtless, by the time it is 
perfectly concreted, it will have all powers, even to the great 
effect, and change all things into gold. — But let us put that 
down»" an4 taking a paper he vtrrote, *' One hundred and thir' 
ieenth effect — Makes people sneeze— Yiolenilyf I think you 
said ? — Violetttly. Apd poWs my dear Sir, what news firpQi the 
great Erasmus ?" 
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" None that I know, my good Sir," answered Sir Osborne, 
^ as I never had the advantage of his acquaintance." 

An explanation now ensued, which at last enlightened the 
ideas of the worthy Physician, although he had so fully pos- 
sessed himself with the fancy that tlie I^night was an adept 
from Flanders, a country at that time famous for alchymical 
researches, that it was some time before he could entirely 
disembarrass his brain from the notion. 

" Bless my soul !" cried he ; " so you are the young gentle- 
man that my excenent good uncle Wilbraham was concerned 
about ; and well he might be, truly, seeing what a lover you 
are of the profound and noble science. He came here yes 
terday to inquire for you, and finding that I had heard nothing 
of you, 1 thought he would have gone distracted. — ^But tell me, 
fair Sir, have you met with any of the famous green water of 
Palliardo ? Ha ! I see you were not to be deceived — I pro- 
cured some, and truly on dipping the blade of a knife therein, 
it appeared gilt. But what was it ? A mere solution off 
copper." 

" You mistake, I see, still," replied the Knight ; " in truth, 
I know nothing of the science to which you allude. I doubt 
not that it is both one of the most excellent and admirable 
inquiries in the world, but I am a soldier, my dear Sir, and 
have as yet made but small progress in turning any thing into 
gold." 

<* 'S life ! I know not how I came to think so," cried the 
Doctor ; *• sure> the servant told me so. Ho, Kitty I" and 
throwing open the door, he called loudly to the woman : <^ Ho, 
Kitty ! how came you to tell me the gentleman was an adept ? 
Zounds ! Vye made him sneeze. But who is that I see in the 
lavery ? Oh, Uncle Wilbraham : — Come in ! come in I" 

No words can express the joy of the good tutor when he 
beheld the Knight. He embraced him a thousand times ; he 
shook him by the hand ; he shed tears of joy, and he made 
him repeat a thousand times every particular of his escape. 
** The villain ! the wretch !" cried he, whenever the name of 
Sir Payan was mentioned : ** the dissembling hypocrite ! We 
have had news since we left Canterbury, that the posse, which 
i obtained with great difficulty from the magistrates, when they 
arrived at the manor-house, found every one in bed, but were 
speedily let in, when Sir Payan sent word down, that though 
he wa'b much surprised to be so visited, being a magistrate 
himself, yet the officers niight search where they pleased, for 
that he had no prisoners during the day but two dear-stealers^ 
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whom he had liberated that eyeqiog on their penitence. They 
searched, "find found no one, and so.SjBnt me a bitter letter this 
morning for putting them on the business." 

'* I am glad to bear they found no pne," said the Knight ; 
**for then my poor coippanion, Jekin Groby^ has escaped. 
But let me ask, how is Lady Constance ?" 

*' Alas ! not well, my Lord, not well," answered the cler- 
gyman. '* First, the anxiety about you — in truth, she has never 
looked well since, not knowing whether you were dead or alive, 
and having known you in her youth. Then this sudden news, 
that my Lord Cardinal will have her marry her noble cousin, 
Lord Darby, has agitated her." 

The Knight turned as pale a* death, for feelings that had lain 
unknown in the deepest recesses of his heart swelled suddenly 
up, and nearly overpowered him. His love for Lady Constance 
de Grey had run on like a brook in the summer-timie, which 
flows sweet, tranquil, and scarcely perceptible, till the first rains 
that gather in the mountains swell it to a torrent that sweeps 
away all before it. Of his own feehngs he had hitherto. known 
nothing : he had but known, he had but felt, that it was sweet 
to see her, that it was sweet to think of her ; but now at once, 
with the certainty that she was lost to him for ever, came the 
/certainty, that he loved her deeply, ardently, irrevocably. 
. << Umph I" said Dr. Butts, at once comprehending all that 
the changes of the Knight's complexion implied — " Umph ! 
ft's a bad business." 

" Nay, my good nephew, I see not that,." answered thecler- 
'gyman ; who, a great deal less clear-sighted than the physician, 
had neither seen Sir Osborne's paleness, nor for a moment sus* 
pected his feelings — " I see not that. 'Tis the very best mar- 
riage in the realm for both parties, and the lady is only a little 
agitated from the anxiety and hurry oC the business." 

" If that be all," said the Doctor, " I'll soon cure her. — 
But tell me^ why did you call him my Lord* just now V 

Dr. Wilbrabam Ipoked at the Knight w^ a glance that 
seemed to supplicate pardon for his inadvertence ; but Sir Os- 
borne soon relieved him. " I am going. Dr. Butts," said he, 
*< to ask your advice and assistance, and therefore my 
secret must be told you. I ask your advice, because 
you know the Court thoroughly ; and because having, I 
am afraid, lost one good means of introducing myself to his 
Grace the King, I would £Eiin discover some other ; and I tell 
you my secret, because I am sure that it is as safe with you as 
nith myself." 
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" It is," said the Physician. " But if you would have me 
serve you well, and to some plirpose, you must tell me all. 
Give me no half-confidence. Let me know every thing, and 
then, if I can do you good, I will ; if not, your counsel shall 
not be betrayed, my Lord, I suppose I must say." 

" You had better lell him all your history, my dear Osborne," * 
said Dr. Wilbraham. '< He can, and I am sure wil]> for my 
.-sake, serve you well." 

<' My dear Osborne!" echoed the Physician. "Then I 
have it ! You are my Lord Damley, my good uncle's first 
pupil. — Your history, my Lord, you need not tell me — that J 
know. But tell me your plans, and I will serve you heart and 
iiand, to the best of my power." 

The plans of our hero fieed not be again detailed here. 
Suffice it that he laid them all open to the worthy Phy- 
3ician» ^ho, however, shook his head, " It's a mad scheme !'' 
said he, in his abrupt manner. " His Grace, though hght royal, 
bountiful, and just, is oilten as capricious as a young madam 
in the honey-moon. However, if Buckingham, Abergany, 
Surrey, and such wise and noble men judge well of it, I can- 
not say against it. A straw, 'tis true, will balance it one way 
or t'other. However, give me to-day to tliink, and I will find 
some way of bringing you to the King, so as to gain his good- 
will at first. — And now I will go to see Lady Constance 

do Grev." 

■I 

" We will go along, good Doctor," exclaimed the tutor . 
'' for f must be back to speak with her, and Osborne roust ren- 
der her a visit, to thank her for her good wishes and endea- 
vours in his behalf. She will be so charmed to see him free 
and unhurt, that 'twill make her well again." 

" Will it ?'* said the Doctor, dryly. " Well, you shall give 
her that medicine after I have ordered her mine. But let me 
have my turn first. I ask but a quarter of an hour, then come 
both of you ; and in the mean time, my good learned uncle, 
study that beautiful amphora:, and tell me, if you can, why the 
ancient Greeks placed always on their tombs an empty urn : 
was it as an emblem of the body within, from which the spirit 
was departed, like the wine from the void amphora, leaving buf 
the vessel of clay to return to its native earth ? Think of it 
till we meet.!' Thus saying, the learned Physician left them, 
fo proceed on his visit to Lady Constance de Grev, 

Vol. T.— .14 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Though Heaven's inanspicioaB eye 
Lay black on Love's nativity, 
Her eye a strong appeal shall give « 
Beauty smiles, and Love shall live. 



' I 



Crashaw. 



When Dr. Butts had left thern^ the Knight would fain have 
excused himself from accompanying his old tutor on the pro- 
posed visit. He had encountered many a danger in the ^ im- 
minent deadly breach*' and the battle-field with as light a {leart 
us that which beats in beauty's bosom, when she thinks of sun- 
ning herself in admiring looks at the next ball ; but now his 
courage failed him, at the tliought of meeting the person he 
loved best, and so much did his spirit quail, that '' you might 
have brained him with a lady's fan." 

Dr. Wilbrahara,«however, pressed, and insisted so intently 
upon the pleasure it would give Lady Constance to see him 
after his escape, and the rudeness which might be attributed to 
him if he did not wait upon her soon, that he at length con- 
sented to go ; and shortly after the Physician had left them, 
they themselves took the way towards the dwelling of the Lady, 
[n this happy age, when choice is as free as thought, we can 
hardly imagine the generous nobility of England submittin y tp 
vield the selection of a companion for life to the cSpric^. o^ 
king or of his favourite ; yet such was frequently tHe case in times' ".' 
whereof we write, and dangerous would it have been to have 
opposed the will of the despotic Henry, or his tyrant minister, 
when the whim of the one, or the interest of the other, led 
them to seek the union of any two families. It is true, that 
sad example of Lady Arabella Stewart was not yet before their 
eyes ; but still the arbitrary power of the King was well 
enough established to judge of what he might do, and few 
would have been found bold enough to assert their liberty of 
•f iio^t t^ If) n^/position to his command. Nor at that lime was 
^, jisey's will less potent than the King's; so that, to the mind 
vi the y^'^*:r.i Knight, the m^ipiage of Lady Constance with 
f .ord Darby seemed fixed beydtid recall. 

There was, however, something ia all that the old tutor saifl 
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of her anxiety respecting his fate, joined with a certain ten> 
demess that he had felt in her mantier towards himself, and .the 
words she had inadvertently let drop respecting the fame helfad 
acquired in Flanders, that gave a vague but delightful feeling 
of hope to his bosom ; and while walking on with Dr. Wil- 
braham, there was still among the wild confusion of his 
thoughts a strange sort of dreaiAy plan for winning her yet — 
the buoyancy of youthful expectation that would not be de- 
pressed, J ike a child's boat of cork, still rising above the waves 
that had overwhelmed many a goodlier vessel. 

<' If I dared but think she loved me," thought Sir Osborne, 
*^ I should fear nothing ;'" and he felt as if his single arm could 
conquer a world. But then came the remembrance, that as 
equivalent for her rich lands and lordships, he had nothing — 
absolutely nothing ! and with a sigh he entered the house which 
Wobtey had taken care (o provide for his fair ward as near his 
own palace as possible. 

Most doors in that day standing open. Dr. Wilbraham, whose 
sacred character gave him much freedom of access, took no 
pains to call servant or attendant to announce them, but leading 
the way up the narrow winding stairs, opened the door at the 
end of the flight, and brought Sir Osborne into a large room, 
wherein were sittingr several of the young lady's women, oc- 
cupied in various tasks of needle-work and embroidery. One 
of these rose, and in silence gave them entrance to a chamber 
beyond : into which the clergyman conducted his former pupil, 
without even the ceremony of announcing him. 

Lady Constance, at the moment, was seated somewhat list- 
lessly on a pile of oriental cushions, holding her arm extended, 
while Dr. Butts kept his hand upon her pulse. She was dressed 
in white, after the mode of the French of that day : the upper 
part of her robe, except the sleeves, which were large and 
floating, fitting close to her figure round the waist and shoul- 
ders, but falling back, just above the bosom, into a beautiful 
standing ruflf, or fraise, as the French termed it, of fine Italian 
lace. The skirt of the robe was wide and loose, and dividing 
at the girdle, showed part of a satin dress beneath, as well a& 
the beautiful small foot and delicate ankle, which, hanging over 
the edge of the cushions, indicate<l fully as much as the heavi- 
ness of her eyes, the languor of sickness and want of rei^ A 
few yards behind her, stood her waiting-woman, who remained 
in the room, fully as much in the capacity of duenna, as for the 
purpose of serving her mistress. 

As J tdy Constance did not raise her head when ths doow 
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opened, thinking that it was some of the domesties who ea- 
« f eredy the eyes of the waiting-maid were those that * first en- 
cotmtered Sir Osborne : and as she bore him no small good 
will for having given up with such alacrity the tapestry i^am-* 
1)er at the inn to herself and lady, immediately on perceiving 
him she burst forth with a pleasua-able '< Oh dear i" 

Lady Constance looked up, and seeing who entered, turned 
as red as fire, then pale, then red again ; and startiiqr up from 
the cushions^ drew her hand suddenly away from Itr. Bntts, 
— advanced a step — hesitated — and then stood still. 

" Umph !" muttered the Physician: " it s a badbuaineseu'* 

"Oh, Sir Osborne Maurice," said the' Lady» her eye? 
sparkling with pleasure, although she struggloddiard ta com* 
pose herself, to seem dkembarnissed, and to hide the busy feel- 
ings at her heart — <* I am most delighted, to see yon safe ; for 
indeed I — that is. Dr. Wilbraham, began to be very smously 
alarmed — and though he told me there was no dangerv yet! 
saw that he was very much frightened,* and-'—and'^l hope you 
got away easily. — Will you not lake that seat?'' 

The young Knight took the chair towhiehBhepointedy and 
thanked her for the interest and kindness she' had shown 
towards him, with some degree of propriety, though -at first h« 
felt his lip quiver as he spoke ; and then^ he«fancied that'vhis 
manner was too cold and ceremonious, so^ to avoid * that, ire 
made it somewhat too warm and ardent,^ and in the end^ find- 
ing that he wtis going from one extreme to the ' other,- vritiiout 
ever resting at the mean, he turned to Dr.- Butts, and' saidv with 
a sort of anxiety, which went thrilling to the heart - of Lady 
Constance^ that he hoped he had not found bis patient really ill: 

" Indeed I did though," answered the Physician, '*a greaf - 
deal worse than I had expected^ and therefore T shall godi* 
rectly and tell my good Lord the Reverend Father Cardinal, 
that the lady must be kept as tranquil as possible^ and as 
■ quiet." 

" Nay, nay," said Lady Constance, *> I nm not so iH, indeed^ 
my good Physician— -I feel better now. However,' you may 
go to my Lord Cardinal if you will — but I really am better.*'. 

" Umph r' said Dr. Butts, "now / think you are worse. — 
But tell me. Lady, why do you quit the habits of your country, 
to dr^s yourself like a Frenchwoman- ?" 

Lady Constance smiled, " Do you not know," said she, " thai 
.( am a French vassal ? — do you not know that all the eatates 
that belonged to my mother, of the Val do Marne and Boissy. 
are held from the French crown ?" 
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^' Go and see them» Lady,'' said Dr. Butts , <^ the French 
air would suit you better than the English, Tve a notion ; for 
a year or two, at least." 

" Nay, Dr. Butts," saic^ir Osborne, " why deprive England 
of Lady Coj^stance's presence ? — There are so few like her," 
he added, in an under voice, <* that indeed we cannot spare 
her." 

Lady Constance raised her eyes for an instant to his face 
— they met his, and though it was but for a moment^ that look 
was sufficient to determine his future fate. A thousand such 
looks from Lady Katrine Buhner would have meant rtothing : 
from Lady Constance de Grey, that one meant every thing, 
and Sir Osborne's bosom beat with renewed hope. True, the 
same obstacles existed as heretofore ; but it mattered not. 
Nothing, he thought — nothing now could impede his progress ; 
and be would dare all— defy all — win her, or die. 

Nor in truth was the heart of Lady Constance de Grey less 
lightened, although she still felt that trembling fear which a 
woman perhaps does not wholly lose for long^ Ibng afler the 
lips of the man she loves have made profession of his attach- 
ment ; yet still she was almost sure that she was loved. There 
had been something in'Damley's manner, in his agitation, in 
bis anxiety about her, in his very glance, far, far more eloquent 
than words ; and Lady Constance's certainty that he loved 
her, was more, perhaps, a sensation of the heart, than a con- 
viction of the mind — she felt that she was loved. 

While these thougljts, or feelings, or what you will, were 
busy in the bosom of each, a servant entered, and with much 
more ceremony than the good chaplain had used to usher in 
the young Knight, announced that Lord Darby waited in the 
antichamber to inquire after her Ladyship's health. 

'< Bid him come in," said the young lady, and in a moment 
after. Sir Osborne bad his rival before his eyes. 

He was a slight, elegant young man, dressed with great 
Splendour of apparel,, and possessed of that sort of calm, easy 
self-possession, and gay, nonchalant bearing, that made the 
Knight instantly conceive a violent inclination to* cut bis 
throat. 

" Good morrow, my fair cousin !" cried he, advancing ; 

•^ Good morrow, gentles all — God gi' ye good morrow, Mrs. 

Margaret," to the waiting woman — " what, have yotf been 

standing there ever since I left you yesterday ?" (The woman 

tossed her h^d pettishly, 'much to the young Lord's amuse ^ 

mrnt > << Gad ! you must do like the hens then — stand upo*? 

14* 
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one leg while you rest the other. — ^But say, my fair cousin, how 
dost thou do ?'* 

*' I am not well, my Lord," replied th& Lady, ^' at least, so. 
Dr. Butts would fain have me belier^and he says I must ha?e 
quiet ; so, by your leave, 1 will not hvme you quarrel with my 
woman ^laTgaret, as you did yesterday." 

<< 'Faith, not I»" answered he ; "1 love her dearly, bless tlie 
mark! But coi»in, his Reverend Grace the Cardinal com- 
mends him, by your humble slave, to your most sublime beauty, 
and adviseth (that is, yqu know, commandeth) that you shoold 
betake yoi^urs^, for ghtfiee of air, (which means for his plea* 
sure and purposes,) to tile Court at Greenwich, to which you 
are invited by our royal Mistress and Queen. And if it seem- 
eth fit to you, (which would say, whether you like it or not,) 
he will have his barge prepared for you to-morrow at noon." 

" Present my thanks unto the very Reverend Father," replied 
Lady Constancbj " and say that X will willingly be ready at, 
the hour he namea." 

*< Nay, if you are so sweetly obedient to all his commands,'' 
haid Lord Darby, more seriously, " 'faith, Constance, our plan 
of yesterday wUl fall to the ground ; for \ cannot be rude 
enough to take it all on myself. ' ' Then darting off into a thou- 
sand other subjects,, the young Peer laughed and spoke witli 
light facility of various indifferent matters ; while Dr. Butts 
looked on, keenly observing all that passed ; and Sir Osborne 
bent Ilia eyes sternly upon the ground, biting his lip and play- 
ing with the hilt oi his sword, more irritated, perhaps, with the 
confident gayety of his rival, than he would have been with a 
Tnore serious and enthusiastic passion, and certainly not up* 
pearing to advantage where he wished most to please. 

^' That sword, I think, roust be of Spanish mounting," said 
Lord Darby, at length turning calmly towards the Knight. 

** Sir l" replied Sir Osborhe, raising his ^es to his face. 

<^ I asked whether that sword was not mounted in Spain, Sir 
Knight ?" said Lord Darby, quietJy. "Will you let me look 
at it ?" and he held out his hand. 

" I am not in the habit, my Lord,'*^ replied Sir Osborne, " of 
giving my,^ weapon out of my own hands ; but in answer to 
your Question— it was mounted in Spain." 

<■ I never steal folk's swords ," said the Peer, with the sanae 
<mpetutbably nonchalant air ; and then turning to Dr. Wilbra- 
ham, he went on — " Dear Dr. Wilbraham, do let me see that 
book you talked of yesterday ; for as you go to Greenwich to- 
morrow. I shall never behold any of you again, I am sure.'' 



The good chaplain^ who had renained silent eyer since he 
had been in the room^ not at all understanding what waa the 
matter between Lady. Constance and the young Knight, al* 
though he evidently saw that they had from the first beea both 
agitated and embarrassed, now rose,, and went to search for 
the book which Lord Darby required, very willing to get awa{ 
from a scene he did not in the least comprehend. IV make 
way for i|im, however. Sir Osborne raised his cap and plume^ 
which had hitherto lain beside him ; and as he did so, the sap- 
phire ring, that bad been given him biyLady Katrine Buhner, 
met the eye of Lord Darl^, and instSly produced a change 
in his whole demeanour. His cheek^umed, his eye flashed,, 
and, starting upcm his feet, he seemed as if he would have 
crossed over towards Sir Osborne ; but then recovering him- 
self, he relapsed into his former somewhat drawling manner, 
took leave of Lady Constance, and without waiting for Dr. 
Wilbraham's return, left the apartment. 

A moment after, the Physician also rose, in his usual, quick, 
precipitate manner, saying that he must depart. 

'< But, Doctor ! Doctor !'* cried Mrs. Margaret, the waiting- 
woman, seeing him proceeding towards the door, << you have 
»ot told me how I am to manage my mistress." 

" I can't stop ! I can't stop !" said the Physician, still 
walking on out of the room. *' What is it ? what is it ?" 

" Nay but. Doctor, you must tell me," cried she, running 
after him. ^' Indeed, I shall not know what to do with my 
Lady." Still the Doctor walked on, giving her, however, some 
necessary directions as he went, and Mrs. Margaret following, 
for a moment, left the two lovers alone. 

Darnlcy felt that it was onp of those precious instants^ which,, 
once lost, rarely if ever return ; but an irresistible feeling oj 
anxiety tied his tongue, and he could but gaze^ at Lady Con- 
stance, with a look that seemed to plead for pardon, even fbi 
what he felt. The fair girl trembled every limb, and, as if she 
knew all that was passing in his mind, dared not Ibok up bu< 
for a single glance, as she heard the last words bang on the 
Physician's lip, as he began to descend the stairs. 

Damley raised the glove that lay beside her. " May I, mav 
T have it ?" said he. 

** Oh, Darnley !" she replied ; and happy almost to dcliriuutt 
J 10 placed the glove in his bosom, and pressed an ardent ki&«> 
upon her hand. 

** Go !" cried she ; " for Heaven's sake I Go, if you lov^ 
me ! —We ^shall meet again soon." 
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The Knight obeyed, ahnost as agitated as herself; and 
passing out of the room just as Mrs Margaret entered, lie fol« 
lowed Dr. Butts, whose steps he heard descending the stairs 
before him. t 
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Ttba-lt. — Gentlemen, good den, a word with one of you. 

MiRouno. — And but one word witht one of us? Couple it with* 
^mething^ make it a word an4a blow. 

Tybalt. — Tou shall find me apt enough to that^ Sir, if you give me 
occasion. 

Romeo and Julikt. 

ScABCELY knowing what he did, Sir Osborne sprang after 
Dr. Butts and walked on with him for a minute or two in si- 
lence, while his brain turned, and all his thoughts and feelings 
whirled in inextricable confusion. 

" Ah !"' muttered the Physician to himself, seeing the ab- 
sent agitated air of his young companion. "Ah! you've 
been making a fool of yourself, I see, though you've not had 
much time either." 

The murmuring of the good Doctor, however, did not dis- 
turb in the least the young Knight's reverie, which might have 
lasted an indefinite space of time, had he not been roused there- 
fcom by a smart tap on the shoulder. Laying his hand upon 
.his sword, he turned suddenly round, and beheld Lord Darby.. 
who, seeing him grasp the hilt of his weapon, pointed to it 
coolly, saying, " not here, Sir, not here ; but anywhere else 
you please." 

" What would you with nie, Sir ?" demanded the Knight, 
not exactly understanding his object, though quite ready to 
«[uarrel upon any provocation that might occur. 

«* But a trifle," replied the Earl. " You looked at me some 
five minutes past as if 1 had offended you in something. Now, 
triat being the case, I am jeady to make reparation at tht 
sword's point when and where it may suit your convenience." 

*• But, my good Lord," said Dr. Butts, who had turned 
b^ck, " tliis is a mistake. How can you have offended this 
rnnt) Kjiioht. who never saw you till to-day t" 
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^' Oily tbe problem^ the problem,^ 119 good Doctor,'' replied 
Lord Darl^ir. ** Why does a farmer's cur hark at a beggarj 
and let a -ruffling gaUant swagger by ? — Perchance the Knight 
may not like my countenance — ^my complexion — my nose may 
not please him — my mouth — the cut of my beard.'' 

'< 'Faith ! neither one nor the other please me partieularly/' 
answered Sir Osborne. ** At all events, my Lord, if your 
wish' be to quarrel with me» 1 will not balk your humour. So 
say your willy and have it." 

<< Oh, if that be the case^" said j^d Darby, <' and you'd 
rather be quarrelled with thiEin quarrljithe ofience shall come 
on m^ part. Fair Sir, T dislike that scar upon your brow so 
much, that I shsJl not l# content till I make its fellow on your 
heart ; therefore, when your good*humour serves to give mc 
an opportunity of tilting at your- nose, you ^ill find me your 
very humble servant.'- 

<* Nay, now, my Lord," cried Dr. Butts, " I must witness 
that you have given the provocation ; for under any other cir- 
cumstances, this gentleman is so situated that 'twould be mere 
madness to meet jrou as you wish." 

'^ If it be provocatiou he desires," cried the Earl, '^ he shall 
have a dish of it, so cooked, as to serve an Emperor. He is 
a gentleman, I suppose, and worth a gentleman's sword ?" 

"Your equal in every respect, and your better in many,'- 
replied the Knight. " And in regard to provocation, I have 
had as much, my Lord, as your body may well bear in repay- 
ment. — How do you choose to fight ?" 

^'' Quietly! quietly i" answered the Eerl. *^ A few inches 
of . tough steel are ^ as good as a wagon load, f A^double-edged 
sword, Sir,' such as we.<both wear, may serve our turn, I should 
suppose-^and as; it -may be unpleasant to both of us to make 
the monster multitude busy with our little afiair, we will be 
single — hand to hand — I do. detest the habit of making the 
satisfaction of private wrongs the public amusement. — We'll 
have no crowd, Sir, to look on and criticise our passados, as 
if we were gladiators on a stage; — Where shall it be ?" 

" Why, faith, my Lord," answered the Knight, " as I am a 
mere stranger here^ I know but : of one fdace. The gardens 
of my Lord of Buckingham, at the Rose, are large ; and I 
remarked this morning a grove, where there must be good 
space and quiet. Tf, therefore^ you will inquire for me at his 
Grace's dwelMng this evening, at four of the clock, you will 
•te'iJJ^eprfepared to receive you." 

f/Ord^^rby waved his hand for his page tQ-eomea^^^W 

/ 
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stood chatteriDg with the foot-boy that had accompanied the 
Knight) and ta£ng from him a case of tablets^ he wrote down 
the name of Sir Osborne, and the place and hour he had ap- 
pointed. <* And nowy fair Sir/' said he, '^ I will leave you. — 
I shall not miss my hour. — Good Doctor, your profession has 
doubtless taught you secrecy — and so fareweU.'' 

So saying, Lonl Darby walked away, learing Sir Osborne 
with Dr. Butts. ^' Ah !*' cried the physician, '' a bad busi- 
ness ! a bad business ! Yet it cannot be helped ; if two peo- 
ple will fall in love wiU^the same woman, what can be done ? 
But it's a bad businesslpr you. ,, If be kills you — why that is 
not pleasant ; and if you kill him, you must fly your' country. 
A bad business ! a bad business ! But fare ye well. Don't 
kill him if you can help it ; for he's not bad, as times go-^ 
wound him badly, then it may be mended. Fare ye well ! 
fare ye well!" and turning away he left Sir Osborne, not 
appearing to take much heed of the approaching duel, though 
in reality deeply occupied with the means of preventing it, 
without betraying the trust that had been reposed in him. 

Sir Osborne was not displeased to be left to his own medi- 
tations ; and, plunged in thought, followed his young guide 
down a narrow lane, running between the gardens of York and 
Durham Houses. — " I thought. Sir, you might like to take a 
boat," said the boy, who was himself completely wearied out 
with waiting for the Knight, ^ and so brought your Worship 
down here, where ihere is always a boatman. 'Twill save 
three miles, your Worship." 

Sir Osborne signiiied his «ssent, and the boat being pro- 
cured, he was soon after landed within a short distance of St. 
Lawrence Poultney, where he was received with great respect 
by the Duke's household, and formally marshalled to his apart- 
ment. Two hours still remained to the time of rendeivous, 
which he spent in writing to his father ; never thinking, how- 
ever, of alluding to his approaching rencontre ; for in truths 
though net vain either of his skill or strength, he had enjo3red 
so many opportunities of proving both, Uiat he well knew it 
must be a strong and dexterous man indeed, who would not 
lie greatly at his mercy in such an encounter as that, which 
was to ensue. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Darby, carried away by passion, 
thought of nothing but his approftching meeting ; and though 
he looked upon Sir Osborne as some knight attached to the 
Duke of Buckingham, he was very willing to pafi oyet. 
little difference of ran^ for the sake of gratifying t^ 
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'ealousy by which he was possessed. He was, howevery very 
greatly surprised, when, on presenting himself, towards four 
o'clock, at the manor-house of the Rose, he found that the 
same attendance and respect waited Sir Osborne Maurice, a 
man he had never heard of, as he had seen paid to the Duke 
of Buckingham himself. Two servants marshalled the Way 
to the Ejiight's apartments, one ran ion before to announce 
him, and with a deference and attention, which evidently did 
not proceed from his own rank, for he had not given his name, 
but rather, apparently, from the station of the person whom 
be went to visit, he was ushered intolKe splendid apartments^ 
which had been assigned to the Knight. 

Sir Osborne rose from the table where he had been writing, 
and with graceful but frigid courtesy, invited him to be seated, 
which was complied with by the Earl, till such time as the 
servants were gone. 

" Now, my Lord," said Sir Osborne, as soon as the door 
was shut, << I am at your service ; I will finish my writing at 
my return. Will you examine my sword, 'tis apparently some^ 
what longer than yours — but here is one that is shorter. — Now* 
Sir." 

" That is shorter than mine," said Lord Darby. "Have 
you not another ?" 

" Not here," replied the Knight : " but this will do, if you 
^e satisfied that it is not longer than your own. — By this pas- 
sage we shall find our way to the garden privately/ as I am 
informed. Pardon me, if t lead the way." 

Lord Darby followed in silence, perhaps not quite so con- 
tented with the business in which he was engaged as when he 
Hrst undertook it. There was a sort of calm determination 
in Sir Osborne's manner, that had something in it very unplea- 
santly impressive, and the young Peer began to think it would 
have been better to have sought some explanation ere he had 
hurried himself into circumstances of, what might be, unne- 
cessary danger. However, he felt that it was now too late to 
make any advance towards such a measure ; and there, too, 
in the Knight's cap, still stood the identical large sapphire 
J ing, which, if ho might believe his eyes, he had seen a thou- 
,>and times on the hand of his promised wife. The sight 
thereof served marvellously well to stir up his anger, and 
t^triding on, he kept equal pace with Sir Osborne down the 
long alley which led from the house into a deep grove near 
the side of the river. The Knight paused at a spot where 
. the trees concealed them from the view of the house., a»jl 

Pi ^ . , 
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opening out into a small ampbitheatrey gave full space for tiie 
deadly ezereise in which they were abottt to be engaged. 

<<Now, Lord Darby," aaid he^ drawing his sword^ and 
throwing down the scabbard before him, *< You see me as I 
^itand ; and as a Knight and a gentleman, I hare no other arms, 
offensive or defensive, but this sword, so help me God !^' 

" And so say I," replied Lord Darby, " upon my honour,'' 
and following the Knight's example, he drew bis sword» cast 
the sheath away from him, and brought his blade across that 
of his adversary. 
# *^ Madmen ! what are ye about to do ?" cried a stern voice 
from tiie wood. *'' Put up, put up !" and the moment after, 
the diminutive form of Sir Cesar the Astrologer stood directly 
between them. ''What devil," he continued, parting their 
drawn swords with his bare hand — '' What devil has Jempted 
ye — ye, of all other men, destined to bring about each others 
happiness-^ What devil, 1 say, has tempted ye to point these 
idle swords at each other's life ?" 

" Sir Cesar," said Lord Darby, " I am well aware that yon 
, possess the means of seeing into the future by some method, 
for which they hint that you are likely to be damned pretty 
iieartily in the next world — so you are just the pei'son to settle 
our dispute. But tell us, which it is of us two that is des- 
tined to slay the other, and then the one who is doomed to taste 
cold iron this day, will have nothing to do but offer his throat, 
tor dep^d upon it, only one will leave this spot alive." 

"Talk not so lightly of death, young Lord," replied the old 
man, " for 'tis a bitter and unsavoury cup to drink, as thou 
shalt find when thy brain swims, and thy heart grows sick, and 
ihinc eye loses its light, and thy parting spirit reels upon the 
brink of a dim and shadowy world. — But I tell thee, that botli 
shall leave this spot alive ; though if any one remained upon 
this sward, full surely it were thyself, for thou art as much 
titted to cope with him, as the sapling with the thunderbolt of 
Heaven. But listen — each of you, I adjure you, state what 
you demand of the other, and if, after that, ye be still bent 
upon blood, blood ye shall have. But full sure am I tliat now 
neither knows what the other seeks." 

Both the antagonists stood silent, gazing first pn each other, 
nnd then on Sir Cesar, as if they knew not what to reply, and 
both feeling that there might be some truth in what the old 
man advanced. At length, however, Lord Darby broke forth 
— " God's life, what he says is true ! Sir Osborne MaitrT^.; 
nJial do you seek of mc '."' * 

■ I 
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<) Speak 1 speak !" cried Sir Cesar, turning to the Knight, 
who seemed to hesitate — ^* Speak, if the generous blood of a 
thousand noble ancestors be still warm in your veins ! be can* 
did, and charge him like a man." 

Sir Osborne's cheek burned ; ^* The quarrel is of his own 
seeking," said he, *< and what I have to say, I know not how 
to speak, without violating the confidence of a lady, which 
cannot be." 

<<Then I will speak for you," said Sir Cesar. ^<Lord 
Darby, he demands that you shall yield all claim and all pur- 
suit of Lady Constance de Grey. This is his demand — now # 
for your's. Oh 1 if I am deceived in you, wo to you and 
yours for ever." 

'< I can scarcely suppose," replied the Earl, with bitter em* 
phasis, ^* that such be thb Knight's demand, when I see the 
ring of another lady borne openly in his bonnet — a lady that 
sihall never be his, so long as one drop of blood flows in my 
veins." 

<< This ring, my Lord," replied Sir Osborne, taking it from 
the plume of his hat, ^* was only trusted with me as a deposit 
to transmit to the person to whom it originally belonged, 
claiming his advice for a lady, whose affianced lover was, as 
report said, about to wed another. — Sir Cesar, I give it unto 
you for whom it was intended." 

'< Faith, I have been in the wrong," cried Lord Darby, ex- 
tending his hand frankly to Sir Osborne ; ** in the first place, 
pardon me, Sir Knight, for having insulted you ; and next, let 
me say, that in regard to Lady Constance ^e Grey, I have no 
claim, but that of kindred upon her afiection, and none upon 
her hand. Farther, if you can show that your rank entitles 
you to such alliance, none will be hs^pier than myself to aid 
you in your sUit. Though, let me oteerve, withoyt meaning 
offence, that the name of Sir Osborne Maurice is unknown to 
me, except as connected -with the history of the last reign.-«- 
And now. Sir, having said thus much, doubtless you will explain 
to me how that ring came into your possession, and by what 
motives Lady Katrine Bulmer could be induced to confide her 
most private afiairs to a gentleman who can but be an ac- 
quaintance of a month. 

'< Most willingly," replied the Knight ; and af^er detailing 
to Lord Darby die circumstances which we already know, he 
added, <^ the letter of which I speak is still in ny possession,, 
and if you w return with me to the bouse, I wiu deliver ii 
to you ; as Hs^ot doubt, from what you say^ that die jeaoci 
NVoi. L— 15 
I •■■ 
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of a marriage beinf in agitation between yourself and Lady 
Constance de Grey originated in some mistake." 

'* Faith, not a whit !*' cried the Earl ; <* the report is UB|ia|b 
pily too true. The Liord Cardinal, whcnn we all know to be 
one degree greater than the greatest man in England, has laid his 
commands upon me to marry my cousin Constaace, althoagii 
both ray heart and ray honour are plighted to another, and luis 
equally ordered my cousin to wed me, although her heart be^ 
?ery like, fully as much given away as mine. However, never 
supposing we could think of disobeying, he has already sent to 
Rome for all those permissions and indulgences which are 
necessary for first cousins in such cases ; and on my merdy 
hinting in a sweet and dutiful manner, that it might be belter 
lo see first whether it pleased the lady, he replied, meekly, that 
it pleased him, and that it pleased the King, which was quite 
enough both for her and me." 

This information did not convey the most pleasing sensations 
to Sir Osborne's heart, and in a moment there flashed through 
his mind a thousand vague but evil auguries. Danger to Con- 
stance herself., the ruin of his father's hopes, the final destruc- 
tion of his house and family, and all the train of sorrows and 
of evils that might follow, if VVoisey were to discover his rash 
love, hurried before his eyes like the thronging phantoms of a 
painful dream, and clouded his brow with a deep shade of 
thoughtful melancholy. 

<' Fear not, Osborne Darnley," said Sir Cesar, seeing the 
gloomy look of the young Knight. " This Cardinal is great, 
but there is one greater than he, who beholds his pride, and 
shall break him like a reed. Nor in this thing shall his 
will be obeyed. Believe what I say to you, for it is true — ^I 
warned you once of coming dangers, and you doubted me ; but 
the evils 1 foresaw came upon your head. Doubt me not then 
now — but still I see fear sits upon your eye-lids. Come, then, 
both of you with me, for in this both your destinies are linked 
for a time together; Spend with me one hour this night, and 
I will show you that which shall ease your hearts," and he 
turned towards the house, beckoning them to follow. 

<< J sup^rose, then, your Lordship is satisfied,"said Sir Os- 
borne, taking up the scabbard of his sword, and replacing it, 
with the weapon, in his belt, as the astrologer moved away. 

*< I should be more satisfied," said Lord Darby, laying his 
hand on the Knight's arm with a frank smile, << if yon would 
confide in me. Indeed, I have no title tcViVy into your 
geove^s," he added, "nor in those of Conslanr.^^'irtief * tHowgK 
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1 think she might have told Hie of this yesterday, when I made 
her a partaker of all mine. However, I cannot believe that 
the profound reverence in which all the Duke*s servants seem 
to hold you, can be excited by the unknown Sir Osborne 
Maurice. Besides, Sir Cesar called you but now Osborne 
Darniey. — Can it be, that [ am speaking to the Lord Damiey, 
who from his feats at the Court of the Princess Dowager, 
goes among us by the surname of the Knight of Burgundy V** 

"I shall not deny my name. Lord Darby," replied the 
Knight. *' I am, as you say. Lord Darniey ; but as this has 
fallen into your knowledge by mere accident, I shall hold you 
bound in honour to forget it." 

" Nay !" replied the Earl, " I shall remember it, to render 
you, if possible, all service. — But come, Darniey, as, by a 
mistake, we began bitter enemies, now let us end dear friends. 
I can aid you much, you can aid me much, and between us 
both surely we shall be able to break the trammels with which 
the Cardinal enthrals us. We will put our four young heads 
against one old one, and the world to nothino we shall win !" 

There was a frankness in Lord Darby's manner that it was 
impossible to resist, and taking the hand he tendered him, the 
yt»ung adventurer met his offered friendship with equal 
candour. With the openness natural to youth, the plans of 
each were soon told, the sooner, indeed, that their future pros- 
pects and endeavours so greatly depended for success upon 
their sincere co-operation, and thus they sauntered back to the 
house, with very difiercnt feelings from those with which they 
had led it. Before they had arrived at the'steps of the door, 
they had ran through a thousand details, and werie as much 
prepared to act together, as if their acquaintance had been 
of many years duration. No sooner did the young Earl hear 
that his new friend had not yet been introduced to the King, 
than he at once proposed to be the person to do it, offering to 
call for him in his barg^j^-^cxt day but one, and convey him 
to the Court at Greenwich, whero he undertook to procure him 
a good reception. 

<< It may be difficult," he said, ** to find private audience of 
those two persons whom we both feel most anxious to meet. 
Dame Fortune, however, may befriend us ; but we must be 
cautious even to an excess, for Wolsey has eyes that see where 
he is not present, and ears that hear over half the realm, and 

* Evaiy Kaii^t of that day had his soufariquett er'iliok«btiiM} thou 
Che fiunoos Bayard was generally called Pio^uii^* 
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tha first step to make oar plans successful, depend upon it, is 
to conceal them. But Lo ! where Sir Cesar stancb at the 
window of the hall. Now, in the name of Fortune, where 
will he lead us to-night ? 'Tis 'strange that there should be 
men so gifted with rare qualities as to see into the deepest 
secrets of nature, to view things that to others are concealed^ 
and yet seemingly to profit little by their knowledge ; for neyer 
did I meet or hear of one of these astrologers that were either 
happier or more fortunate than other men. And yet, what 
were the good to Sir Cesar to boast a knowledge that he did 
not possess ? For he seeks no reward, will accept of no re- 
eompense, and hourly exposes what he says to contradiction if 
it be not true. But doubtless it is true, for every day gives 
proofs thereof. That man is a riddle, which would have gained 
the Sphynx a good dinner ofi* CEdipiis. — You seem to know 
him well, but I dare say know no more of lum than any one 
else does ; for no one that I ever met knows who he is, nor 
where he comes from, nor where he goes to ; and yet he is well 
received everjiwhere, courted, ay, and even lov^d, for he is be- 
neficent, cHkritable, and humane — is rich, though it is un- 
known whence his wealth arises, and possesses wonderful 
knowledge, though, I fear me, wickedly acquired. — J have 
heard that those poor wretches, who have mastered forbidden 
secretSt often strive to repair, by every good deed, the evil that 
tlieir presumptuous curiosity has done to their own souls-— 
God knows how it is.-^But come, let us join him. The in- 
formation we gain from him, at all events, is sure." 

Entering the manor-house, they passed on into the hall, 
where they found Sir Cesar buried in deep thought ; and while 
the young Knight proceeded to his own apartaients, to procure 
the letter which Lady Katrine Buhner bad intrusted to him, 
the Earl of Darby approached the old Knightwith that sort of 
gayety which, like a spoiled servant would very often play the 
master with its lord. ''Well, Sial^^ar," cried he, ''where 
are your thoughts roaming ? In the world above, or the world 
below ?" 

" Farther in Heaven than you will ever be," replied the old 
man. 

" Nay, then," continued the Earl, " as you can tell every 
thing, past, present, and to come, could you divine what we 
were talking but now in the gardens ?" 

" At first you were talkmg of what did coneem your- 
selves, and aflierwards of what did noi concern you," aijwvvrai 
the Knight. 



" Magic, by my fkitto !** cried the Earl ; « and, in truth, 
your coming just in the nick of time, as folks have it, to save 
us from slicing each other's jv'easands, must have had a spice^ 
of magic in it too." 

^^ If one used magic for so weak a purpose as that of saving 
an empty head like thine," replied the Knight, <^ it would be 
worthy the jest with which you treat it. Fools and children 
attribute every thing to magic that they do not comprehend — 
but, however, my coming here had none. — Was it not easy for 
one fViend to tell another, that he had heard two mad young 
men name a place to slaughter each other, they knew not for 
what? — But here comes thy companion. — Read thy letterj 
and then come with me ; for the light is waning, and the hour 
comes on when I can show ye both some part at least of your 
destiny." 

Lord Darby eagerly cut the silk which fastened Lady Kat- 
rine's letter, and read it with that sort of intent earnestness, 
that would have removed from the mind of Sir Osborne any 
doubt of the young EarPs feelings, even if he ha4 still con* 
tinned to entertain such. This being done, they prepared to 
accompany Sir Cesar, who insisted that not even a p&ge 
should follow them, and accordingly Lord Darby's attendant 
was ordered to remain behind, and wait hid Lord's return. 

Passing, then, out into the street, they soon found them- 
selves in the most crowded part of the city of London, which 
was at that time of the evening filled with the yarioys classes 
of mechanics, clerks, and artists, returning to their homes from 
their diurnal toil. Gliding through the midst of them, Sir 
Cesar passed on, not in the least heeding the remarks which 
his diminutive size and singular apparel called forth, though 
Lord Darby did not seem particularly to relish a promenade 
through the city with such a companion, and very possibly 
might have left Sir Osborne to proceed with him alone if he 
liked it, had tiot that strong curiosity, which we ail experience, 
to read into the future, carried him on to the end. 

Darkness now began to fall upon their path, and still the old 
man led them forward through a thousand dark and intricate 
turnings, till at length, in what appeared to be a narrow lane, 
the houses of which approached so closely together, that it 
would have been an easy leap from the windows on one side of 
the way into those of the other, the old Knight stopped, and 
struck three strokes with the hilt of his dagger upon a door Oft 
the leA hand. ^ 

^^ It wksi opened ahnost iimmedial;elj %^ ^>»&> !csv««^ ^^ssfiGs^ 
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hoIcUng in his hand a small siWer lamp, which he applied cloae 
to the face of Sir Cesar before he would permit any one to 
» pass. ^^ II maestro," cried he, as soon as he saw the dark small 
"features of the Astrologer, making him at the same time a 
profound inclination, *^£ntra dottissimo! Benvenuto, Bea- 
venuto sia." 

Sir Cesar replied in an under tone, and taking the lamp from 
the Italian, motioned to Sir Osborne and the Earl to follow. 
The staircase up which he conducted them was excessively 
small, narrow, and winding, bespeaking one of the meanest 
houses in the city ; and what still more excited their surprisef 
they mounted near forty steps without perceiving any door or 
outlet whatever, except where a blast of cold air through a 
sort of loop-hoW in the wall announced their proximity to the 
street. 

At length the Astrologer stopped opposite a door, only large 
enough to admit the passage of one person at a time, throdgh 
which he led the way, when to the astonishment of both Sir 
Osborne and the Earl, they found themselves in a magnificent 
oblong apartment nearly forty feet in length, and rather more 
than twenty in breadth. On each side were ranged tables and 
stands, covered with various specimens of ancient art, which,* 
rare in any age, were then a thousand times more scarce. 

Although the taking of Constantinople, about seventy years 
before, by driving many of the Greeks, among whom elegance 
and science long lingered, into other countries, had revived 
already, in some degree, the tastes for the arts of painting and 
sculpture, still few, very few, even of the princes of Europe, 
could boast such beautiful specimens as those which that 
chamber contained. 

Here stood a statue, there an urn ; on one tablft was an 
alabaster capital of exquisite workmanship, on another a bass- 
relief whose figure seemed struggling from the stone ; medals? 
and gems, and specimens of curious ores, were mingled with 
t|)e rest ; and many a book, .written in strange and unknown 
characters, lay open before their eyes. There, too, were 
various instruments of curious shape and device, whose purpose 
tliey could not even guess ; while here frowned a man in 
armour, there grinned a skeleton, and there, swathed in its 
historic bands, stood an Egyptian mummy, resting its moulder- 
ing and shapeless head against the feet of a figure, in which 
some long dead artist had laboured skilfully to di^lay all the 
exquisite lines of female loveliness. 

To observe aU ilBfl the two young men had fuU<ii|^ f 
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while Sir Cesar proceeded forward^ stopping between eii;|t 
table, and bringing the flame of the lamp he carrid in oontftpt 
with six others, which stood upon a row of ancient brooBe 
tripods ranged along the side of the hall. At the end of tlie 
room hung a large black curtain, on each side of wbich>ilri)K!i. ,. 
clock of very curious manufacture ; the one showing, ikppH^. 
rently, the year, the day, the hour, and the minute; afid-de 
other exposing a figure of the ^bdiac, round which moved a 
multitude of strange hieroglyphic signs, some so rapidly that the 
eye could scarcely distinguish their course, some so slow th«. 
their motion was hardly to be discerned. 

As Sir Osborne and Lord Darby approached, Sir Cesar 
drew back the curtain, and exposed to Uieir sight an immense 
mirror, in which they could clearly distinguish their own 
figures, and that of the Astrologer, reflected at full length.* 
** Mark," said Sir Cesar, ** and from what you shall see, draw 
your own inference. But question me not — for I vowed when 
1 received that precious gift, which is now before you, never 
to make one comment upon what it displayed. Mark, and 
when you have seen, leave me." 

<' But I see nothing," said Sir Osborne, << e cept my own 
reflection in the glass." 

'< Patience! patience! impetuous spirit!" cried the old 
man ; *^ will an hundred lives never teach thee calmness ? Look 
to the mirror." 

Sir Osborne turned his eyes to the glaai, ]9ut still nothing new 
•met his view, and after gazing for a minute or two, he siSered 
his glance to wander to the clock by hia side, which nqw 
struck eight with a clear, sweet, musical sound. 

At that moment Lord Darby laid his hand on his ano. 
<^ God's my life !" cried he, ** we are vanishing away ! .L0ak 1 
look!" . l "- 

Sir Osborne turned to the glass, and beheld the thi^ee figuse^ 
he had before seen plain and distinctly, now growing dimmer 
and more dim. — He could scarcely believeHM? . s^ht,. and 
passing his hand before his eyes, he strove, as ^t^)ta|e, txi Qune 
them of the delusion. When he looked again, ^^m^ 
. and the mirror oflered nothing but a dark shining buisk. Pre^ 

* Since writiimr the above, I have seen a most beautiful sketch b^ 

fJir Walter Scott, of a scene precisely similar. The coincidence of evcM 

the minute points is distressingly stnking ; but I know, that Sir Walter, 

ftnd I trust the public also, will believe me, when I pledge my won! 

■ that the whole of this book wae written beibre I ev^r. saw MMy Aunt 

|[(l|argviBt^ Mirror," and I believe before it wee even pnldhmC 
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seDtiy, however, a eonfusion of tbin and misty figures seemed- 
to {Mun oyer the glass, and a light appeared to spring up wiflun 
Itself: gradually the objects took a more substantial form ; the 
interior of the mirror assumed the appearance of a smaller 
ohamber than that which they were in, lighted by a lattice 
window, and in the centre was seen a female figure leaning in 
a pensiye attitude on a table. Sir Osborne thought it was liles 
Lady Katrine Bulmer, but the light coming from behind cast 
her features into shadow. The moment after, however, a 
door of the chamber seemed to open, and he could plainly 
distinguish a figure, resembling that of Lord Darby, enter, and 
clasp her in his arms, with a semblance of joy so naturally 
portrayed, that it was hardly possible to suppose it unreal. 

While he yet gazed, the outlines of the figures began to 
grow confused and indistinct, and various iU-defined forms 
floated over the glass : gradually, however, they again assumed 
shape and feature ; the mirror represented a princely hall 
hung with cloth of gold, and a thousand gay and. splendid 
figures ranged themselves round the scene. Princes, and 
prelates, and warriors, moved before their eyes, as if 'twas 
all in life. There might be seen the slight significant look, 
the animated gesture, the whisper apart, the stoop of age, 
the high, erect carriage of knight and noble, and the graceful 
motion of youth and beauty. 

" By heavens !" cried Lord Darby, " there is the Earl of 
Devonshire, and the Duke of Sufiblk, and the Princess Mary. 
—It is the Court of England !— But no ! Who are all these ?" 

Gradually the crowd opened, and two persons appeared^ 
whose apparrel, demeanour, and glance, bespoke them royal. 

" Henry himself, as I live !" cried Lord Darby. 

" Which ? which ?" demanded Sir Osborne. 
: ^< The one to the right," answered the Earl ; " the other i 
know not.'* 

It was the other, however, which advanced, leading forwad 
by the hand a knight, in whom Sir Osborne might easily dis- 
tinguish the simulacre of himself. The Prince, whoever he 
was, seemed to speak, and a lady came forth from the rest. — 
By the graceful motion, by the timid look, by the rich light 
brown hair, as well as by all a lover's feelings. Sir Osborne ^ 
could not doubt that it was Constance de Grey — the Monait^fi 
took her hand, placed it in that of the knight — the figures grew 
dim, and the glass misty — but gradually clearing away, it • 
resumed its original effect, and reflected the hall in which they - 
were, their own fbnns stan^og hefpre the mirror, and the tld^ 
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many Sir Cesar, rittuig on the ground, with his hands pressed 
over his eyes. The moment they turned round he started op 
— " It is done !" cried he ; *< so now hegone. We shall meet 
again soon,'* and putting his finger to Us lip, as if requiri| 
silence, he led them out of the hall, and down the stairs, 
them with the cross, and left them. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Theregrows 
In my most ill composed-amction, 
A quenchless avarice, that were I king 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands. — Maobbth. 

Oh, the man in the moon ! the man in the moon ! What a 
prodigious sackfull of good resolutions you must have, all 
broken through the middle. — ^First, there are all sorts of reso- 
lutions of amendment, of every kind and description, except 
the resolution of a carter to amend his draught, or that of a 
gourmand whoise appetite fails to drink Chateau Margeaux 
instead of Lafitte AH, except these, my dear Sir, you clutch 
by handfuUs : and then you get all the resolutions of women of 
I five-'and-thirty never ta^ marry, whenever the opportunity 
happens ; the resolutions of young heirs not to be taken in, 
and of young flirts not to go too far ; of old beaux to look 
killing, and of vulgar men to hold their tongues. Though I 
see, my dear Sir, that your bag be almost bursting, yet I must 
trouble you with one more. 

I had determined, as I have before hinted, never to quit 
my hero, and go vagabondizing about in my history from 
one part to the other, like a gipsy or a pedlar ; but, on the 
contrary, to proceed in a quiet, respectable, straight-forward 
manner, telling his story, and nobody else^s story but his ; and 
it is this individual resolution that I am now under the ne- 
cessity of breaking, for it is absolutely necessary that I should 
return to what took place at the mansion of the Duke, of 
Buckingham^ in Kent, even if I should risk the breaking 
of my neck, as well as my resolution, in scampering, ll^^ok again 
afterwards. * - .- ■ 

' Eariy in the morning of the day after that on wfaidb Sbf/y 
^>/fk|> jjpe had left the maaov^boofb to proceed to t^^MMlSes^r. 
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tine Abbey, near Canterbory, Sir Payan Wileton, with a large 
suite, rode up to the gates, and demanded an audience of the 
Duke, which was immediately granted. As the chamberlain 
marshalled him the way to the Duke's closet, the Knight caught 
a glance of the old man, Sir Cesar, passing out, from which 
he augured favourably for his purposes ; doubting not that the 
discourse of the astrologer had raised the ambition and vanity 
of the Duke, and fitted him to second the schemes with which 
he proposed to tempt him. 

When the Knight entered, the princely Buckingham was 
seated, and with that cold dignity which he knew well how to 
assume, he motioned his visiter to a chair, without, howeveri 
deigning to rise. 

'* He thinks himself already king,'' thought Sir Payan. 
** Well, his pride must be humoured. My Lord Duke," he 
said, afler a few preliminary words on both parts, '' 1 come to 
tender your Grace my best service, and to beg you to believe, 
that should ever the occasion offer, you shall find me ready at 
your disposal, with heart and hand, fortune and followers." 

^* And what is it that Sir Payan Wiletoo would claim as his 
reward for such zealous doings V" demanded the Duke, eying 
him coolly. ** Sir Payan's wisdom is too well known to sup- 
pose that he would venture so much without proportionate 
reward." 

<* But your Grace's favour," replied the Knight, somewhat a 
astonished at the manner in which his offers were received. I 

" Nay, nay. Sir Payan," replied ^lie Duke, " speak plainly. ' 
What is it you would have ? Upon what rich lordship have 
you cast your eyes ? Whose fair estate has excited your appe- 
tite ? Is there any new Chiham Castle to be had ?" 
' *^ In truth, \ know not well what your Grace means," an- 
swered the Knight, " though I can see that some villain behind 
my back has been blackening my character in youi'fair opinion* 
I came here frankly to tender you, of my own free will, ser- 
vices that you once hinted might be acceptable. Men who would 
climb high, my Lord Duke, must make their first steps firm." ^ 

*^ True, true, Sir Knight," replied the Duke, moderating 
the acerbity of his manner ; << but how can I rise higher than 
I am ? Perhaps indeed, my pride may soar too high a pitch, = 
when I fancy that in this realm, next to his Grace the King, 
my head stands highest." 

*' True," said Sir Payan ; '< but I have heard a prophecy^ 
that your Grace's head should be of all the. highest, without ^ 
anyweakening qualification of next to any mui's. fik^^ld/' i 
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King Henry may die, and I haje myself known the Duke of 
Backingham declare^ Uiat there 'wore shrewd doubts whether 
the King's marriage with his brother's wife were so ftf 
valid as to give an heir to the English crown. Kings may die^ 
tooy of the sfaEurp sword and the keen dagger. — Such being the 
caae, and t» King dying without heirs, male,, who will stand 
so near tj^Mmrcme as the Duke of Buckingham ? Who has so 
much tb^^rople's love ? — Who may command so many of the 
most ^E)|>ert and powWul men in England ?" 

The Duke paused ai^d thought — He was not without ambi- 
tion, though he was without the illness that should accompany 
it. No one did he more thoroughly abhor than Sir Payan 
Wileton, and yet, rich, powerful, unscrupulous, full of politic 
will and daring stratagem. Sir Payan was a man who might 
serve him essentially as a friend, might injure him deeply as 
an enemy, and he was, moreover, one that must be treated 
as one or the other — must be either courted or defied. While 
a thousand 'thoughts of this- kind passed through the mind of 
the Duke, 'and connecting themselves with others, wandered 
far on the wild and uncertain tract' that his ambition pre- 
sented to his view — while the passion by which angels fell was 
combating in his bosom with duty, loyalty, and friendship, the 
eye of Sir Payan Wileton glanced from time to time towards 
his face< watching and calculating the emotions of his mind, 
with that degree of certainty that long observation of the pas- 
sions and weaknesses of human nature had bestowed. At 
length, he saw the countenance of the Duke lighted up with a 
triumphant smije, while fixing his eyes upon the figure of an 
old king in the tapestry, he seemed busily engaged in anticipa- 
tions of the future. " He has them now," thought Sir Payan, 
" the crown, the sceptre, and the ball. — Well, let him enjoy 
his golden dream ;" and dropping his eyes to the table, he 
gathered the addresses of the various letters which Bucking* 
•ham had apparently been writing — *^ The Earl of Devonshire 
— The Lord Dacre — Sir John Morton — The Earl of Fitzher- 
nard, to be rendered to the hands of Sir Osborne Maurice — 
The Prior of LangleyJ*'* 

« Ha !" thought the Knight, " Lord Fitzbemard ! Sir Os- 
borne Maurice ! So so, I have the train. Take heed, Buck- 
ingham, take heed, or you fall !" and he raised his eyes once 
mote to the countenance of the Duke, whose look was now 
fixed full upon him. 

<' Sir Payan Wileton," said Buckingham, <' we have both 

been meditating, and perhaps our meditations have arrived a^ 

i Ihe same conclusion." 
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** I hope* my Lord Duke,*' answered Sir Payan» returmo| 
to the former subject of conversation, ^ that yomr Grace Gdob 
that I map be of service to you.'' 

** Not in the least !" replied the Duke, sternly, for it had so 
happened that his eyes had fallen upon Sir Payan just at the 
moment that the Knight was furtively perusing the address 
•f the letter to Lord Fitzbemard, and the combinations thus 
produced in the mind of the noble Buckingham had not been 
very much in favour of Sir Payan. — ^^ Not in the least. Sir 
Payan Wileton. Let me tell you» Sir, that you must render 
back Chilham Castle to its Lord ; you must reverse all the 
evil that you have done and attempted towards his son ; yoo 
must abandon such foul schemes, and cancel all the acts of 
twenty years of your life, before you be such a man as may 
act with Buckingham." 

'' My Lord Duke ! my Lord Duke !" cried Sir Payan, «< this 
is too much to bear. Your pride, haughty Peer, has made 
you mad, but your pride shall have a fall. Beware of yourself, 
Duke of Buckingham, for no one shall ever say that they 
offended Sir Payan Wileton unscathed. — Know ye, that yoa 
are in my power ?'* 

" In thine, insect ?" cried the Duke. *^ But begcme ! you 
\Xkove me too far. — Ho ! without there ! Begone, 1 say, or 
Buckingham may forget himself!" 

" He shall not forget^ me," said Sir Payan. '< Mark m6f 
l^rd Duke ;-^you wisely deem, that because you have not A 
sftbwn me your daring schemes in your handwriting, you are I 
safe. But you have yet to know Sir Payan Wileton. — We ^ 
shall see, Lord Duke ! we shall see ! So farewell," and turn- 
ing on his heel, be left the Duke's closet, called for his horse^ * 
and in a few minutes was far on the road homeward. 

<< Guilford," cried he, turning towards his attendants, << Ghiil- 
ford, ride up." 9 

At this order, a downcast, sneering-looking man, drew out 
fropi the xwt of the servants, and rode up to the, side of his 
mas'ter, who fixed his eyes apon him for a moment, shutting . 
his teeth hard, as was his custom when con^dering how to 
proceed. " Guilford," said he at last — " Guilford, you re- 
member the infant that was found dead in Ashford ditch last 
year, that folks supposed to be the child of Mary Bly — ha ?" 
The man turned deadly pale. " I have found an owner for 
the kerchief in which it was tied with the two large stones," 
^proceeded Sir Payan. *' A man came to me yesterday morn- 
ings who sajs he can swear to the kerchief, and who it h^ • 
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tonged to — Fie, do not shake so ! Do you think I ever hurt 
my own ? — Guilford, you must do me a service. Take three 
stout fellows with you, on whom you can depend ; cast 06' 
your liveries, and ride on with all speed to the hill on this side 
of Rochester. Wait there till ygu see a courier come up with 
a swan embroidered on his sleeve. Find means 'to quarrel 
with him ; and when you return to Elham Manor, if you bear 
his bag with you, you shall each have five George nobles for 
your reward — but leave not the place I Stir not till you have 
met with him. And now be quick ; take the three men with 
you. There will be enough left to return with me. Mark 
me ! let him not escape with his bag, for if you do, you buy 
yourself a halter." 

" Which of them shall I take ?" said the man. " There is 
Wandlesham and Black John, who together stole the Prior of 
Merton's horse, and sold it at Sandwich. They would have 
been burned i' the hand, if your Worship had not refused the 
evidence. Then there is Simpkin, the deer-stealer " 

« That will do," said Sir Pay an, " that will do— 'tjs said he 
set Raper's barn on fire — but be quick, we waste time." 

It was late the next day before the party of worthies whom 
Sir Payan intrusted with the honourable little commission 
above stated returned to his bouse at Elham Manor : but, to 
his no small satisfaction, they brought the^Duke of Bucking- - 
ham's letter-bag along with them, which master Guilford de- 
posited on the table before Sir Payan, in his usual sullen 
manner, and only waited till he had received his reward, which 
was instantly paid^Jftr the honest Knight, well knowing by 
internal convictioflK rascality is but a flimsy bond of attach- 
ment, took care to orad hki serviceable agents to himself, by 
both the sure ties of hc^Bpid fear — if they were useful and 
silent, their hopes were fl^^r disappointed ; if they were ne- 
gligent or indiscreet, their fears were more than realized. 

The moment he was alone, the Knight put his dagger into ' 
the bag, and ripped it open from side to side. This done, hisi 
eye ran eagerly j)ver the various letters it contained, and paused 
on that to Lord Fitzbemard. In an instant the silk was cut. 
and the contents before his eyes. 

" Ha I" said Sir Payan, reading, " so here it is — the whole ' 
business — so, so, my young Knight , the real name to be „. 
told to nobody till the King's good-will is gained. — But I will *^/?, 
foil you, and blast your false name before your real one is„ ; ;^ 
known — Good Duke of Buckingham, I thank you ! A^\kWeci\> S^ 
If I am, you shall taste my villany. — ^OYi\ w>V<fcV^Ooa!s^^«feil(( 
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conduct the Lady Katrine Bulmer to the Court. — His feats oi' 
arms and manly daring shall much approve him with the King 
— Ay ! but they shall danm him with the Cardinal, or I'll halt 
for it. Now for the rest" 

With 80 little ceremony as that which he had displayed 
toward the letter addressed to Lord Fitzbemard, Sir Payan 
tore open all the rest, but seemed somewhat disappointed at 
their contents, gnawing his lip and knitting his brow, till he 
came to the last, addressed to Sir John Morton— <^ Ha !" ex* 
>6laimed he, as he read, " Duke of Buckingham, you are mine 
— Now, proud Edward Bohun, stoop ! stoop ! for out of so 
little a thing as this will I work thy ruin. — But what means 
he by this ? Sir Osborne Maurice ! It cannot be him he 
.speaks of — It matters not — It shall tell well too, and in one 
ruin involve them both. — Sir Osborne Maurice — I have it I I 
have it ! — Sure the disclosure of such a plot as this may well 
merit Wolsey's thanks ; ay ! and even, by good favour, some 
few acres off the broad estates of Constance de Grey. We 
shall see — But first let us track this young gallant, we must 
know hijuevciry step from Canterbury to ^Jrreenwich." 

Proupb supreme villany. Sir Payan trod with a larger stride, 
confidently calculating that he held all his enemies in lus powir : 
but, subtle as well as bold, he did not allow his- confidence to 
diminish in the least his care, and calling to his aid one of his 
retainers, upon whose cunning he could coupt with certainty, 
he laid him upon tl\^ path of our l^cof like a hound upon the 
track of a deer, with commands to' investigate, with the most 
minute care, every step he had ta^Mfi^m Canterbury to 
Greenwich. ^^^Hi 

<< And now," said Sir Payaji, ^< ^j^KI^^'^^ Greenwich — 
( must not fail the party of Sir Ti^HpNeville. ^hen ene- 
mies grow strong, 'tis time to husflPlMriends ;" and, spring- 
ing on his horse, he proceeded to |^t in train fbr execution 
some of those minor schemes of evi]|^ ^ich he did not choose 
to leave unregulated till his return. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

Traffic is thy God. 

TiMON. ; 

*^By my faithy" cried the earl of Darby, as soon as they 
ibund themselves in the street, or rather lane, before the dwell- 
ing of Sir Cesar, << I know not in the least where we are ; and 
if I had known it before, my brain is so unsettled with all this ^ . 
strange sight, that I should have forgotten it now. W^^{^^^ 
way did we turn ?" 

" The other way, the other way !*' cried Sir Osborne, " and , 
then to the right." 

" Pray, Sir, can you tell me where the devil I am ?" de- 
manded the Earl, when they had reached the bottom of the 
lane, addressing a man who was walking slowly past. 

" ril tell you what, my young gallant," answered the man, 
<< if you don't march home with your foolery, V\\ lock you up 
-^ am the constable of the watch." 

" It is my way home that I want to know, friend constable," 
replied the Earl. ^* For, 'fore God, I know not where I am 
any more than a new bom child, who, though he comes into 
the world without asking the way, finds himself very strange 
when he is in it." * * 

'^ Why, marry, thou art at the back of Baynard's Castle, 
Sir Fool," replied the Constable. 

" Ay, then I shall find m y road," said the Earl. « Thank 
thee, honest ConstabJ^^tt|ol|^art a pleasant fellow, and a 
civil — and hast risked^^Bg^J^iy pate broken to-night more 
than thou knowest. o^^^^hee well !" and, turning away, 
he led his companion t^^gh various winding lanes into a 
broader street, which ai length conducted them to the mansion 
of the Duke of Buckingham. 

" Now, by my faith, Darnleyi or Maurice, or whatever you 
please to be called," said the Earl, '' if you have any hospital* 
ity in your nature, you will give me board and lodging for 
a niofht. May you make so free with the good Duke's 
house ?" . ^ 

^< Most willingly will I do it," said Sir Osbi^ntie, << ami &aA- 
myself now doubly happy in his Grace's req;jpi4^ to uml hh 
mansion as if it were my own." \y 
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** Were I you," said Lord Darby» ''and had so much of 
Buckiogham's regard, I would hear more of that strange man. 
— if he be a man — Sir Cesar; for 'tis said, that the Duke and 
Sir John Morton are the only persons that know who and 
what he really is. — God help os ! we have seen as strange a 
.sight to-night as mortal eyes ever beheld." 

'' I have heard one of my companions in arms relate, that 
a circumstance precisely similar happened \p himself in Italys" 
replied the Knight. '' The famous magician, Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, showed him out of friendship a glass, wherein he beheld 
the lady of his love reading one of his own letters, which 
thing she was doing, as he ascertained afterwards, at the very 
minute and day that the glass was shown to him — I never 
lihoifght, however, to have seen any thing like it myself." 

It may be easily supposed that various were the remarks 
and conjectures of the two young noblemen during the rest of 
the evening, but with these it will be unnecessary to trouble 
the reader ; suffice it, that we have translated as literally as 
* possible the account which Vonderbrugius gives of the circum- 
stances, nor shall we make any comment on the facts, leaving 
it to the reader's own mind to form what conclusion he 
may think right. Whether the whole was an artifice on 
the part of Sir Cesar, aided by strongly excited imaginatioA 
on theirs, each peison must judge for himself; but certain it 
is, that they both firmly believed that they saw the same thing; 
and as, in the well-known case of Lord Surrey, which occur- 
red some years after, the argument is of ^>'ai1, that the magi- 
cian had no object or interest in deceiving those to whom he 
displayed his powers. ' The effect, however, upon the mind of 
Sir O-'borne, was to giveOiim new hope and courage, for s« 
completely had the form^ prediction of Sir Cesar been ful- 
filled, that though he migh^^ still d^^nret his very hesitatioH 
leant to the side of hope. ^^^P 

Lord Darby laughed* and vow^^Has strange, *twas pass- 
ing strange, and wrote it down nnSs tablets, lest he should 
not believe a word of it the next morning. When the morning 
came, however, he found that, his belief had not fle'd ; and 
before leavinj* Sir Osborne, he iptlked over the business with 
more gravity than he could usual^ command. Many arrange- 
ments also were necessary to be made in regard to the Knight' ^ 
introduction to the Court ; at length, it was a^rreed, that the 
' Earl should account for his acquaintance with Sir Osborne, by 
saying that their parents had been friends ; and that, having 
tieen educated in the Court of Burgundy, the Knight was tfaeii 
in England for the first time since his youth. 
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** All this is true," said Lord Darby, <' for my father was 
well known to your's, though, perhaps, they could hardly be . 
called friends — ^but, however, there is not above two grains of 
lie to an ounce of truth, so it will poison no one.'* 

When all their plans were finally settled, Lord Darby took 
leave of the Knight, and left hiiiLto make his preparations for 
the next morning. As soon as^.had departed. Sir Osborne 
called for his horse, and accompanied by Longpole, of whom 
he had seen little since his arrival in London, set out for the 
house of the honest Fleqaish merchant, William Hans. 

As they proceeded,/the worthy custrel, who, for the pur- ^ 
pose of showing him the way, rode by his side, (permitting 
him, nevertheless, to keep about a yard in advance,) did not 
fail to take advantage of their proximity, to regale the Knight's 
ears with many a quaint remark upon the great bee-hive, as he 
called it, in which they were. 

"Lord, Lord !*' said he, " to think of the swarm of honey- 
getting, or rather money getting insects, that here toil from 
morn to night, but to pile up within their narrow cells that 
sweet trash, which, after all, is none of theii's; for ever and * .i 
anon comes my good lord King, the master of the hive, and 
'Smokes them for a subsidy. — Look at yon fat fellow, your 
Worship ! For God's sake, look at him ! How proud he seems 
waddling forward under the majesty of his belly. Well, if a 
paunch like that be the damnation attached to an alderman's 
gown, Heaven absolve me from city feasts, I say ! And his 
lean follower — see 1 with the quill behind his ear, and ink- - 
horn at his button — so meagre as if he wished to mock his 
master's fatness. Oh, 'tis the way, *tis the way ; the fat mer- 
chant seems to absorb all the lean clerk's portion. Every thing 
begets its like ; fat gets £|t, riches get riches, and even lean- 
ness grows more lean, ^^it were, by living upon itself. — ' 
Now to the left, your Worship, up that paved court." 

The house of the merchant now stood before them, and Sir 
Osborne dis&ounting from his horse, advanced to the door of 
what seemed tp be a small dark counting-house, in which he 
found an old man, with many a book and many a slate before 
him, busily employed in adding to the multitude of little black 
marks witli which the page under his eyes was cumbered. 

In answer to the Knight's inquiry for Master William Hans, 
he replied, th?Tt he was in the warehouse, where he might find, f 
him^ if he wished to see him. "Stay, stay, I will show you the . 
way," cried he, with ready politeness. " Lord Sir, our warehoufite< 
is a wilderness, wherein a man might lose himself with blessed 
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facility. Tbanke be to God tfaerefori for on May-ilay, three 
jean last put, called £ofI May-daji, we sbould have loat 
our good roaster, when the prentices, and walermeD, aod pi<A- 
purBes, nfi<l vagaboDda, broke into all the aliens' houses, aod 
injured many ; but, happily, he hid himself under a pile of 
Atockfieh, which was in the far end of the little warebouse, to 
the left of the barrel- room, so that they found faim not." 

While be pronounced tbis oration, the old clerk locked 
carefully the door of the counting-house, and led the Knight 
into an immense vaulted chamber, wherein were piled on every 
side all kinds of things, of every sort and description that 
, human ingenuity can apply to tbe BUpply of its necessities, or 
the gratilicatian of its appetites. On one sidcweie displayed 
a thousand articles of foreign produce or manufacture brought 
tbither for the English market, and on the other aj)peftf%d the 
various productions of England destined soon to fio spread 
over half the world. The objects that. met the eye were not 
more various than the smells that assailed the 'nose. Here 
was the delicious odour of salted fish, there the delicate scent 
of whale oil ; here dry skins sprettd their perfume round, And 
there a cask of fresh tallow waatet) its sweetness on the war»- 
bouse air, white through the whole was perceived, as a general 
mediuin for all the rest, the 
un ventilated years. 

Making his way through i 
towards the spot where a sm 
light upon a large barrel, th 
ffoing inspection by the w 
In Flanders, the Knight ha 
and had been sure to receiv 
nes3 hid culled his steps fron 
There might be both an eye 
in this proceeding of Masti 
had twice procured him a la 
what was still more in those 
On perceiving his visiter i 
t^ant cauglit up his black fu 

off while busied in less dignified, occupations, and liaving 
hastily insinuated his arms into tbe sleeves, advanced fb meet 
the Knight with a bow of profoantl respect. " Welconae back 
to England, my Lord)" cried he, in ve^ good English, which- 
could only be distinguished as proceeding from the numth of 
a foreigner by a slight accent and a peculiar -inteiiiation. 
'■ Cood now, my Loi^, I hope you' have not given op your 
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company in Flanders. I have such a ciigo of beans in the 
mouth of the Schelt, it w^uld have suited ue army very well 
indeet." 

"But, my good Master Hans," answered the Knight, "the 
army itself is given up since the peace. When I left Lisle, 
there were scarce three companies lefl." 

After a good deal more of such preliminary conversation, in 
the course of which the Knight explained to the merchant the 
necessity of keeping his name and title secret for the present, 
they proceeded to the arrangement of those affairs which yet 
remained unconcluded between them. Conducting the Knight 
back to the counting-house, William Hans turned over several 
of his great books, looking for the accounts. " Here it is, I 
think," he cried at length. " No, that is the Lady de Grey's." 

"Lady Constance de Grey?" demanded Sir Osborne, in 
some surprise. 

"Yes, yes!" answered the merchant "I receive all the 
money for her mother's estates, who was a French lady — Did 
^ for her father, too, till the coot old Lord died. — Oh ! it was 
hktd work in the time of the war ; but I got a Paris Jew to 
transmit the money to a Flemish Jew, who sent it over to 
Hie. They cot ten per cent, the thieves, for commission, but 
that very thing saved the estates ; for they would have been 
forfeited by the old King Loui9, if the Jew, who had given him 
hicney in his need, had not made such a noise about it, for fear 
of losing his ten per cent, that the King let it pass. — Ah ! 
here is the account. ^ First, we have not settled since I fur- 
nished the wine for thg companie, when they had the fever. — 
Five hundred chioppines of wine, at a croat the chioppine, 
make jusjt twenty-five marks — received thirty mark — ^\q car- 
ried to your nanie. Then, for the ransom of the Sire dc 
Beaujeu : you put him at ^ ransom of two thousand crowns, 
not knowing who he was, but he has sent you six thousand ; 
because, he says, he would not be ransomed like a ecuyer. — 
Creat fool I Why, the devil, when he could get off for a little, 
pay a much ?"* 

^ } have not been able to discover at what precise period the custom 

^ of exacting a ransom from each prisoner taken in battle was dropped 

\fk Europe. It certainly still existed in the reign of Elizabeth, and per- 

, :.^ps still later, for Shakspeare (writing in the days of J^mes I.) m^es 

' ,Tepeated mention of it. Some centuries before the period of this 

tsde, Edward the Black Prince fixed the ransom of Du GuescJui at 100 

francs, which the Constable considered degrading, and ratedl biiQfieli*^ 

at the sum of 70,000 florins of gold. ^'^ ^ 
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**No true Httght but would do the same,*' replied Sir 
Osborne. ** It was only by my permiasioD that be got'away 
at all, therefore he was bodnd in honour to pay the full ransom 
of a person of his condition." 

<' Well, then/' said the Fleming, " here comes the ransom 
of tfvo esquires, gentlemen they call ihemselves, five hundred 
crowns each, making in the whole seven thousand crowns, or 
two thousand six hundre.i and twenty-five marks. Then, 
there is against you, freight and Carriage of armour and goods, 
four marks ; exchange and cot^^ission. three marks ; por- 
terage, a Croat ; warehouse-sofxn, two Croats — ^Balance for 
you« two thousand six hundred and seventeen marks, five shil- 
lings, and two Croats, — which f'am ready to pay you, as well 
as to deliver the two suits of harness and the packages.'' 

"The money, at present, I do not want," replied 
Osborne, " but I will be glad if you would s^d the aims, 
the rest of- the packages, to the manor of the Roflr, in! 
Lawrence Poultney." 

" To the coot Duke of Buckingham's f Ah» that I 
that 1 will ! But I hope you will stay and take your 
meal vnth me ; though I know you men of war do m 
the company of us merchants. ''But I will say I hav4 
found you any way proud.'' 

"I would most willingly, Master Hans," answered ,the 
Knight, " but I go to the Court to-morrow for the first time, 
and I have no small preparation to make with tailors ^d 
broiderers." 

" Oh, stay with me, stay with me,- and t will fit you to yoiir 
desire," answered the Flen^ng. " There. is a tailor lives hstrd 
by, who will suit you well: ' I am not going to give you a nftan 
who can make nothing but a burgomaster's gown, or a m«r> 
chant's doublet. I know your coot companions would laugh, 
and say you had had a merchant's tailor ; but this is a man 
who, if you like it, shall stftff dat yoUlr.breecjhes till you cant't Hi 
down, make all the seams by a pluqib4ine, tightj^n your girdfc 
till you have no more waist than i wasp'; andf^moreover, he 
is tailor to the Duke of Sufiblk." 

The Knight found this recommendation quite sufficient ; 
and, agreeing to dine with the honest Flemii^, the tailor wse$ 
sent for, who, with a great display of Sartorial learning, devised 
several suits, in which Sir Osborne might appear at Courts 
without being either so gaudy as the butterflies of the day, or 
so plain as to call particular attention. The only difficult? 
was to know whether th^' tailor c(nild furnish a complete suii 
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for the Knight, and one for each of his fouriitendants, by the 
next morning ; but after much calculation, and, summing up 
of all the friendly tailors withiif his knowledge, he undertook 
to do it, and what is wonderful for a tailor, kept his word. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

What strange adventurer do ye now pursue f 
Perhaps my succour or advisement meet 
Mote stead ye much. ^ 

Sfenser. 

A BARBER surgeon one day bleeding a farrier, bound up 
iits arm with a piece of red tape, and pinned it. The farrier 
went the next day to shoe one of the king of the country's 
horses ; as he was driving the nail, 'the pin pricked him — the 
nail went too near the quick — the horse's foot grew tender — 
the king went out to hunt — the horse threw him — the king wa& 
taken up dead, and was succeeded by his son, whom he intend- 
ed to have disinherited the next day, for his cruel disposition. 
The new king cut off his subjects' heads, made continual war ./^ 

upon all. the states around, conquered a great many countries^ 
gained a great many battles, robbed, murdered, and burned, 
and at last was assassinated himself, when human nature could 
bear him no longer ; and at the end of his reign, it was com* 
puted that an hundred millions of treasure, and twenty million^} 
of human lives, ha4Ji)een wasted by a barber pinning a piece 
of red tape, instead of tying it like his grandfather. 

*< The luckiest accident fo;: you in the world has just hap^ 
pened!" cried Lord Darby, entering Sir Osborne Ma urice^as 
apartment two full hours before the time he had appointed ; 
** order your men to choose your best suit of harness, to pack 
it on a strong horse ; to lead your own courser by the bridle, 
and to make all speed to the foot of the hill at Greenwich^ 
there to wait till they be sent for ; and you come with me, my i- 
barge waits at the Duke's stairs." r^ 

" But what is the matter, my Lord?" demanded Sir Os-r 
borne ; <' at least, tell me if my horse must be barded." 

" No, no ; I think not," replied |be Earl ; " at all events, 
\vc shall find bards,"^ if we want them. But be quick, we have 

* A suit of horse armour and houava^. 
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not a moment to lose, though the tide be running down as 
quick as a tankard of bastard over the throat of a thirsty set- 
ving^man ; I will tell you the whole as we go," 

'^ Longpole,*' cried the Knight to his follower^ who at the 
moment the Earl entered, was in the room, putting the last 
adjustment to his master's garments — *^ Longpole, quick ! yea 
hear what Lord Darby says — take the fluted suit — " 

" Oh, the fluted, the fluted, by all means,'' interrupted the 
Earl, ^' it shows noble and knightly. - So shall we go along as 
in a Roman triumph, with flutes before, and flutes behind. — 
The fluted by all means, good Lon^pole, and lose no time on 
the road — for every flagon you do not drink, you shall have 
two at Greenwich. — Now, Maurice, are you ready ? — By 
Heaven ! you make a gallant figure of it — your tailor deserves 
immortality. - 'Tis well ! 'tis mighty well ! — But, to my taste, 
the cuts in your blue velvet had been better lined with a soft 
yellow than a white — the hue of a young primrose. The 
feather might have been the same, but' 'tis all a taste ; white 
does marvellous well — the silver girdle and scabbard too ! But 
come, we waste our moments, let two of your men come with us." 

Lord Darby conducted his new friend to the barge, and as 
they proceeded towards Greenwich with a quick tide, he in- 
formed him, that some knights. Sir Henry Poynings, Sir Tho- 
mas Neville, and several others, having agreed to meet, for the 
purpose of trying some new-invented arms, the King had been 
seized with a desire of going unknown to break a lance with 
them on Blackheath, and had privately commanded the Earl 
of Devonshire to accompany him as aid : but that very morn- 
ing, at his house in Westminster, the Earl had slipped, and so 
much injured his leg, that his surgeon forbade his riding for a 
month. "As soon as I heard it," continued Lord Darby. 
'* I flew to bis lodging, and prayed him to let me be his mes- 
senger to the King, — to which petition he easily assented, pro- 
vided I set off with all speed, for his Grace expects him early. 
Now, the moment that the King hears that the Earl cannot 
ride, he chooses him another aid, and I^,so hope to manage, 
that the choice may fall upon you. ff you brepk a lance to 
his mind, you shall be well beloved for the next week at least : 
and during that time you must manage to fix his favour. But 
first, let me give you some small portraiture of his mind, so 
that by knowing his humour, you may find mean* to fit it." 

The character which Lord Darby gave of Henry the Eighth 
shall here be put in fewer words. He was then a very, ?eirj 
different being from the bloated despot which he 8fti9rwaf4» 
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appeared. All his life had hitherto been prosperity and glad- 
ness ; no care, no sorrow, had called into action any of the 
latent evil of his character, and he showed himself to those 
around him as an affable and magnificent prince ; proud with- 
out haughtiness, and luxurious without vice. Endowed with 
great personal strength, blessed with robust health, and flou- 
rishing in the prime of his years, he loved with a degree of 
ostentation all those manly and chivalrous exercises which were 
then at their height in Europe ; and placed, as it were, bOf 
tween the age of chivalry and the age of learning, he in his 
own person combined many of the attributes of each. In 
temper and in manner he was hasty but frank, and had much 
of the generosity of youth unchilled by adversity. Yet he was 
ever wilful and irritable, and in his history even at that time 
may be traced the yet unsated luxurist, and the incipient tyrant, 
beginning a career in splendour and pride that was sure to end 
in despotism and blood. 

It may well be supposed that the young Knight's heart beat 
as the boat came in sight of the palace at Greenwich. It had 
nothing, however, to do with that agitation which men oflen 
weakly feel on approaching earthly greatness. Accustomed 
to a court, though a small one, if Sir Osborne .had ever expe- 
rienced those sensations, they had long left him ; but he felt, 
that on what was to follow from the present interview, perhaps 
on that interview itself, depended his father's fortune and his 
own — more, his own happiness for ever. 

Lord Darby's rowers had plied their oars to some purpose, 
and before ten o'clock the barge was alongside the King's 
stairs at Greenwich. " Come, Sir Osborne," cried the Earl ; 
'' bearing a message which his Grace will think one of great 
consequence, I shall abridge all ceremony, and find my way 
as quickly to his presence as I can. 

The two young men sprung to the shore, followed by their 
attendants, and passed the parade, which was quite empty, the 
King having taken care to disperse the -principal part of his 
Court in various directions, that his private expedition might 
pass unnoticed, feeling a sort or romantic interest in the con- 
cealment and mystery of his pirooeedings. The Earl led the 
way across the vacant space to one of the doors of the palace, 
which opened into a sort of waiting hall, caJi^iTthe *^ Hall of 
lost steps," where the two friends left tneir servants, and pro- 
ceeding up a staircase that seemed well known to Lord Darby, 
they came into a magnificent saloon, wherein an idie page 
was gazing listlessly from one of the windows. 
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" Ila I Master Snell,^* cried the Earl, " may his Grace be 
spoken with ?" 

" On no account whatever, my noble Lord," replied the 
page ; " I am placed here expressly to prevent any one from 
approaching him — His Grace is at his prayers." 

" Go then, good Master Snell,** said the Earl, '* and bid our 
Royal master add one little prayer for the EarJ of Devon- 
shire, who has fallen in his house at Westminster, and is badly 
hurt ; and tell his Grace that I bear a humble message from 
the Earl, who dared not confide it to a common courier." 

" I go directly, my noble Lord," said the page ; " the King 
will find this bad news ;" and making all haste he left the . 
room by a door on the other side of the apartment. 
" This is indeed a kingly chamber," said Sir Osborne, gazing 
round upon the rich arras mingled with cloth of gold which 
covered the walls. *^ How poor must the Court of Burgundy 
have seemed to the King, when he visited the Princess Regent 
at Lisle. And yet, perhaps, he scarcely saw the difference." 

Even while he spoke, the door by which the page had gone 
out was again thrown open, and a tall, handsome man entered 
the apartment, with haste and peevishness in his countenance. 
He was apparently about thirty years of age, broad-chested and 
powerfully made, muscular but not fat, and withal, there was 
an air of dignity and command in his figure that might well 
become a king. Ho seemed to have been disturbed half--, 
dressed, for under the loose gown of black velvet which lip' 
wore, was to be seen one Teg clothed in steel, while the other 
remained free of any such cumbersome apparel. The rest 
of his person, as far as might be discovered by the opening of' 
the gown, was habited in simple russet garments, guarded 
with gold, while on his head he wore a small-brimmed black 
bonnet and a jewelled plume. Lord Darby and Sir Osborne 
immediately doffed their hats as the King entered, the youwg 
Knight not very well pleased to see the irritable spot that 
glowed on his brow. • 

" How now, Lord ? how now ?" cried Heil%, as they ad- 
vanced. " What is this the page tells me ?--J)evonshire is 
hurt — is ill. — What is it? what is it, man ? speak!" 

" I am sorry to be the bearer of evil news to your Grace," 
replied Lord Darby, with a profound inclination ; " but this 
morning, as my Lord of Devonshire was preparing to set out 
to render his duty to your Highness, his foot slipped — Hbavito 
knows how ! and his surgeons fear that he has dislocated bii^ 
of the bones of the leg. — ^He, therefore, being^ unwilling' fo 
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trust an ordinary messenger, begged me humbly, in his name, 
to set forth his case before you, and to crave your gracious 
pardon for thus unintentionally failing in his service." 

" Tut ! he could not help it," cried Henry. " The man 
broke not his bones and wrenched not his leg to do me a disr 
pleasure — and yet, in this, is fortune cross-grained, for v^here 
now shall I find an aid who may supply his place ? — But, how 
now ! What is this ? Who have you with you ? — You arc 
bold, young Lord, to bring a stranger to my privy chamber ! — 
Ha \ how now ! Mother of God, you are too bold !" 

Hope sickened in Sir Osborne's bosom, and bending his 
head, he fifed his eyes upon the ground, while Lord Darby 
replied, nothing abashed by the King's reproof, 

^' Pardon me, my Liege, but trusting to the known quality 
of your Royal cli^^cy, which finds excuses for our faults, 
oven when we oiim^ves can discover none, I made bold to 
bring tp your Grace's presence this famous Knight, Sir Os- 
borne Maurice, who being himself renowned in many Courts 
for feats of arms, has conceived a great desire to witness the 
deeds of our most mighty Sovereign, whose prowess and skill, 
whether at the tourney or in the just, at the barriers or with 
the battle-axe, is so noised over Europe, that none, who are 
themselves skilful, can refrain from coveting a sight of his 
Royal daring. Allow me to present him to your Grace." 

Sir Osborne advanced, and kneeling gracefully before the 
King, bent his head over the hand that Henry extended towards^ 
him ; while pleased with his appearance and demeanour, the 
Monarch addressed him with a smile : ** Think not we are 
churlish, Sir Knight, or that we do not welcome you fireely to 
our Court ; but, by St. Mary ! such young gallants as these 
must be held in check, or they outrun their prop^ bouiMb. — 
But judge not of our poor doings by Darby's commendation* 
he has of a sudden grown eloquent." 

<< On such a theme who might not be an orator ?" said Sir 
Osborne, rising. " Were I to doubt Lord Darby, I must think 
that Fame herself is your Grace's courtier, acting as yoifr 
herald in every Court, and challenging a world to equal you." 

^* Fie, fie ! I must not hear you ;" cried the King. '^ Darby, 
come hither, I would speak with you. Come hither, many 
I say!" 

Sir Osborne drew a step back, and the King, taking the 
young Earl into the recess of a wuidow, spoke, to him for a 
moment in a low tone^ but i^ sufficiently loud Sot imat pact 
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of what he said to be audible to the Ejiightf especially towards 
the conclusion. 

^' A powerful man," said the Ring ; ** and if he ,be but as 
dexterous and valiant as he is strongs will prove a knight indeed. 
—Think you he would ?" 

. << Most assuredly, my Liege," replied the Earl. ^' He Uf 
your Grace's born subject ; only his father having faUen into 
some unhappy error in the reign of our last royal King, Sir 
Osborne has had his training at the Court of Burgundy, and 
received his knighthood from the sword of Maximilian, the 
late Emperor." 

*^ Good, good," said Henry : " I remember heanpg of his 
father ; 'twas either Simnel, or Perkyn Warbeck, or some such 
treasonous cause he espoused. But all that is past — Sir 
Knight," he continued, turning to Sir Osborne, << what, if in 
my armoury we could find a harness that would fit you, are 
you minded to break a lance as consort with the king, ha ? This 
very morning — ay, this very hour ? What say you, ha ?" 

<' That I should hold it an honour never to be forgot, my 
Liege," replied the Knight. '< And for the arms, my own arc 
here in Greenwich. They might be brought in a moment." 

^^ Quick, quick, then !" cried the King. '^ But we must be 
secret. — Stop, stop ! You go, Lord Darby. Send for the arms 
quick. — Is your horse here, Sir Knight ? — By St. Mary 'tis 
happy you came ! — Darby, bid them take the Knight's horse 
into the small court, and shut the gates. — Quick with his ar- 
mour. — Bid them put no baids on the horses, and be secret. 
I'll go arm. — You arm here, Sir Knight — Snell, stand firm at 
that door ; let no one passj^but Lord Darby and the Knight's 
armourer. Be quick. Sir Knight, I charge you be quids — 
and, above all, let us be secret. Remember, we will never 
raise our vizors. These Knights. tin^iiL of no such encounter, 
but fancy to have it all among fhemselv«^. iT^cy have kept their 
just mighty secret — but we will break their lances for them, ha?" 

The King now lefl Sir Osborne, who, delighted with the un- 
expected turn which his humour had taken, waited impatiently 
*^ for Lord Darby's return, expecting every minute* to see the 
other door open and Henry re-appear before he had even re- 
ceived his armour. At length, however, Lord Darby came, 
and with him our friend Longpole, w^, as the page would 
only allow one person to enter wiUi;. the Earl, received 
that part of the armour which he did n^t^ carry hiinself from 
the attendant without, and then flew ta assist his Lord. Sir 
, Osborne lost no time, and expert by coostant hahitr be put on 
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piece by piece with a rapidity that astonished the young Earlf 
who, acc«istomed alone to the tilt-yard, was unacquainted with ,, 
the facility acquired by the unceasing exercises of the camp. ^ 

At length, while Longpole was buckling the last strap, the 
King re-entered alone, completely armed, and with his 
•beaver down. 

" What ! ready. Sir Ejiight," criW he ; « nay, 'iutb, you 
have been, expeditious." 

" Lord bless you, Sir," cried Lorgpole, never dreamingthat 
he spoke to the King, '< my master puts on his arms as King 
Hal took Terouenne." 

" How now !" cried Sir Osborne, afraid of what might 
come next ; but the King held up his hand to him to let the * 
man speak. << How is that, good fellow ?" 'demanded he. 

^< AVhy he just puts his hand on it, and it is done," replied 
Longpole. 

" Thou art a merry knave," said Henry, better pleased 
perhaps with the unquestionable compliment of the yeoman« 
than be would have been with the more refined and studied 
praise of many an eloquent oration. "Thou art a merry 
knave. Say, canst thou blow a trumpet ?" 

<* Ay, that I can, to your Worship's contentment," replied 
Longpole, who began to sec by the looks of Lord Darby and 
his master that something was wrong. " I hope I hare not 
ofFended." 

"No, no," answered Henry, "not in the least. Snell,, 
fetch him a trumpet with a blanche banner. Now, fellow, 
lake the trumpet that the page will bring you, and, getting on 
your horse, follow us. When you shall come to a place wh^re 
you see lists put up, blow me a defiance. Hast thou never 9f 
vizard to put thy muzzle in ? — Darby, in that chamber you wiQ.'. 
find him a masking vizard, so that we may not be recognised 
by his face hereafter." 

Longpole was soon furnished with one of the half masks of 
the day, the long beard of which, intended to conceal the 
mouth and chin, as it had been worn by the King himself, was 
composed of threads of pure gold ; so the yeoman bore an 
ample recompense upon his face for the duty the King put 
him on. He would fain have had his remark upon the vkard, 
but beginning to entertain a suspicion of how the matter really 
stood, he wisely forbore, and follow.ed his mlaster and Lord 
Darby, who, preceded by the Ring, passed down a ;iiM||pw 
back-staircase into the smaller court, wherein stood dw-i(id(^M|p.': 
prepared for their expedition. * -^-> ■ ^^ii?^ • 
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All now passed in almost profound silence. The Eang.ancl 
his aid mounted, and» followed by Longpole with his tsumpet^ 
issued forth through two gates into the park ^ wheref taking 
the wildest and most unfrequented paths, they made a large 
circuit, in order that their approach might seem from any other 
quarter than the palace. After gaining the forest on Shooter^s 
Hill, the King led the ^ay through one of the roads in the 
wood, to what we may call the back of Blackheath, on the 
very verge of which they might behold a group of gentlemen 
on horsol^ack, with a crowd of lookers-on a-foot, disposed in 
such sort as to show that their exercises were began. The spot 
which they had chosen was a very convenient one for their 
purpose ; shaded on the south by a grove of high elms, whose 
very situation has not been traceable for now more than two 
centuries, but which then afibrded a width of shade sufficient 
for several coursers to wheel and charge therein, without the 
eyes of the riders being dazzled by the morning sunshine. At 
the foot of these trees extended an ample green, soft, smooth, 
and even, round which the tilters had pitched the stavea^.and 
drawn the ropes, marking the limits of the field ; and ^ at the 
northern end was erected a little tent for them to arni before, 
and rest after, the course. The four knights themselves, who 
had met to try their arms, together with several grooms, an 
armourer, a mule to bear the spears, and two horses for the 
armour, with their several drivers, formed the group within 
the lists, which, in the wide-extended plain whereon they stood, 
looked but a spot, and would have seemed still less had it not 
been for the crowd of idlers that hung about the ground ; and 
the four knightly pennens, which, disposed in a line, with a 
few yards distance between them, caught the eye as it wandered 
over the heath, and attracted it to the spot by their flutter, 
and their gaudy hues. 

The King paused for a moment to observe them^ and then 
beckoning Longpole to come up, " Now ride on, trumpet," 
cried he ; ** blow a challenge, and then say that two strange 
knights claim to break two lances each, and pass away unques^ 
ttoned.*' 

At this command Longpole rode forward, and while Henry 
and his master followed more slowly, blew a defiance on his 
trumpet at the entrance of the lists, and then in a loud voice 
{)ronounced the message with which the King had charged him. 

As he finished, Henry and Sir Osborne presented them^ 
selves ; and Sir Thomas Neville, the chief of the other party, 
after some consultation with his companiong^ rode up and 
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oepliedt << Though we are here tt a private meeting, for Mr 
i>wn anrasemetit only, yet we will not reftise to do the pleasure 
6f the stran ger Knights ; "and as fheere are four of uSf we will 
each hreak a spear with one of the eounter-party» which will 
make tiie two lances a-piece diat they rehire. Suffer tto 
Knights to enter," he continued to the keeper of the t>arrier ; 
and Henry, with the young Knight, taking the end of the 
ground in silence, waited till their lances slKmld be delivered 
to them. 

Whether the tilters suspected or not who was Ifacf principal 
intruder on their sport, matters not, though it is indeed UKMre 
than probable that they did ; for it was well known to every 
body, that if Henry heard of any rendezrous of the kind, he 
was almost certain to be present, either privately or avowedly; 
and indeed on one occasion, recorded by Hall, the chronicler 
of that day, this romantic spirit had almost cost him dear, the 
sport being carried on so unceremoniously, as nearly to ^ay 
the gentleman by whom he was accompanied, and to bring hur 
own life in danger. 

On the present occasion no wordis passed between the two 
parties, and after a few minutes' conversation among the 
original holders of the ground, as to who should first furnish 
the course to the strangers, Sir I'homas Neville presented 
himself opposite to the King, and Sir Henry Po3mings, one of 
the best Knights of the day, prepared to run against Sir 
Osborne. ** Now do your best, my Knight,'* said the King, to 
liis aid ; << you have got a noble opponent.'' 

The spears were delivered, the Knights couched their lances^ 
and galloping on against each other like lightning, the tough 
ash staves were shivered in a moment against their adversaries^ 
casques. 

"Valiantly done!'* said Henry, to Sir Osborne, as they 
returned to their place ; ** valiantly done ! — You struck right 
in the groove of the basnet, and wavered not an inch.-— Whe^ 
are these two, I wonder ? They have their beavers dow^/*"- , 

While he spoke the spears w<Te again delivered, ^nd UpoA 
vrhat impulse, or from what peculiar feeling would be difficult 
to say, but Sir Osbonie felt a strong inclination to unh«>r8e his 
opponent ; and couchinj his lance with dexterous care, as far as 
possible tv» prevent its splintering, he struck him in full course 
upon the gorget, just above its junction with the corslet, an4 
bore him violently backwards to the ^'round, where he lay 
appai'ently depriied of sense. 

By this timejoe King had shivered his lance, and iosio ot 
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the attendants ran up to unlace the fillen man's hehnet, whea, 
to his surpnee. Sir Osborne beheld the countenance of Sir 
Payan Wiletbn. He appeared to be much hurt with hu fall, 
but that was a thing of such common occurrence in those days* 
that no farther notice was ever taken of an accident of the 
kind, than by giving the injured person all the assistance thai 
could be administered at the time. 

However, it may well be supposed that Sir Osborne Maurice 
ihlt no ordinary interest in the sight before him. By an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, overthrown by his hand, though without 
intention, and apparently nearly killed, lay the persevering 
enemy who had swallowed up the fortunes of his house, and 
had sought so unceasingly to sweep it for ever from the face 
of the earth ; and while he lay there prostrate at his feet, with i 
the ashy hue of his che^ paler than ever, and his darit eye 
closed, as if in death. Sir Osborne still thought he could see 
the same determined malignity of aspect with which he had 
declared that he would found his title to the lordship of Chil* 
ham Castle on the death of its heir. 

Still holding the lance in his hand, the Knight bent over the 
bow of his saddle, and through the bars of his volant-piece con- 
templated the face of his fallen adversary, till he began to 
unclose his eyes and look round him, when Sir Thomas 
Neville, thinking that the stranger was animated merely by 
feelings of humanity, turned to him, saying that Sir Payas 
had only been a little stunned, and would do very well now. 

<< Gentlemen,'' contiuued he, addressing the King and Sir 
Osborne, ** we must, according to promise, let you pass away 
unquestioned ; but I will say, that two more valiant and skilfiu 
knights never graced a field, nor is it possible to say, which 
outdoes the other ; but ye are worthy companions, and true 
Knights both, and;^ fare ye well." 

The King did not reply, lest he should be recognised by 
Ikis voice, but bending low in token of his thanks, rode out 
of the lists, accompanied by Sir Osborne, and followed bv 
Lengpole. 

" Now, by my fay. Sir Knight !" cried Henry, when they 
had once more reached the cover of the wood, ^' you have 
far exceeded my expectations^ and I thank you heartily, good 
faith, I do I for your aid. But I must have you stay with me. 
Oar poor Court will be much graced by the addition of such 
a Knight : what say you, ha ?" 

" To serve your Grace," replied Sir.0sbome, " is my first 
mah : to merit youx pvaise my highe^ ambition. It is but 



little to say, that you xmty command me, when you may corn* 
mand all ; but if my zeal to obey those commands may be 
counted for merit, I will deserve some applause!" 

" Wisely spoken," answered the King, " we retain you for 
ours from this moment ; and that you may be ever near our 
person, we shall bid our Chamberlain find you apartments in 
the palace. How say you, Sir Knight? are you therewith 
contented ?" 

"Your Grace's bounty outstrips even the swift wings of 
hope," replied Sir Osborne ; « but I will try to fly gratitude 
-against It, and though perhaps she may not be able to o'ertop, 
tihe [^all, at least, soar an equal pitch." 

The Knight's allusion to the royal report of falconry, wafi 
well adapted to the ears that heard it. Every one must have 
■remarked, that whatever impressions are intended to be pro- 
duced on the mind^ of man, are always best received when 
addressed to his heart, through its most common associations. 
Whether we wish to explain, to convince, to touch, or td 
engage, we must refer to something that is habitual and pleas- 
ing, and therefore, the use of figures in eloquence, is not so 
much to enrich and to deck, as to find admission to the soul 
of the hearer, by all the paths which its own habits have ren- 
dered most easy of access. 

Thus, Sir Osborne, without knowing it, drew his metaphor 
iVom a sport in which the King delighted, and more convinces! 
ef his zeal by these few words, than if the young Knight had 
spoken for an hour, the King replied, " I doubt ye not — Taith, 
I doubt ye not ! But this night we give a mummery unto our ''* 
Lady Queen, when I will bring you to her knowledge : 'tis a 
lady full of graciousness, and though 'tis I who say it, one that 
will love well all that I love — But now, let us haste, for the 
day wears, ann as you shall be my masking ^pl^r, we must think 
of some quaint disguise ; Darby shall be another ; and being ' 
all light of foot, we will tread a measure with the fair ladies. 
— You are a proper man, and may, perchance, steal some 
hearts, wherein you shall have our favour ; if 'tis for your 
good advancement. But turn we down this other path ; in 
that I ste some strangers. Quick 1 Mary Mother ! I would 
not be discovered for another kingdom I" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

*'^ Not Tain she finds the chumfal task, 
lu pageant quaint, in motley mask.'' 

Collins. ^ « 

DuBivo this expedition of Henry and Sir OsbomOf Lont 
Darby had acted with nore prudence than might haf<e been * 
expected irom one so light and volatile as himself; but with 
all the levity of youth, beiiad a great fund of shrewdness and 
good sense, which enabled him keenly to perceive all the weak- 
nesses of the King's character, and adapt his own behayiour 
exactly to the 'circumstance, whenever he was brought parti- 
cularly in contact with the monarch. 

. In the present instance, seeing that the spirit of myst^ 
had seized upon l^enry, be consented to forego all more active 
amusement ; so that when ^he King and his young companion 
returned, they found the Earl seated in the saloon, wherein 
Sir Osborne had been armed, never having quitted it during 
their absence. 

Henry was in high spirits. All had gone well with him ; 
his expedition had been both successful and secret, and he was 
not a little pleased to find that the Earl had not joined any of 
the gay parties of the Court while he had been away. 

'* Ha, my L(»rd !" cried he, as he entered, " still here; yoto 
have done well. You have done well — Tis a treasure you 
have brought me, this good Knight — Snell, unlace my casque 
— I must thank you for hira as a gift, for be is now mine own. 
He vutdoes all expectation — Nay, say not against it. Sir Os- 
borne ; I should be able to judge of these matters, I have broken 
spears enow, and I pronounce you equal to any Knight at 
this Court. — Call some one to undo these trappings. — But, 
Darby, you must not quit the Court to-night. Dine here ; 'tis 
time, i' faith, near one o' the clock ! and take Siupsbome * 
Maurice with you Make him known to the best of tre Court. 
t^ay the King holds hinri highly — But stay," he added — " I had 
forgot" — and sending for the Sub-controller of the Household, 
he gave commands that the 'young Knight should be furniahecJ 
witli apartments in the palace from that moment, and receive, 
the appointments of a Gentleman of the Privy. Chan^beir^' -^ 
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<'The number is compleW- he continued, turning to Sir Os- 
borne ; " but, neTertheless, you shall be rated as such, and 
yourself and men provided in the palace. See it be done, 
Sir John Harvey. Darby, return hither privately with your 
friend at nine to-night ; we have a mask and revel afoot. — Bui 
take no heed to send to London for disguise, we will be your 
furnishers." 

" I hope, Sir," said the Sub-controller, as the Knight and 
his friend followed him from the presence, " you are aware 
that only three servants are allowed to a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber." 

** Three will be as much as I have occasion for," answered 
the Knight ; ** the other shall remain in London." 

" If you will follow me then," said the officer, ** I will show 
you to the apartment. Ho ! send me a yeoman usher there," 
he continued, speaking to a servant that passed. <* This way^ 
Sir, we shall find the rooms." 

" What i" cried Lord Darby, after they had ascended a good 
many steps in one of the wings of the building, << are you 
going to put my friend in a third story ?— Think, Sir John 
Harvey, may not the King find it strange when he h^rs that 
a Knight he honours with his regard has been so l'o<]ged." 

" I can assure you, my Lord," answered the Controller, 
" they are absolutely the only ones in the palace vacant, which 
are at all equal to the Knight^s quality and, in truth, were it 
not for the height, are among the best in the place. They 
are large and spacious, exactly the same size as those which 
were appointed yesterday by the Queen's command for Lady 
Constance de Grey, and which are immediately underneath." 

" I was going to offer Sir Osborne ihe use of mine," said 
Lord Darby, with a laughing glance towards the Knight, " till 
you could find him better ; but if they are so very good as you 
say, may be he will prefer having his own at once. Ha ! Sir 
Osborne ?" 

The Contrqlle^ looked solemn, seeing there was some joke, ■ 
and not understanding it ; but, however, he was joined in a 
moment after by a yeoman usher, bearing a bunch of keys, 
from whi||i he selected one, and opened the door at whicb .. , 
they hadl^en standing while the Earl spoke. A little anti* - 
chamber conducted into three others beyond, all very w^I 
furnished according to the fashion of the day, with a beautiful 
view of the wild park from the windows of some of the rooms» 
and of the river from the others ; on which advantages the- 
worthy Sub-controller descanted with much the tot\&:>^ 
mrinner of a lodging-house keeper ^\ %. '^^\aivR%'$w^^^\*>5^ 
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knowing tUat one word regarding the proximity of Constance 
de Grey, would have bc^n higher recommendation to the 
young Knight than ail the prospects in the world, though he 
loved the beautiful and varied face of earth as much as any 
one. 

<< Go to the Wardrobe of beds, usher," said the officer, 
when he had promenaded the Knight and Lord Darby througb 
the apartment ; " Go to the Wardrobe of beds, and tell the 
Undermaster to come hither and garnish this apartment witli 
all speed. As I do not know the honourable Knight*s face,*' 
continued he, *' it is probable that he is new to this Court, and 
is not aware of the regulations, which, therefore, I will make 
bold to tell him. Dinner and supper are served at the board 
of estate every day at noon and at night-fall. — No rere suppers 
are given, nunchions, beverages, or breakfast ; but to each 
gentleman of the privy chamber, his Grace commands a liveiy 
every night. 

" A livery !" said Osborne ; " pray. Sir John, what is that ?" 

" Its value, Sir," said the Controller, "depends upon the 
station of the person to whom it is given. • I have Imown it 
cost as much as ten pounds ; such was sent every night to the 
gentlemen who came to seek the Princess Mary for the French 
King ; but the livery given by his Grace the King, to the gen- 
tlemen of the privy-chamber, and others bearing the same 
rank, is a cast of fine manchet bread, two pots of white or 
red wine at choice, one pound weight of sugar, four white 
lights, and four yellow lights of wax, and one large staff torch; 
which is delivered every evening at seven of the clock." 

Without proceeding farther with such discourse, we shall 
merely say that the arrangement of Sir Osborne's apartment 
was soon completed, himself unarmed, his servants fumislied 
with what modem Johnnys would call dogholes, and with 
truckle beds ; and having, by intercession with a gentleman 
wearing black velvet and a gold chain, and calling himself the 
chief cook, obtained some dinner, for the board of estate had 
long been cleared. Lord Darby and Sir Osborne sauntered fc»th 
on the parade, where the young gallants of the Court were begin* 
ning to show themselves ; some taking, as it were, a furtive wnXk 
across, afraid to be seen there before the moment of fasMon 
sanctioned their appearance^ and some, who, from either igno* 
ranee or boldness, heeded no mode but their own convenience. 
Fashions are nine times out of ten a£^tations ; affectations in 
those who lead and in those who follow ; and as 'tis now, so was 
it in the days of Henry the Eighth. ^ 

The presence ot Loid DutV^^ W«^n^\^ ^ciVts^ ^se^t^nAlt^ 
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gathered round him a little multitude as he walked^ soon ren* 
dered the parade more populous. Sir Osborne was introduced 
to all who were worthy of his acquaintance ; and the same 
persons who three days before might hardly have given him a 
courteous answer if he had asked them a question, were now 
mortified at not being numbered with his acquaintance. The 
Knight himself, however, was absent and inattentive, his eye 
continually seeking Lady Constance de Grey through the 
crowd, and his mind, sometimes occupied with pleasing dreams 
of love, and hope, and happiness to come, and sometimes pon- 
dering over his unexpected encounter with Sir Payan Wileton 
and its probable results. 

So strange is theworld, that this very abstractness of manner 
and carelessness in regard to those about him had its grace in 
the eyes of the Court. They seemed to think that he who 
cared so little about anybody, must be somebody of conse- 
quence himself ; and when, after a prolonged saunter, the two 
friends re-entered the palace. Sir Osborne's name had acquired 
a degree of eclat which the most attentivg politeness would 
scaicely have obtained. Still no Constance de Grey had he 
seen, and he sat down in the apartments of Lord Darby r ^ 
peculiarly satisfied with their walk. 

The young Earl himself had also sufiered a similar disap- 
pointment, for in the midst of all the nonchalant gayety which 
he had displayed to the crowd, his eye had not failed to scan 
every group of ladies that they met, for the form of Lady Ka- 
trine Bulmer, and he felt a good deal mortified at not having 
seen her. But very different was the manner in which his 
feelings acted, from the deeper and more ardent love of 
Damley. He laughed, he sung, he jested his companion upon 
his gravity, and in the end consoled him, by assuring him that 
they should meet with both their lady-loves that jnight at the 
Queen's, so that if he was not in a very expiring, state, he 
might hope to live to see her once more. 

The hours quickly flew, and a little before nine the Knight 
and his companion presented themselves at the door of the 
King's private apartments, where they were admitted by a 
page. When they entered Henry was reading, and pursued 
the object of his study without taking any notice of their ap- 
proach by word or sign. Nothing remained to be done but 
to stanc( profoundly sSl before him, waiting hie good pleasure^ 
which remained fidl a quarter of an hour unmanifested. 

'< Well, gentlemen both," cried the King at last, startinfftQ) 
cod laying down the book. ''I have kept ye -^loii^^bft.^' J^ 
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now to make amends, I will lead jc to the fair ladies. Olif 
the disguises I the disguises ! Bring the disguises, Minton ; 
the three I chose but now. You, Darby, shall be a Muscovian ; 
you, Maurice, a Polacco, and I an Almaine. Say, Darby, did 
you see my good Lord Cardinal this morning, ere you came ? 
Ilolds he his mind of going to York, as he stated yesterday ?'' 

" [ did not see the very Reverend Lord this morning," re- 
plied Lord Darby, who was, as well as his ward, the chief Lord 
of Wolsey's household. ''But his master of the horse in- 
formed me that he still proposed going at ten this morning. 
Your Grace knows that he never delays when business caUs 
him, and in the present case he thinks that his presence may 
quell the murmurers of Yorkshire, as well as Lord Howard 
has put down the Rochester fiM>Is." 

'' Ah, 'twas a shrewd business that of Rochester,*' said the 
King. " Now would I give a thousand marks to know who 
'twas that set that stone a rolling. — Be you sure, Darby, that 
the brute shipwrights would ne'er have dreamed such a thing • 
themselves. — They were set on ! They were set ol, man ! — 
Ha, the disguises.— Quick, come into this closet, and we will 
robe us. — 'Tis late, and our Lady has promised to give, as 
well as to receive a mask." 

So saying, Henry led the way to a cabinet at the side of the 
saloon, in which they were ; and here the two young lords . 
offered to assist in dressing him, but of thiSj^ would not 
permit, bidding them haste with their own ro|HLtt:he w.ould 
be ready first. The disguise assigned to Sir |PP^me w>f^\a 
fiplendid suit of gold brocade trimmed with qn^'vintendeil'& 
represent the dress of a Pole ; having a sort iv^ipelisse with i 
sleeves of rich gold damask, and sables throwinjii^ the b^ck^^ 
and held by a baldrick, crossing from the right jpyjlder under 
the left arm. His head was covered with a squaje bonnet of 
cloth of gold, like his dress, with an edge of fur ; and his face 
concealed by a satin mask with. a beard of golden threads. 

The dress of Lord Darby was not very dissimilar, with only 
this difference, that in place of the pelisse, he was furnished 
with a robe with short sleeves, and wore on his head a sort of * 
turban, or toque, with a high feather. In a very different 
style was the King's disguise, being simply a splendid German 
dress of cloth of gold, trimmed with crimson velvety-^iut cer- 
tainly not so unlike the garments he usually wore, as to affi>rd 
attiy great degree of concealment. . All being masked and pre- 
piyred, Henry sent the page to see if the torch-bearers were 
ready, and issuing out of the palace> the three maskers, pie* - 
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ceded by half a dozen attendants, crossed the greater quad- 
rangle, passed out at the gate, and making a curcuk round the 
building, came immediately under the windows of the Queen's 
great hall, from each of which a broad blaze of light flashed 
forth upon the night, and cast a Hoe of twinkling splendour 
across the river, that otherwise flowed on, dark and, indistinct, 
under a clouded and moonless sky. 

" Sir Osborne," said Henry, in a low voice, as they entered 
the open doors, and turned into a suite of apartments anterior 
to the room where the Queen held her assembly — " Sir Os- 
borne, your voice being unknown, you shall be our orator, and 
in your fine wit, seek a fair compliment for our introduction." 

Had his face been uncoveired, perhaps, the young Knight 
might have sought to excuse himself, but there is wonderful 
assurance in a mask, 90 feeling a boldness in his disguise, 
which perhaps the eye"* of Constance de Grey might have 
robbed him of, had he not been concealed from its glance, he 
at once undertook the task, saying, that he would do his best^ 

As he spoke, a couple of hautboys, by which Henry was 
preceded, paused at the entrance of the great hall, and placing 
themselves on each side, began a light duet, lo announce that 
some masks were coming. The doors were thrown open, and 
a splendid scene burst on the view of Sir Osborne, full of 
bright and glittering figures, fleeting about in the blaze of in- 
numerable lights,' like the gay phantasms of a brilliant dream. 
The Knight instinctively paused, but Henry urged him on. 

"Quick! quick I" whispered he, "To the Lady, to the 
Lady ! You forget your task." 

Sir Osborne instantly recollected himself, and seeing a lady, 
who, standing unmasked at the farther end of the hall, bore 
about her that air df royalty, and that majestic beauty, scarcely 
touched by time, for which the noble Catherine was famous, 
he advanced directly towards her, and bent one knee to the 
ground. Nature had given him^somevvhat of a poet^s inspira- 
tion, which now came happily to his aid, and if his verses were 
not very good, they W£re at least ready. 



*' Lady of l^eauty, Queen of grace, 

Strangers thie^ luve come to thee, 
To gaze on thine imlouded fac^, 

Where so many maskers be. ^ 
Oh ! never shade that brow so high, 

With the mununcrs painted wile, 
Sure you keep that lip and eye. 

Welcome on your slaves to sanle'* 
Vol. 1—18 ^ 
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'< I thank yoa» fair Sir, I thank jou," replied tiie QueeOf 
with a pleased and graciouB smile ; *•* be most wekxMiie» yoo 
and your company — I abould know yoa» and yet I do not But 
will you not dance ? choose your hiv ladies ; and. Chamber* 
lain, bid the music sound." 

Sir Osborne passed on, and the King and Lord Darby fol- 
lowed. 

^ Excellent well, my Knight ! excellent well i" whispered 
Henry. ^*Now show your wit in choice of a &ir dame. 
I'faith one must be keen in these same masks to tell the foul 
from the fair. However, let us diq>erse and find the jewels, 
though they be hid in such strange rinds." 

At the word the three maskers took different paths among 
the various figures with which the Jiall was now nearly filled ; 
Lord Darby and the Knight, each i^Aiearch of the objeot of 
their love ; while Henry, as yet unrecognised, glided through 
the apartment, it might be in quest ef some particular fiur 
one also. 

For some time Sir Osborne sought in vain, bewildered 
among tlie crowd of quaint disguises- with which he was sur- 
rounded. Now he thought he beheld the form of Lady Con- 
stance here, and after following it for a moment was called 
away by the sight of one that resembled her more. That 
again he gave up, convinced by some turn or some gesture that 
it was not her. Another presented itself, which perhaps he might 
have mistaken, but the gay flutter of her manner at once showed 
that it was not the person he sought. He saw th^ ilready Lord 
Darby had found his partner, — the tuning of the musical instru- 
ments was over,— -and, mentally cursing his ownstupi£ty or his 
own ill-fortune, he was proceeding once more towards the part 
of the room where stood the Queen, with his heart beating 
between eagerness and vexation, when he beheld a lady, 
■ dressed in silver brocade, with a plain satin mask, glide into 
ihe hall, and, passing by several who spoke to her, approach 
that spot, as if to take a seat which stood near. Sir CHibome 
darted forward. — He felt that it was her ; and, eager to pre- 
vent any one intercepting him, almost startled her with the 
suddenu^qs of his address. 

<^Fair mask," said the Knight, in a voice that trembled 
with delight and hope, << will you tread a measure with a stran- 
ger, for courtesy's sake ?" 

** I should know your voice," said the lady, in a low tone ; 
** but I can scarce believe I see you here. — But one word? to 
UU me who you are ?" 
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** My motto," replied the Knight, *^ is Ccmtanc'-y^my ctmi 
a lady's gloTe." 

The lady instantly put her hand intp his. ** Damley,^ said 
she, in a voice so low as to be inaudible to any one but himself, 
who, bending his head over her, trembled to catch every accents 

^ Ah, Constance," he replied, in the same subdued tone, 
** What is it I have dared to say to you ? what is it I have dared 
to hope ? 'Friendless and fortuneless as I am, can you ever 
pardon my boldness ?" 

** Hush !" she said, ^* for pity's sake speak not in that way. 
Now I know you love me, that is enough. Friendless you are 
not, and fortuneless you cannot be when all that is Constance's 
is yours. But see, they af^ going to dance, afterward we 
will spesk more. Do not Ihink me bold, Damley, or too easily 
won; but were I to &4|p^ that res^ve which still perh^fiB 
might be rights we are so circumstanced that we mig^ he 
ruined before we understood each other." r. 

The Knight poured forth a thousand thanks, and strove tp 
explain to Lady Constance how deeply gratefuThe felt for that 
generous candour which is ever the companion of the truest 
modesty ; and the music now beginning, he led her through 
the dance, with calm and graceful ease. As soon as the mea- 
sure was ended, the Queen's Chamberiain pronounced, with 
a loud voice, that, in the other halls, the kiughts and ladies, 
who had danced, would find cool air and shady bowers ; and, 
gladly taking advantage of this information. Sir Osborne led 
his partner |^ th6 chamber beyond, which, by the Queen's 
device, had been divided into a thousand little arbours, where 
artificial trees and shrubs, mingled with real ones, and often 
ornamented with gilt fruit or flowers, formed a sort of en- 
chanted garden, for the dancers to repose themselves, not veiy 
exquisite in its taste, indeed, but very much to the taste of the 
day. 

Singling out the farthest of all the arbours, and the one which 
permitted its occupants most easily to observe the approach of 
any other party, Damley led Lady Constance to one of the 
seats which it contained, and placing himself by her side, 
paused for a moment in silence, to enjoy the new delights that 
came thrilling upon his heart. ** Oh, Constance !" said he» at 
length, lodung up to the sweet hazel eyes that gazed upon him 
through the meaningless mask ; ** Never, never did I think to 
know such happiness on earth. CouM 1 have dreamed of this 
when I left you for Flanders ?" 

<< I do not know," replied Constance, " I have done nothing 
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« 

but think ever since— ever since — you took my glove — and I 
have fancied that my dear father foresaw this, and- wished ity 
as you tell me he was aware who yeu were, for neverreven at 
that age, was I permitted to know, and converse with, and 
see intimately, any young cavalier but yourself. And then, do 
not you remember when you used to teach me to shoot with 
the bow, how he would stand byiand praise your shooting ? 
Oh ! I can call to mind a thousand things to make ma think so." 

" Could I but believe it,'* said Daraley, " I should be even 
happier than I am. But still, dear Constance, 1 hope, I trust, 
that in the end I may be enabled to seek your hand, not as an 
outcast wanderer. Your good cousin. Lord Darby, has brought 
me to the knowledge of the King, whose favour I have been 
happy enough to gain. He has retained me as one of the 
gentlemen of his privy chamber, appointed me apartments in 
the palace, which arc just above your own, and I hope so far 
to win his regard by this (^portunity, that he may be induced 
to hear my cause against the villain who has seized our inhe- 
ritance, and <fo justice to us at last — And then, Constance, 
with rank, and fortune, and favour, all restored, Darnley may 
hope.'* 

" And what, if not restored, Darnley ?'* said Lady Con- 
stance. " Do you think that rank, or fortune, or favour, will 
make any difference in the regard of Constance de Grey ? 
No, Darnley : if — but I won't say if — you love me, and the 
Cardinal may do what he will, but I will never wed another. 
He may find means, as they hint, to forfeit my English lands 
— yet he cannot take my French ones, and even if he did, I 
would ratlier be beggar and — free, than married to a man I 
do not love. Not that I do not love Darby as my cousin — he is 
kind, and generous, and frank, but oh \ it is very, very different. 
But you say that he introduced you to the King, I did not knotv 
you were even acquainted." 

<< It is a long story, dear Constance,** replied the Kni^t; 
<< I will give it you some other time ; but now tell me, while 
we are yet uninterrupted, how may I see you. To watch for 
you, even to catch a word during the day, certainly were delight, 
but still 'tis hard, situated as we are, not to be able to com- 
municate together more freely. May T not come to see you ?'* 

<< Certainly," replied Lady Constance : *< but you know that 
I can hardly have any private conversation with you even when 
you do, for good Dr. Willnraham is with me the greater part 
of the morning, and one of my women always." Ske paused 
for a moment in thought, and raising her eyes to his, '< Darnley/' 
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abe sa^ <* I never could love a man in whose honour I could 
not entirely confide, therefore 1 do not thii^L it shows me either 
Weaik or wrong, when I say that I will be entirely guided by 
you. We are not situated as people in general, and therefore 
we cannot act as people in general do. Tdl me, then, what 
you think right, and i will do it. But here are two of the 
maskers coming directly towards us, say,, what must I do.'* 

*^h is necessary, Constance,'* said the Knight, quickly, 
^'absolutely necessary, that I should sometimes be allowed 
half an hcnir's conversation alone, especially at the present 
moment. I will come to-morrow early, very early, if it can 
be then. May I ?" 

** Yes," said Lady Constance, << I will see. But who are 
these ? They are coming to us I" 

<< It is L6rd Darby," said the Knight ; << and, if I mistake 
not, Lady Katrine Bulmer."^ 

^Dear Polacco,'' cried Lord Darby, << approaching with a 
lady, who, to use an old writerV description, was wondrous 
gay in her apparel, with a marvellous strange and rich tire on 
her head — *' Dear Polacco, i am but now aware of how much 
1 have to thank you for. What^ you were near tilting at the 
Rochester host? — and broaching me half a dozen plank 
shavers on your spear in defence of a fair lady, and 
also took my part, even before you knew me ? — ^Now will I 
guess who is this silver fair one by your side--she's bluriiing 
through her mask, as if I were going to pronounce her nflbe* 
with the voice of a trumpet. Well, sweet cousin, will you 
own that you have a wild and rattle-pated relation in the good 
town of Westminster ; and if so, though you cannot love him, 
will you love a very loveable creature for his sake?" 

** Hush, mad-cap, let me speak," said the voice of Lady Ka^ - 
trine Bulmer. <^ Lady," she continued, placing herself by. the 
side of Lady Constance, ** will you hate one, Uiat would fain 
love you very much, and have your k>ve again ?" 

'< Heaven forbid !" replied Lady Constance ; '< 'tis so sweet 
to be loved ourselves, that feeling it, we can scarce refuse it again 
to those that love us — with a reservation though," she added. 

'^ Granted ^e reservation, that there is still a one must be 
loved best," said Lady ELatrine ; << we all four know it," and 
she glanced her merry eyes round the circle. '< Oh what a 
happy ^ng is a madk ! Here one may confess one's love, or 
hittgh at one's friends, or abuse one's relations, without a 
bhish ; and surely, if they weie worn always, they would save 
a world of fUse smiles, and a world offalsetears. Ohstra^ge 
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economy ! What an ocean of grimaces might be spared if man 
were but to wear a [>a8teboard face !" 

<' I am afraid that he does so more than you thinks Lady^" 
replied Sir Osborne. '' You will own thatr his countenance 
is hollo W9 and that its smiles are painted, in short, that it is all 
a picture, though a moving one." 

<^ Listen to him," cried Lady Katrine, raising her look to 
Lord Darby ; << think of his having the impudence to moralize 
in the presence of two women ! Would you have believed it ?" 

<* Nay, fair Lady, it was you who led the way," replied Sk 
Osborne. ** But what means that trumpet in these peaceful* 
haUs." 

** 'Tis either a sound to supper," replied Lord DaH>y, '< or 
the entrance of one of those pageants, of which our Gracious 
King is so fond ; at all events, let us go and see." 

Thus speaking, he led away Lady Katrine gayly to the door^ 
towards which all the other parties from the enchanted garden 
were now proceeding. Sir Osborne and Lady Constance fol- 
lowed more slowly. '* Damley," said the fair girl, as she 
leaned on his arm, '* I know not what sort of presentiment led 
me hither to>night, for I have been so vexed and so distressed 
with much that has happened since my arrival in London, that 
I can hardly call myself weU — I am now much fatigued, and 
if I can escape, 1 will hie me to my bed. — When you come 
to-morrow, you shall answer me a thousand questions that I 
have to ask. Oh, I see I can pass round by that other door — 
Farewell, for this night." 

*^ Oh, that I dared hope it had been a happy one to you a& 
it has been to me," said the Knight, still holding her hand with 
a fond and lingering pressure. 

" It has, Damley — it has," replied Lady Constance ; " it 
has been one that I shall never forget — Farewell 1" and turning 
away, she passed out of the door at the side, which led to the 
apartments on that wing of the building, not, however, without 
one look more into the room, where her lover stood gazing 
still, to catch the last glance of that graceful figure, ere it left 
his sight. 

When she was gone, the young Knight, with a high beating 
heart, turned to the door of the great hall, and entered wim 
some of the last lingerers, who were now changing their slow- 
ness into speed, in order to get a place before the pageant en- 
tered. The thoughts of Sir Osborne, however, were employed 
on so much more engrossing subjects, that he took no pains to 
hasten his steps till he was fairly within the chamber, wfao^ 
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seeing the whole of the guests arranged on the farther side of 
the hall, with the Queen in the centre, under her canopy, or 
cloth of estate, he felt the impropnety of standing there alone, 
and hastened to seek a place. 

At that moment, he observed Henry, who, still disguised, 
was seated among the rest, and who made him a sign to take 
a place beside him. Notwithstanding his mask, however, it 
was very evident that the King was known ; for, on his sign 
to Sir Osborne, all around made way for the young Knight to 
api»t>ach the monarch. Scarcely had he taken his seat, when, 
through the great doors of the haJl, a huge machine was rolled 
in, before which extended a double cloth of arras, so arranged 
as to hide every part of the gewgaw within, only leaving a 
twinkling light here and there, seen through the crevices, like 
the lamps t&t, trough the cracks of the last scene in a pan- 
tomime, announce the brilliant change that is soon to take 
place, to the temple of Love or Venus, or some other such 
sweet power, that deab in pasteboard and spangles. 

But such a thing can never be so well described as in the 
words of those who saw it, and whose old stiff style harmo- 
nizes admirably well with the quaint and graceless show that 
they detail ; we shall therefore only so far modify the account, 
which Hall, the chronicler, gives of this very pageant, as to 
render him generaUy intelligible. 

'< Then," says he, ^* there was a device or pageant broughl 
in, out of which pageant issued out a gentleman, richly appa- 
relled, that showed,, how in a garden of pleasure, there was an 
arbour of gold, wherein were lords and ladies, much desirous 
to show pleasure and pastime tv the Queen and ladies, if they 
might be licensed so to do ; who was answered by the Queen, 
how she and all other there were very desirous to see them 
and their pastime ; when a ^eat cloth of arras, that did hang 
before the same pageant, was taken away, and the pageant 
brought more near. It was curiously iTiade, and pleasant to 
behold ; it was solemn and rich, for every post or pillar thereof 
was covered with frieze gold ; therein were trees of hawthorn, 
eglantines, roses, vines, and other pleasant flowers of divers 
colours, with gillofers and other herbs, all made of satin, 
damask, silk, silver, and gold, accordingly as the natural trees, 
herbs, or flowers ought .to he. In which arbour were six 
ladies, all apparelled in white satin and green, set and em- 
broidered, full of H and K of gold, knit together with laces 
of gold of damask, and «11 their garments were replenished 
with glittering spangles gilt over, and * on tholi: V»4a& ^^svc:: 
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bonnets aU opened at tbe four quarterly oveffriezed with tbX 
gold of damasi. In this garden, also, were six lorda> appar 
relied in garments of purple satin, all of cuts with H pind K. 
Every edge garnished with friezed gold, and every garment 
full of posies, made in letters of find gold in bulhon, as thick 
as might be ; and every person had his name in like letters of 
massy gold. Th^ first, CiBur La^; tbe second, Bmme Fo- 
hure i Uie thiipd, BonEspmr; the fourth, VaUani Buire; the 
fifth, Bofui^ iFai ; the sixth, Amtrnt Laifol. Their hose, caps, 
and coats were full of posies and H. K,'s of find gold in bul* 
lion, so the ground could scarce appear, and yet in every void 
place were spangles of gold. When time was come, the 
said pageant was brought forward into presence, and then de- 
scended a lord and lady by couples, and then the minstrels, 
which were disguised, also danced, and the lords and ladies 
danced that it was a pleasure to behold." 

Such is old Hall's description of the pageant which now en- 
tered, and it may easily be imagined that Sir Os^me, aecus* 
tomed to a less luxurious Court, was somewhat astonished at 
the splendour of the scene, if he was not much gratified by 
the good taste of the device. 

When the eye of Henry, pampered with such gaudy food 
firom day to day, had taken in enough of the pageant, he rose 
from his seat, and waving his hand for the musicians to cease,. 
^^ Thanks, gentle Lords and Ladies, thanks," he cried, and 
taking off his own mask, added, ** Let us ease our faces of 
their vizards." 

As he spoke, every one rose and unmasked, and Henry, 
taking Sir Osborne by the hand^ledhim forward to the Queen, 
while all eyes naturally fixed upon him. 

^' Fair Lady mine," said the King, *^ I. bring you a good 
Knight* Sir Osborne Maurice, who, as you see, hi^ wit at will ; 
and who, I can vouch, is as keen a champion in the saddle, as 
he is a gracefiil dancer in the hall ; in short, he is < A very 
gentle, perfect Knight,' whom you must cherish and receive for 
my love." 

While Sir Osborne knelt and kissed the hand that she ex* 
tended to him, Catheriirs^replied, *^ Indeed, my Lord, you have 
brought me one that I have longed to see. This is this good 
Knight who, on his journey towards London, took charge of 
my giddy girl and namesake, Katrine Bulmer, and defended 
her from the Rochester rioters. Come hither, Kate, and in 
our presence thank the Knight for all the trouble, I am sure, 
he had with them upon the road." ^, 
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' '< Nay, your Grace," said Lady Katrine, advancing, '* I have 
thanked him once already, and men are all too saucy and con- 
ceited to thank them twice." 

^''Tis thou art saucy, my fair mistress," said the King, 
laughing, and then bending down his head to the Queen, who 
was still seated, he whispered something to her which made 
her smile and raise her eyes to the Knight and Lady Katrine. 
** A handsome pair, indeed !" said she, in reply to what the 
King had whispered. <* But the banquet is ready." 

''Lords and Ladies," said Henry, raising his voice, " our 
royal Mistress will not let us part without our supper. AH, 
then, come in pairs, for in the white hall is prepared a ban- 
quet — Sir Osborne, lead in Lady Katrine there, you shall be 
coupled, for an. hour at least." 

Sir Osborne glanced his eye to Lord Darby, but the Earl 
was perfectly master of his countenance, and looking as in- 
difierent as if nothing had happened, led in some other Lady, 
while the Knight endeavoured to entertain Lady Katrine as 
weH as he might, labouring under the cpmfortable assurance 
that she would very much have preferred another by her side. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Would I a house for happiness erect, 
Nature alone should be the architect. 

COWLIT. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye, . 
If it could speak as well as spy. 
This were the worst that, it could say, 
That being well I fain would stay. 

DONNI. 

We must now pass over a brief space of time with but little 
commemoration. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning in the beginning of 
the month of May, when the sky was of that soft tender blue 
which it possesses in the early year, ere the ardent rays of 
summer have died it with a deeper tint ; and yet there was 
nothing of that misty faiDtoess of hue which foretells that the 
blue eye of heaven may be filled with tears before nigbt-faU. 
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It WBf clear, though it wis a<^t ; and the light ^ite ckmda, 
that, winged hy the breeaet aped quickly over the wide ezpanae^ 
gave to &e earth no trace of their {Masingy except the llaetiiig 
ahadowB that foUowed them, which, hurrying raindly over the 
diatant fields and woods, made each spot as tbay left it locA 
brighter than before. Every object that met the eye 9p6km of 
spring. The bright green of the trees, and the fields, and the 
. woods, clearly told that they had not known the burning touch 
of summer ; which, like manhood and the world's experience, 
coming o'er the fresh dreams of youth, withers while it ripens, 
and with its very first approach steals somewhat of the refresh- 
ing hue of early nature. The wild singing of the birds, 
rejoicing in the return of brightness to the earth, and making 
the whole air vocal with the bursting hairiness of their re- 
newed enjoyment — the busy bum of animated being rising up 
from hill, and dale, and wood, and joining with their song upon 
the breeze — all spoke of refreshing existence. Flowers painted 
the fields, and blossoms hung upon the trees, and perfume 
shook his light wings in the morning air and sprinkled it with 
balm. 

It was one of those mornings when the heart opens, and 
when every vein thrills with glad existence ; when we feel, as 
it were, the Deity, on the morning's breath ; when we hear 
him in the voice of creation ; when we worship him in his 
works, and adore him in the temple he himself has raised.-— 
The scene, too, was lovely. It was in a wide open park, where 
the rich thick grass, spread like velvet over every slope and 
lawn — so rich, so thick, its elasticity almost raised the foot 
that trod it. On its luxuriant bosom, the wide old trees, scat- 
tered in clumps, or gathered together in broad sweeping woods^ 
cast a deep shadow, defined and clear, making the gloesy soft- 
ness, and the vivid green, shine eut more strongly for the con- 
trast. It was the elm and the oak that principally tenanted that 
park, though occasionally arhawthom or a beech would inter- 
pose ; and wherever they congregated into a wood, there was 
to be found all sorts of shrubs and brushwood clinging round 
their roots. Many a glade, however, appeared, and many a 
lawn between ; and where the trees broke away, there a wide 
extended view presented itself, showing a rich and fertile 
country beyond, full of groen hedge-rows and fields, broken 
and diversified by the lines of hamlets and villages, mingling 
an air of wealth, prosperity, and livip^ gladness, with the 
bright sweetness of the OKMming, and the calm tranquillity of 
the park itself. 



At the foott then, of one of the oM oaks in Richmond Paric 
sat Lady Coneiance de Ghrey, while her woman Margaret stood 
^•t a little distance with a page, and Sir Oshome Maurice 
leaned hy her side. They had met by chance-^-really by chance 
««-at that early hour in that remote part of the park ; though 
it is more than probable that the same thoughts, acting on 
hearts so nearly allied, had led them both forth to meditate on 
their fate. And even after they had met, the stillness of the 
scene seemed to have found its way to their souls, for they re- 
mained almost in silence watching the clouds, and gazing at the 
view, content to feel that they enjoyed together the same sweet 
UKM'ning, and the same lovely scene. 

It may be as w^ell, however, before proceeding farther, to 
give some slight sketch of what had occurred since the close 
of the last chapter, though were we to account ^ every day, 
it would be but detail of just after just, tourney after tourney, ' 
revel upon revel, wearisome from their repetition, and sicken- 
ing from their vain splendour. Suffice it, that Sir Osborne 
still maintained his place in the King's favour. His lance was 
always held by the judges of the field as next to the King's ; 
his grace in the hall, or at the Court, his dexterity in martial 
exercises, his clerkly learning, and his lighter accomplishments, 
w<Hi him much admiration, while a sort of unassumingness 
which seemed to hold his own high qualities as light, silenced 
much envy. In short, it became the fashion to praise him, and 
it is so easy for courtiers to applaud or to decry, as the veering 
breath of favour changes, that to believe the outward semblance, 
Sir Osborne Maurice, next to the King himself, and Charles 
Brandon Duke of Sufiblk, was the god of the Court's idolatry. 
There was, however, many a curious whisper of, Who was 
he ? Whence did he come ? What was his family ? and some 
of the Knights who had served abroad, and had been with the 
King at Terouenne and Tournay, conferred together, and 
shook the wise head ; but still it was remarked that they were 
among those who most praised and sought the young Knight. 
Sir Osborne marked with a keen and observing eye all that 
passed about him, and seeing that he was recognised by moie 
than one, he felt that he must hasten to prevent his secret being 
communicated to the King by any lips but his own ; and now 
high in favour, he only waited a fitting opportunity to hazard all 
by the avowal of his name and rank. 

Wolsey had been absent for nearly a month in his diocess at 
r York, and removed from the influence of his presence,' Lord 
^ Darby and Lady Katrine Bulmer, Sir Osborne and Cq\!^»snr.^ 
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de Grey, seemed to have forgot his stem aathoritjy and given 
course to the feelings of their hearts. The Knight had seen 
Lady Constance almost every day, and good Mrs. Margaret her 
woman, with whom Sir Osborne was no small favourite^ took 
care not to exercise towards him that strict etiquette which 
she practised upon all other visiters, leaving them full oppor- 
tunity to say all that the heart sought to communicate, as she 
very well perceived what feelings were busy in their breasts. 

Thus every thing between them was explained, every thing 
was knewn : there was no coldness, there was no reserve, 
there was none of that idle and base coquetry which delights 
in teasing a heart that loves. Constance de Ghrey loved, sin- 
cerely, openly, and she had too high an esteem for the man 
she had chosen, to suppose that the acknowledgment of that 
love could make it less worthy in his eyes. Happy, indeed, it 
was for them both that the most perfect confidence did exist 
between them, for Henrylhad conceived the project of marrying 
the young Knight to Lady Katrine ; and though the Queen, 
with the instinctive perception of a woman in those mattersj 
soon saw that such a plan would v^ little accord with the 
feelings of either party, and quickly discouraged it, yet Henry, 
giving way to all his own impetuosity, hurri^ it on with pre- 
cipitation, took every occasion to force them together, and 
declared that he would have them married as soon as the Court 
returned from the meeting with the French King at Guisnes. 
The situation of Sir Osborne was not a little embarrassing, 
tlie more especially as Lady Katrine, in her merry malice, 
often seemed to give in entirely to the King's schemes, having 
a threefold*objecf in so doing- -if object can be attributed to such 
heedless gayety ; namely, to coquet a little with Sir Osborne, 
which she did not dislike with any body, to enjoy his embarrass- 
ment, and at the same time^to tease Lord Darby. 

With these three laudable motives she might have contrived 
to make Sir Osborne and Lady Constance unhappy, had not 
that mutual confidence existed between them which set all 
doubts at defiance. Nor, indeed, was it Lady Katrine's wish 
to do harm ; whimsical, gay, and thoughtless, she gave way to 
the impulse of the moment, If she was in good-humour, she 
was all liveliness and spirit ; running as close to the borders 
of direct flirtation as possible with wbotnsoever happened to be 
near ; but, on the contrary, if any thing went wrong with her, 
she would be petulant and irritable, showing forth a thousand 
little contemptible airs of dignity which she did not possess^ 
and reserve which was not natural to her. No one's good 
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re^'aird did ^ seek move than that of Lady Constance de Grey, 
and yet she seemed to take every way to lose it. But Con* 
stance, thoqgh so different herself, understood her charac^ter, 
appreciated ibe good, made allowance for the faultSt'^v^^y 
secure in Darnley's affection, forgave her little coquetry' With 
her lover.. • 

In regard to Lord Darby, he knew Lady Katrine too ; and 
if evei^he gave himself a moment's uneasiness about her way- 
wardness, he did not let it appear. If she flirted, he fiirted 
too ; if she. was gay, he took care not to be a whit behind i if 
.she was affectionate, he was gentle ; and if she was cross, he 
•• }aughed;at her. She never could put him out of humour^ 
though, 'to dp her all manner of justice, she tried hard, and 
. .thusficiijling her attempts to tease ineffectual, she gradually 
. Velaxed in the endeavour. 

. Iq! the mean time, the days of Sir Osborne and Lady Con- 

.-:<e^Dce'^flew by in a sweet calm, that had something ominous in 

.*'1t8 trattquillity. He had almost forgotten Sir Payan Wileton ; 

'. aindin the n^ild flow of her happiness, Constance scarcely re- 

'ftiembered the schemes with which the avaricious, haughty 

•*• Wolsey threatened to trouble the stream of her existence. — 

' 'Bt0K r^veriheless, it was to be expected, that if the dispensa- 

•'...^oh^had not' yet arrived from Rome, it could not be delayed 

' '%<V'e-than a few days ; and that, at the return of the Minister 

V rjnja York, the command «Duld be renewed for her to bestow 

! her .'hand, upsn Lord Darby. Such thoughts would sometimes 

. cbine'^iftcrosi Consta4ke*s mind' with a painful sensation of 

..:<Jreajl 5. and then, with a spirit which so fair and tender an ex- 

•^terior sieemed hardiv to announce, she would revolve in her 

'V^ind ipisj) for baffling the imperious Prelate at all risks, and 

-;:' yet lie* impUcati^^er lover, at the very moment that his " for- 

■■\ t9n^s^^efk*e«a making," 

^.^•- Then Tigain, she would often hope that the extraordinary 

4>^!eparations that were going forward for the speedy meeting 

• :-4)fthe two Courts of France and England, all the ceremonies 

;'tBat«were to be arranged, and the many important questions 

'Ulfat^were to be discussed, would divert the mind of the Car- 

'dii^arfrbm herself, at least till after that meeting had taken 

p^6 ; during which interval chance might produce many cir- 

"ciimstances more favourable to her hopes. At all events, hei 

resolution was taken, and she felt that no power on earth was 

adequate to combat that determination ; and thus, with fiied 

iiUrpbse, she turned her mind from the contemplation of fgiturti 

dangers to the enjoyment of her present happiness. 
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The scene in llichmond Park, to wificli the Court had now 
removed from Greenwich, as well as the bright gendeness of 
the May morning in which she met Sir Oafc^me theroy was 
well calculated to nurse the most pleasing chOdien of hope. 
And yet there was something melancholy e?en in the magnifr 
cent aspect of the day. I know not how, but often in those 
grand shining mornings the soul seems to swell too powerfidly 
for the body, — the spirit to feel galled, as it were, by the chain 
that binds it to mortality. Whatever be the causOf there is 
atill, in such a scene, a pensiveness that steals upon the faeart-^ 
a solemnity that makes itself felt in those innermost recesses 
of the mind, where thought and sensation blend so intimately 
as to be hardly separable from each other. Constance and 
Darnley both felt it ; but still it was not sorrow that it pro- 
duced, for, mingling with their fervent love and their youtfafol 
hope, it gave their feelings something of divine. 

** This is very, very lovely, Darnley," said Lady Constance, 
after they had gazed for long in silence ; ** oh, why are not all 
days like this ; why must we have the storm, andiihe tempest, 
and the cloud?" 

"Perhaps," replied the Knight, **i( all days were so fair, 
we might not esteem them so much ; we should be like those, 
Constance, who in the world have gone on in a long course of 
uninterrupted prosperity, and who have enjoyed so much, that 
they can no longer enjoy." 

" Oh no, no," crie:! she ; " there are some pleasures that 
never cloy, and among them, are those that we derive from 
contemplating the loveliness of Nature. I cannot think that 
I should ever we^ry of scenes like these — ^no, let me have a 
fairy sky, where the sunshine scarcely knows a cloud, and 
where the air is always soft and sweet like thji." 

At this moment Mistress Margaret approached, with some 
consternation in her aspect, ** Good now, lady," cried she ; — 
<^ look ! who is this that is coming ? Such a strange-lookipg 
little man, no bigger than an atomy — oh, I'm so gUd the 
Knight is with us, for it is something singular, I am sure* " . 

" You are very right, Mistresg Margaret," said Sir Osbomej 
*^ this is, indeed, a most singular being/that approaches. Cpfd- 
3tance, you have heard the Queen and her ladies speak of flir 
Cesar, the famous alchy mist and astrologer. He is well known 
to good Dr. Wilbraham, and seems, for some reason, to take a 
strange interest in all my proceedings. Depend on it, he come» 
to warn us of something that is about to happen, and his warn- 
ings must not be slighted; for, from wher eeoever his kno w 
ledge comes, it is vet^ atwiTx^e?^ 
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. Lady Constance and the Knight watched the old man as he 
^ame dowly oi^er the green towards them, showing little of 
that vivacity of demeanour by which he was generally charac- 
terised. On approaching near, he bowed to Lady Constance 
with courtly ease, saluted the Ejiight in a manner which 
jnight be called affectionate, and without apology for hisintni- 
sieoy seated himself at the lady's feet, and began a gay and 
easy conversation upon the justs of the day before. 

<< There is no court in the ^orld," said he, after a little — 
*^ and there are few courts I have not seen — where such sports 
are carried to the height of luxury that they are here. I never 
«aw the tournaments, the justs, the pageants of Henry the 
Eighth King of England exceeded but once." 

** And when was that, may I ask ?" demanded Lady Con- 
stance, whose feelings towards the old, man were strangely 
mingled of awe and curiosity, so much had she heard of him 
and his strange powers during her residence at the Court* 

"It was m Germany," replied Sir Cesar, "at the city of 
'Ratisbon, and it was conducted as all such displays should 
ever be conducted — each knight wore over his armour a motly 
suit, and on his casque a cap and bells ; the hilt of his sword 
was ornamented with a bauble, and as they made proces- 
^maa to the lists, the court fools of all the Electors in the Em- 
pire followed behind the knights, and whipped them on with 
blown bladders." 

" Nay, nay, you are a satirist," said Lady Constance ; 
" such a thing, surely, could never happen in reality." 

"In truth, it did, Lady," answered Sir Cesar; "it was 
called the Tournament of FeolSf though I wot, not to distin- 
gfuish it from other t«*umaments, which are all foolish enough. 
Osborne," he continued, turning abruptly to the young Knight, 
: ** you will ride no more at this Court." 
' " How mean you ?" demanded Sir Osborne : " why should 
I Aot ?" 

" I mean," replied the old man, " that I come to forewarn 
you of approaching evil. Perhaps you may turn it aside, but 
• there is much that threatens you. — Are you not losing time ? 
The King's regard is gained — wherefore, then, do you delay 2 
While Wolsey is absent — Mark me ! while Wolsey is absent 
— or you are lost, for the moment." 

" Oh, say not so," cried Lady Constance, clasping her 
hands ; " Oh, say not so, for I hear that he returns to-morrow.'^ 

" Fear not, Lady," said Sir Cesar, who had now risen, **^ the 
danger will last but for a time^ and theii $^^ ^:«i^^ . ^ *QQaBX> 
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whatever happens to either of you, let not your hearts sink \ 
but be finn, steadfast, and true. All the advice that I can 
give you, is but the advice of an ordinary mortal like your- 
selves. Men judge rashly when they think that even those 
who see clearest can yet see clear, AU that I know, all that 
I behold, is but a dim shadowing forth of what will be, like 
the indistinct memory of long gone years— a circumstance 
without a form : I see in both your fates an evil and a sorrow- 
ful hour approaching, and yet f cannot tell you how to avoid 
it ; but 1 can descry that 'twill be but for a while^ and that 
must console you.*' 

^< Good, Sir Cesar," said the young Knight, ^< I will ask yoa 
no questions, for I have now learned that you were a dear 
friend of my father, and I feel sure that you will give all know- 
ledge that may be useful to me, and if you will tell me what is 
good to do in this conjuncture, I will follow it." 

<* Good, now !" said Sir Cesar, with a gratified look : 
*< G6od ! I see you are overcoming your old fai^l^ though you 
have been a long while about iti — Three thousand years ! three 
thousand years to my remembrance." 

Constance turned an inquiring look to her lover, who, how- 
ever, was not capable of giving her any explanation. *^ Think 
you," demanded he, addressing Sir Cesar, *' that it would be 
best to inform his Grace of every thing at once ?" 

<< I think it would," said the old man, *' I think it would, 
but 1 scarcely dare advise you.* Osbome, there is a convic- 
tion pressing on my mind, which I have perhaps learned too 
late. Can it be, that those who are permitted to read certain 
facts in the book of fate, are blinded to the right interpretation 
of that which they discover ?— Perhaps it may be— I have 
reason to believe it — nought that 1 have ever calculated has 
proved false, but often, often, it has been verified in a sense so 
opposite to my expectations, yet so evident when it did appeart 
that it seems as if Heaven held the search presumptuous, and 
baffled the searcher even with the knowledge he acquired.-— 
Never will I more presume to expound aught that I may learo. 
The fact I tell you ; an evil and a bitter hour is coming for 
you both, but it shall not last — and then you shaU be happy, 
when 1 am no more ;" and turning away, without other fluc- 
well, he leA them, and took the way to the Palace. 

Lady Constance gazed on the face of her lover with a look 
of apprehensive tenderness that banished all thought of him- 
self. " Oh, my Constance," said he, '* to think of your having 
!^o undergo so much fot iftfe \a Voo, Voo ^^mful I But fear natf jj 
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dear Constance ; we are still in a land where laws are above 
all power, and they cannot, they dare not ill-treat you !" 

**For myself, Damley," replied Constance, "I have no 
fear. They may threaten, they may wrong me, they may do 
what they will, but they can never make me marry another. 
It is for you I fear. — However, he said that we should be happy 
at last, though he hinted that you would be driven from the 
C6urt. Oh, Damley, if that be the case, if you find there be 
the least danger, fly without loss of time—" 

*^ And leave behind me," said Darnley, <* all I love in the 
world ! — Oh, Constance, would not the block and axe itself be 
preferable ? — It would ! it would, a thousand times preferable 
to leaving you for ever." 

'Mt might," said Constance; ^< I feel myself it might, if 
you feel as I feel. — But, Darnley, I tell you at once — I boldly 
promise to follow." 

<< But still, Constance, dear, excellent girl," said the Knight, 
^^ would it h0 right, would it be honourable in me to accept 
such a sacrifice ?" 

<< Darnley," said Lady Constance, firmly, '< my happiness is 
in your hands, and what is right and honourable, is not to 
throw that happiness away. Now that my love is yours, now 
that my hand is promised to you, you have no right to think of 
rank, or fortune, or aught else. 1 f I were obliged to fly, would 
you not follow me ? and wheresoever you go, there will I find 
means to join you ; all I ask, all I pray in return is, that if 
there be the least danger, you will instantly fly. Will you pro- 
mise me ? If you love me you wiU." 

" I will," said Sir Osborne. " What would I not do to 
prove that love. — But, I trust, dear Constance, there may be 
no need of hasty flight. AH they can do will be to banish me 
the Court, for I have committed no crime, but coming here 
under a feigned name." 

" I know not — I know not," said the lady ; " 'tis easy, 
where no crime is, to forge an accusation ; and, if report 
speak truth, such has been Wolsey's frequent policy, when 
any one became loved of our gracious King — so that even the 
favour you have gained may prove your ruin.— But you have 
promised to fly upon the first threatening of danger, and I hold 
as a part of that promise that you will stay for no leave- 
taking." 

" Well, well, Constance," replied the Knight, " time wUl 
show us more. But at all events, I will try to anticipate V(^V 
aey*s return, and, by telling Henry att> ^^^\a^ \Sii l^axa^'' 
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<< Do so ! do so !'' said Lady Constance ; ^^ and ob» lose m 
time. Fly to him, Diamleyy he must be risen by tins time.-^ 
Farewell I farewell!" 

Sir Osborne would fain have lingered stilly but Constance 
would not be satisfied till be went. At last, theiiy he left her« 
and proceeded with quick steps to the palace ; while she, with 
a slower pace, pursued another path throQgh the pttik, hAving 
been rejoined by Mistress Margaret, who, not liking the ap 
pearance of old Sir Cesar, had removed to a secure diistance 
on his approach, and who now poured forth no inconeiderabl^ 
vituperation on his face, his' figure, and his apparel. 
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